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| EDMOND MALONE, Es, 


Mr DEAR SiR, 
| 


N every narrative, whether hiſtorical 
or biographical, authenticity is of the 
utmoſt conſequence. Of this I have ever 
been ſo firmly perſuaded, that I inſcribed 
a former work to that perſon who was 
the beſt judge of its truth, I need not 
tell you I mean General Paoli; who, 
after his great, though unſucceſsful, 
efforts to preſerve the liberties of his 
country, has found an honourable aſylum 
in Britain, where he has now lived many 
years the object of Royal regard and pri- 


vate reſpect; and whom I cannot name 
without expreſſing my very grateful ſenſe 
e 1 N 
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of the uniform kindneſs which ho has 
been pleaſed to ſhew me. 


The friends of Dr. Johnſon can beſt ' 


| judge, from internal evidence, whether 
the numerous converſations which form 
the moſt valuable part of the enſuing 
pages, are correctly related. To them 


therefore I wiſh to appeal, for the accu- 
racy of the portrait * exhibited to the 


. world. 


As one * thoſe who were intimately | 
acquainted with him, you have a title to 
this addreſs. You have obligingly taken 


the trouble to peruſe the original man- 


nuſcript of this Tour, and can vouch for 
the ſtrict fidelity of the preſent publica- 


tion. Your literary alliance with our 
much-lamented friend, in conſequence of 


having undertaken to render one of his 


labours more complete, by your edition 
of Shakſpeare, a work which | am confi- 


dent 


b 

1 
dent will not diſappoint the expectatlont 
olf the publik, gives you another claim, 
But I have a ſtill more powerful induce. 
ment to prefix your name to this volume, 
as it gives me an opportunity of letting 
the world know that [ enjoy the honour 
and happineſs of your friendſhip, and of 


thus publickly teſtifying the ſincere re- 
: gard with which I am, 


My dear Sir, 


Vour very faithful 
and obedient ſervant, 


Leadon, | 
zoth September, 1785. | A 


. JAMES BOSWELL. 
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AND THAT PREGNANCY MUCH IMPROVED BY con- 
TINUAL STUDY FROM MIG CHILDHOOD j BY WHICH 
HR HAD GOTTEN SUCH A PROMPTNRES8 IN KXPRES= - 
SING Mie MIND, THAT HIS RXTREMPORAL 8PERCHRS 
WERR LITTLE INFRRIOUR To Mis PREMEDITATED 


Writings MAV, No bunt, HAD READ A8 
MUCH, AND tEAHANMS MORR THAN HRy HUT 


$CARCK N ANY CONCOCTED -HIS READING INTO 
JUDURMENT' AS HE Dip. | 
BAK N's CHNONIELK, 


TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES, 
with | N 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. b. 


Du. JOHNSON . had for many years given 
me hopes that we ſhould go together, and 
- viſit the Hebrides, Martin's Account of thoſe 
iflatds had Impreſſed us with a notiun that 
we might there cottemplate a ſyſtem of life 
almoſt totally different from what we had been 
accuſtomed to ſee; and, to flud ſimplieity and 
wildneſs, and all the elreumſtanees of remote 
time or place, ſo near to our native great 
iſland, was an object within the reach of reaſon- 
able curioſity, Dr. Johnſon has ſald In his 
journey, that he ſcarcely remembered how 
tho wiſhto vii the Hebriles was excited ;' but 
he told me, in ſummer 1763, that his father 
put Martin's Account into his hands when he 


was 
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was very young, and that he was mucli pleaſed 
with it. We reckoned there would be ſome 
inconveniencies and hardſhips, and perhaps a 
little danger ; but theſe we were perſuaded 
were magnified in the imagination of every 
body. When I was at Ferney, in 1764, I men- 
tioned our deſign to Voltaire. He looked at 
me, as if I had talked of going to the North 
Pole, and ſaid, * You do not infiſt on my ac · 
„ companying you?“ , No, Sir.” Then I. 
„am very willing you ſhould go.“ I was not 
afraid that our curious expedition would be 
prevented by ſuch apprehenſions ; but I doubt» 
ed that it would not be poſſible to prevail on 
Dr. Johnſon to relinquiſh, for ſome time, the 
ſclicity of a London life, which, to a man 
who can enjoy it with full intellectual reliſh, 
is apt to make exiſtence in any narrower 
ſphere ſeem inſipid or irkſome. I doubted that 
he would not be willing to come down from 
his elevated ſtate of philoſophical dignity ; 
from a ſuperiority of wiſdom amongſt the wiſe, 
and of learning amongſt the learned ; and from 
flaſhing his wit upon minds bright enough to 
reflect it. | © 
Hie had diſappointed my expectations ſo long, 
that ] began to defpair; but in ſpring, 1773, 
he talked of coming to Scotland that year with - 
ſo much firmneſs, that I hoped he was at laſt in 
carnell. | knew that, if he were once _ | 
. rom 
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from the metropolis, he would go forward very 
well; and I got our common friends there to 
aſſiſt in ſetting him afloat. To Mrs. Thrale in 
particular, whoſe enchantmentover him ſeldom 
failed, I was much obliged. It was, / give 
te thee a Wind," ==" Thou art kind.” To attract 
him, we had invitations from the chiefs Mac- 
donald and Macleod; and, for additional aid, I 
wrote to Lord Elibank, Dr. William Robertſon, 
and Dr. Beattie, | 
To Dr. Robertſon, ſo far as my letter con- 
cerned the preſent ſubject, 1 wrote as fol- 
lows : b 5 
OUR friend, Mr. Samuel Johnſon, is in great 
« health and ſpirits; and, I do think, has a ſe- 
© rious reſolution to viſit Scotland this year. 
« The more attraction, however, the better; 


s and therefore, though I know he will be 


happy to meet you there, it will forward the 
*« ſcheme, if, in your anſwer to this, you ex- 
« preſs yourſelf concerning it with that power 
of which you are ſo happily poſſeſſed, and 
« which may be ſo directed as to operate 
_ * ſtrongly upon him.“ ” 
is anſwerto that part of my letter was quite 
as I could have wiſhed, It was written with 
the addreſs and perſuaſion of the hiſtorian of 
America, RE 

% WHEN I faw you laſt, you gave us ſome 
hopes that you _ prevail with Mr. Jobnſon 
9, «to 
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© to make out that excurſion to Scotland, with 
*« the expectation of which we have long flat? 
« tered ourſelves. If he could order matteys 
t ſo, as to paſs ſome time in Edinburgh, abgut 
*« the cloſe of the ſummer ſeſſion, and/then 
©« viſit ſome of the Highland ſcenes, 1 am con- 
e fident he would be pleaſed with the grand 
features of nature in many parts of this 
country: he will meet with many perſons 
here who reſpect him, and ſome whom I am 
© perſuaded he will think not unworthy of his 
*« eſteem, 1 wiſh he would make the experi- 
ment. He ſometimes cracks his jokes upon 
us; but he will find that we can diſtinguiſh 
between the ſtabs of malevotence, and the 
i rebukes of the righteous, which are like excellent 
'* oil *, and break not the bead. Offer my beſt 
% compliments to him, and aſſure him that I 
* ſhall be happy to have the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing him under my root.” | 
To Dr. Beattie | wrote, © The chief inten- 
« tion of this letter is to inform you, that I 
© now ſeriouſly believe Mr. Samuel John ſon will 
« viſit Scotland this year: but I wiſh that every 
„ power of attraction may be employed to ſe- 
** cure our having ſo valuable an acquiſition, 


Our friend Edmund Burke, who by this time had tecely- | 
ed ſame pretty ſore rubs. from Dr. Johnſon, on account of 
the unbappy difference in their politics, upon my repeating 
this paſſage to _ . 4 Oil of Vittlol ' 


e and 
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« and therefore I hope you will, without delay, 
« yrite to me what I know you think, that [ 
may read it to the mighty ſage, wid rope 
% emphaſis, before I leave London, which I 
„ muſt do ſoon. He talks of you with the 
„ fame warmth that he did laſt year. We are 
4 to fee as much of Scotland as we can, in the 
« months of Auguſt and September. We ſhall 
* not be long of being at Mariſchal College *. 
He is particularly deſirous of ſeeing ſome 
* of the Weſtern Iſlands.” 
Dr. Beattie did better: þ/e venit. He was, 
however, ſo polite as to wave his privilege of 
nil mihi reſet ibas, and wrote as follows: 
OUR very kind and agreeable favour of 
i the 2oth of April overtook me here yeſter- 
„ * day, after having gone to Aberdeen, which 
* place 1 left about a week ago. I am to ſet 
out this day for London, and hope to have 
the honour of paying my reſpects to Mr. 
© Fohn/ſon and you, about a week or ten days 
* hence, I ſhall then do what TI can, to en- 
* force the topic you mention; but at preſent 
« cannot enter upon it, as I am in a very 
great hurry; for I intend to begin my jour» 
* ney within an hour or two.“ 1 
He was as good as his word, and threw ſome 
_ pleaſing motives into the northern ſcale, But, 


* This 1 find le a Scottlelſm. I ſhould have ſuld, 10 ft 
# will not be lony before we ſhall be at Max (ſebal College.“ 


indeed, 
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indeed, Mr. Johnſon loved all that he heard, 
from one whom he tells us, in his Lives of the 
Poets, Gray found *« poet, a philoſopher, and 
e good man.” 

My Lord Elibanx did not anſwer my letter to 
his lordſhip for Tome time. The reaſon will 
appear, when we come to the iſle of Sky. I 
ſhall then inſert my letter, with letters from 
his lordſhip, both to myſelf and Mr. Johnſon. 
I beg to be underſtood, that I inſert my own 
letters as I relate my own ſayings, rather as 
keys to what is valuable belonging to others, 
than for their own ſake. 

Luckily Mr. Juſtice (now Sir Robert ) cham- 
bers, who was about to ſail for the Eaſt-Indies, 
was going to take leave of his relations at Mu- 
caſtle, and he conducted Dr. Johnſon to that 
town. Mr. Scott, of Univerſity College, Oxford 
(now Dr. Scott, of the Commons) accompanied 
him from thence to Edinburgh. With ſuch 
propitious convoys did he proceed to my na- 
tive city. But, leſt metaphor ſhould make it 
be ſuppoſed he actually went by ſea, I chooſe 
to mention that he travelled in poſt-chaiſes, of 
which the rapid motion was one of his moſt 
favourite amuſements. 

Dr. Samuel Jobnſon's character, es 
moral, political, and literary, nay his figure 
and manner, are, I believe, more generally 
known than thoſe of almoſt any man; yet it 
may not be ſuperfluous here to r: a ſketch - 

; of 
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of him. Let my readers then remember that 
he was a ſincere and zealous chriſtian, of high- 
church of England and monarchical principles, 
which he would not tamely ſuffer to be queſ- 
tioned ; ſteady and inflexible in maintaining 
the obligations of piety and virtue, both from 
a regard to the order of ſociety, and from a 
veneration for the Great Source of all order; 
correct, nay ſtern in his taſte; hard to pleaſe, 
and eaſily offended; impetuous and irritable in 

his temper ; but of a moſt humane and benevo- 
lent heart; having a mind ſtored with a vaſt 
and various collection of learning and know- 
ledge, which he communicated with peculiar 
perſpicuity and force, in rich and choice ex- 
preſſion. He united a moſt logical head with a 
moſt fertile imagination, which gave him an ex- 
traordinary advantage in arguing ; for he could 
reaſon cloſe or wide, as he ſaw beſt for the 
moment. He could, when he choſe it, be the 
greateſt ſophiſt that ever wielded a weapon in 
the ſchools of declamation ; but he indulged this 
only 3 in converſation, for he owned . he ſome- 
times talked for victory. He was too conſcien- 
tious to make error permanent and pernicious, 
by deliberately writing it. He was conſcious 
of his ſuperiority. He loved praiſe when it 
was brought to him; but was too proud to ſeek 
for it. He was ſomewhat ſuſceptible of flat- 
tery. His mind was ſo full of i imagery, that 
he might have been ms a poet. It has 


been 
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been often remarked, that in his poetical pieces, 
which it is to be regretted are ſo few, becauſe 
ſo excellent, his ſtyle i is eaſier than in his proſe. 
There is deception in this: it is not eaſier, but 
better ſuited to the dignity of verſe ; as one 
may dance with grace, whoſe motions, in or- 
dinary walking—in the common ſtep, are auk- 
ward. He had a conſtitutional melancholy, 
the clouds of which darkened the brightneſs of 
his fancy, and gave a gloomy caſt to his whole 
courſe of thinking: yet, though grave and 
awful in his deportment, when he thought it 

neceſſary or proper, he frequently indulged 
himſelf in pleaſantry and ſportive fallies. He 
was prone to ſuperſtition, but not to credulity. 

Though his imagination might incline him 
to a belief of the marvellous, and the myſ- 
terious, his vigorous reaſon examined the evi- 
dence with jealouſy. He had a loud voice, 
and a ſlow deliberate utterance, which no doubt 
gave ſome additional weight to the ſterling 
metal of his converſation. Lord Pembroke ſaid 
once to me at Wilton, with a happy pleaſantry, 
and ſome truth, that © Dr. Jobſon's ſayings, 
would not appear ſo extraordinary were it 
„not for his bow-wow way :” but I admit the 
truth of this only on fome occaſions. The 
Meſſiah, played upon the Canterbury organ, 1s 
more ſublime than when played upon an infe- 
rior inſtrament : but very ſlight muſic will 
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ſeem grand, when conveyed to the ear through 
that majeſtic medium. Mh ile therefore Dottor 
Johnſon's ſayings are read, let his manner be taken 
along, Let it however be obſerved, that the 
ſayings themſelves are generally great; that, 
though he might be an ordinary compoſer at 
times, he was for the moſt part a Handel. His 
perſon was large, robuſt, I may ſay approaching 
to the gigantic, and grown unwieldy from cor- 
pulency. His countenance was naturally of 
the caſt of an ancient ſtatue, but ſomewhat diſ- 
figured by the ſcars of that Trees it was 
formerly imagined, the royal touch could cure. 
He was now in his ſixty-fourth year: he was 
become a little dull of hearing. His ſight had 
always been ſomewhat weak; yet, ſo much 
_ dges:mind govern, and even ſupply the defici- 
| ency of organs, that his perceptions were un- 
commonly quick and accurate. His head, and 
ſometimes alſo his body, ſhook with a kind of 
motion like the effect of a palſy : he was fre- 
quently diſturbed by cramps, or convulſive 
contractions, of the nature of that diſtemper 
called St. Vitus's dance. He wore a full ſuit of 
Plain brown clothes, with twiſted hair buttons 
of the ſame colour, a large buſhy greyiſh wig, 
a plain ſhirt, black worſted ſtockings, and ſilver 
buckles. Upon this tour, when journeying, 
he wore boots, and a very wide brown cloth 
great coat, with pockets which might have al- 
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moſt held the two volumes of his folio dictio- 
nary; and he carried in his hand a large Eng- 
liſh oak ſtick. Let me not be cenſured for men- 
tioning ſuch minute particulars. Every thing 
relative to ſo great a man is worth obſerving. 
I remember Dr. Adam Smith, in his rhetorical 
lectures at Glaſgow, told us he was glad to 
know that Milton wore latchets in his ſhoes, 
| inſtead of buckles. When I mention the oak 
ſick, it is but letting Hercules have his club; 
and, by-and-by, my readers will find this ſtick 
will bud and produce a good joke. 

This imperfect ſketch of © the compiNaTION 
and the form” of that Wonderful Man, whom I 
venerated and loved while in this world, and 
after whom I gaze with humble hope, now that 
it has pleaſed Al MIO HTV Gop to call him to 
a better world, will ſerve to introduce to the 
fancy of my readers the capital object of the 
following journal, in the courſe of which I truſt 
they will attain to a conſiderable degree of ac- 
quaintance with him. 

His prejudice againſt Scotland was announc- 
ed almoſt as ſoon as he began to appear in the 
world of letters. In his London, a poem, are 
the following nervous lines : 


For who would leave, unbrib'd, Hibernia's land ? 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand! 
There none are ſwept by ſudden fate away z 

But alt, whom hunger ſpares, with age decay, 


E | 
The truth is, like the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, he allowed himſelf to look upon all 
nations but his own as barbariang: not only 
Hibernia, but Spain, Italy, and France, are at- 
tacked in the ſame poem. If he was particu- 
larly prejudiced againſt the Scots, it was be- 
cauſe they were more in his way; becauſe he 
thought their ſucceſs in England rather exceed» 
ed the due proportion of their real merit; and 
becauſe he could not but ſee in them that na- 
tionality which 1 ſhould think no liberal mind- 
ed Scotſman will deny. He was indeed, if I 
may be allowed the phraſe, at bottom much of 
a Jobn Bull; much of a blunt true-born Engliſh- 
man. There was a ſtratum of common clay 
under the rock of marble. He was voraciouſly 
fond of good eating; and he had a great deal 
of that quality called humour, which gives an 
dilineſs and a gloſs to every other quality, 

I am, I flatter myſelf, compleatly a citizen of 
the world.,—In my travels through Holland, 


. . Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Corſica, France, 


I never felt myſelf from home ; and I ſincere- 


| ly love © every kindred and tongue, and peo- 


ple and nation.” I ſubſcribe to what my 
late truly learned and philoſophical friend 
Croſbie ſaid, that the Engliſh are better ani- 
mals than the Scots; they are nearer the ſun ; 
their blood is richer, and more mellow : but 
when 1 humour any of them in an outrageous 
| con- 
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- contempt of Scotland, I fairly own I treat them 
as children. And thus I have, at ſono» 
ments, found myſelf obliged to treaF*even 
Dr. Johnſon. . PEE: 
To Scotland however he ventured; and he 
returned from it in great good humour, with 
his prejudices much leſſened, and with ver 
grateful feelings uf the hoſpitality with whle 
he was treated] as ls evident from that admir- 
able work, his“ Journey to the Weſtern If- 
lands of Scotland,” which, to my utter aſto- 
niſhment, has been miſapprehended, even to 
rancour, by many of my countrymen, 
Too have the company of Chambers and Scott, 
he delayed his journey ſo long, that the court of 
ſeſſion, which riſes on the eleventh of Auguſt, 
was broke up before he got to Edinburgh. 


On Saturday the fourteenth of Auguſt, 1993, 


late in the evening, I received a note from him, 
that he was arrived at Boyd's inn, at the head 

of the Canongate, I went to him directly. He 
embraced me cordially ; and I exulted in the 
thought, that I now had him actually in Cale- 
donia. Mr. Scott's amiable manners and at- 
tachment to our Socrates, at once united me to 
him. He told me that, before I came in, the 
doctor had unluckily had a bad ſpecimen of 
Scottiſh cleanlineſs. He then drank. no fer- 
mented liquor, He aſked to have his lemonade 
made ſweeter; upon which the waiter, with his 
+ | greaſy 


1 9 5 The dbctor, in indignation, threw 
it ou . Window. Scott ſaid, he was afraid 
he would have knocked the walter down. Mr. 
Jobnſon told me, that ſuch another trick was 
played him at the houſe of a lady in Furit. He 


was to do me the honour to lodge under m | = | 
a 


roof, I regretted ſincerely that 1 had not 

a room for Mr. Sestt. Mr. Johnſen and I 
walked arm- In- arm up the High»ſtreet, to my 
houſe In James's court: It was & duſky night: I 
_ could not prevent his being aſſailed by the even» 
ing efflyvia of Edinburgh. I heard a late ba» 


ronet, of ſome diſtinction in the political world 

in the beginning of the preſent reign, obſerve, 
that * walking the ſtreets of Edinburgh at 
night was pretty perilous, and a good deal 


ee godoriferous.” The peril is much abated, by 
the care which the magiſtrates have taken to 


enforce the city laws aguinſt throwing foul. 


water from the windows; but, from the ſtrue- 


ture of the houſes in the old town, which con» 


ſiſt of many ſtories, in each of which a different 
family lives, and there being no covered ſewers, 
the odour ſtill continues. A zealous Scotſman 
would have wiſhed Mr. 7ohbn/on to be without 
one of his flve ſenſgs. upon this occaſion. As 
we marched ſlowly along, he grumbled in my 


ear, I ſmell you in the dark!” But he ac- 


———— that the breadth of the ſtreet, and 


131 
greaſ fingers, 3 a lump of ſugar, and put 
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1 
the loftineſs of the buildings on each ſide, made 
a noble appearance. 3 5 

My wife had tea ready for him, which it is 

well known he delighted to drink at all hours, 
articularly when ſitting up late, and of which 

his able defence againſt Mr. Jonas Hanway 
ſhould have obtained him a magnificent reward 
from the Eaſt-India Company. He ſhewed 
much complacency, upon finding that the 
miſtreſs of the houſe was ſo attentive to his ſin- 
gular habit; and as no man could be more po 
lite when he choſe to be ſo, bis addreſs to her 
was moſt courteous and engaging; and his 
converſation ſoon charmed her into a forgetful- 
neſs of his external appearance, 

I did not begin to keep a regular full journal 
till ſome days after we had ſet out from Edin- 
burgh ; but I have luckily preſerved a good 
many Fragments of his Memorabilia from his 

very firſt evening in Scotland. 8 
We had, a little before this, had a trial for 
murder, in which the judges had allowed the 
lapſe of twenty years ſince its commiſſion as a 

plea in bar, in conformity with the doctrine of 
preſcription in the civil law, which Scotland and 
ſeveral other countries in Europe have adopted. 
He at firſt diſapproved of this; but then he. 

thought there was ſomething init, if there had 

been for twenty years a neglect to proſecute a 
critne Which was known, He would not allow 


that 


* 
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and another denied; and they had a — 
vo 


En 


that a murder, by not being diſcovered for twenty 


years, ſhould eſcape puniſhment, We talked 
of the ancient trial by duel. He did not think 
it ſo abſurd as is generally ſuppoſed ; ** For 
« (ſaid he) it was only allowed when the queſ- 
„ tion was in equilibrio, as when one affirmed 


that Providence would interfere in favour of 
« him who was in the right. But as it was 
found that in a duel, he who was in the right 
* had not a better chance than he who was in 
ee the wrong, therefore ſociety inſtituted the 


* preſent mode of trial, and gave the advantage 
to him who is in the right.“ 


We ſat till near two in the morning, having 


chatted a good while after my wife left us. She 


had inſiſted, that to ſhew all reſpect to the Sage, 
ſhe would give up our own bed-chamber to 
him and take a worſe. This I cannot but 


gratefully mention, as one of a thouſand obli- 
gations which I owe her, ſince the great obli- 


gation of her being pleaſed to accept of me as 


her huſband, „ 


Sunday, 18th Angu/t. | : 


Mr. Scott came to breakfaſt, at which in- 
troduced to Dr. Johnſon, and him, my friend 
Sir William Forbes, now of Pitfl;go; a man of 


whom tov much good cannot be fald z who, 


with diſtinguiſhed abilities, and application — 
g 


à fair opportunity to let it be known ? 
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his profeſſion of a Banker, is at once a good 
companion, and a good chriſtian ; which I 


| think is ſaying enough. Yet it is but juſtice 


to record, that once, when he was in a danger- 
ous illneſs, he was watched with the anxious 
apprehenſion of a general calamity ; day and 
night his houſe was beſet with affectionate in- 
quiries ; and, upon his recovery, Te Deum was 


the univerſal chorus from the hearts of his 
_ countrymen. | 


Mr. Johnſon was pleaſed with my daughter 
Peronica* then a child of about four months old. 


She had the appearance of liſtening to him. < 


His 


* The falnt's name of Veronica was introduced Into our 

family through my great grandmother Veronica, Counteſs of 
Kinealulne, a Dutch lady of the noble houſe of Sowmel/e{yeh 
ef which there is a full aeeeunt in % Pictlenary. The 
family had onee & princely right in Surinam. The governor 
of that iſland was appointed by the States General, the town 
of Amſtetdam, and Semmelſdyek. The States General have 
acquited 8ommelſd yek's right 1 but the family has ſtill great 


#'gnity and opulence, and by intermarriages is connected with 
many other noble families, When 1 was at the agu, I was 


received with all the affeQion of kindred, The preſent Som- 
melſdych has an important charge in the Republic, and is as 


- worthy a man as lives, He has honoured me with his Cor- 


reſpohdence for thele twenty years. My great grandfather, 
the huſband of Counteſs Veronica, was Alexander Earl of 
Kincardine, thut eminent Reya'tf whoſe character is given hy 


Burnet, in his Hiſchry of hie own Times. From him the 


blood of Bruce flows in my veins. Of ſuch anceſtry who 
would not. he proud ? And, as Nibil 70. 110i hoc ſeiat alter, is 
peculiarly tue of genealogy, who would not be glad to ſeize 


Fd 


E 
is motions ſeemed to her to be intended for 
her amuſement ; and when he ſtopped, ſhe 
fluttered and made a little infantine noiſe, and 
a kind of ſignal for him to begin again. She 
would be held cloſe to him; which was a proof, 


from ſimple nature, that his figure was not 
4 horrid. Her fondneſs for him endeared her 
3 ſtill more to me, and I declared ſhe ſhould have 
3 five hundred pounds of additional fortune, 
1 We talked of the practice of the law, Sir 
3 William Forbes ſaid, he thought an honeſt 
= lawyer ſhould never undertake a cauſe which 


he was ſatisfied was not a juſt one. Sir (ſaid 
Mr. Johnſon) a lawyer has no buſineſs with the 
| juſticeor injuſtice of the cauſe which he under- 
takes, unleſs his elient aſks his opinion, and 
then he is bound to give it honeſtly, The 
juſtice or injuſtice of the cauſe is to be deeld- 
ed by the judge. Conſider, Sir, what is the 
3 purpoſe of courts of juſtice ? It is, that every 
man may have his cauſe fairly tried, by men 
appointed to try cauſes, A lawyer is not to tell 
what he knows to be a lie: he is not to pro- 
duc what he knows. to be a falſedeed; but he is 
: not to uſurp the province of the jury and of the 
judge, and determine what ſhall be the effect 
of evidence—what ſhall be the reſult of legat 
argument, As it rarely happens that a man is 
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fit to plead his own cauſe, lawyers are a claſs 


of the community, who, by ſtudy and experi- 


5 


„ 
ence, have acquired the art and power of ar- 
ranging evidence, and of applying to the points 
at iſſue what the law has ſettled. A lawyer is 
to do for his client all that his client might 
fairly do for himſelf, if he could. If, by a ſu- 
periority of attention, of knowledge, of ſkill, 

and a better method of communication, he has 
the advantage of his adverſary, it is an advan- 
tage to which he is entitled. There muſt al- 
ways be ſome advantage, on one ſide or other; 
and it is better that advantage ſhould be had 
by talents, than by chance. If lawyers were 
to undertake no cauſes till they were ſure they 
were Juſt, a man might be precluded altogether 
from a trial of his claim, though, were it judi- 
cially examined, it might be found a very juſt 
claim.”—This was ſound practical doctrine, 
and rationally repreſſed a too refined ſerupulo- 
fity of conſcience. | 
Emigration was at this time a common to- 
pick of diſcourſe. Dr. JIohnſon regretted it as 
hurtful to human happineſs : ** For (ſaid he) 
it ſpreads mankind, which weakens the defence 
of a nation, and leſſens the comtort of living. 
Men, thinly ſcattered, make a ſhift, but a bad 
ſhift, without many things. A ſmith is ten 
miles off: they'll do without a nail or a ſtaple. 
A taylor is far from them : they'll botch their 
own clothes. It is being concentrated which 
produces high convenience“! 


Sir 
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Sir William Forbes, Mr. Scott, and I, ac- 
companied Mr. Johnſon to the chapel, found- 
ed by Lord Chief Baron Smith, for the ſervice 
of the Church of England. The Reverend Mr. 
Carre, the ſenior clergyman, preached from 
theſe words, Becauſe the Lord reigneth, let 
« the earth be glad.” —l was ſorry to think 


Mr. Johnſon did not attend to the ſermon, Mr. 


Carre's low voice not being ſtrong enough to 
reach his hearing. A ſelection of Mr. Carre's 
ſermons has, ſince his death, been publiſhed 
by Sir William Forbes, and the world has ac- 
 knowledged their uncommon merit. I am 
well aſſured Lord Mansfield has pronounced 
them to be excellent. 
Here I obtained a promiſe from Lord Chief 
Baron Orde, that he would dine at my houſe 
next day. I preſented Mr. Johgſen to his 
Lordſhip, who politely ſaid to him, I have 
*« not the honour of knowing you; but I hope 
&« for it, and to ſee you at my houſe. I am to 
te wait on you to-morrow.” This reſpectable 
Engliſh judge will be long remembered in 
Scotland, where he built an elegant houſe, and 
lived in it magnificently. His own ample 
fortune, with the addition of his ſalary, ena- 
| bled him to be ſplendidly hoſpitable, It may 
be fortunate for an individual amongſt our- 
ſelves to be Lord Chief Baron; and a moſt wor- 
thy man now has the office. But, in my opi- 
nion, it is better for Scotland in general, that 
* — 


TI] 
ſome of our publick employments mould be 
filled by gentlemenof diſtinction from the ſouth 
ſide of the Tweed, as we have the benefit of 


promotion in England. Such an interchange 
would make a beneficial mixture of manners, 


and render our union more complete. Lord 
Chief Baron Orde was on good terms with us 


all, in a narrow country filled with jarring in- 
tereſts and keen parties; and, though I well 
knew his opinion to be the ſame with my own, 
he kept himſelf aloof at a very critical period 


indeed, when the Douglas cauſe ſhook the ſacred 
ſecurity of birth-right in Scotland to its founda- 


tion ; a cauſe, which had it happened before 
the Union, when there was no appeal to a Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Lords, would have left the great 
fortreſs of ' honours and of property in ruins. 

When -we got home, Dr. [ohnſon deſired 
to ſee my books. He took down Ogden's Ser- 
mons on Prayer, on which I ſet a very high 
yalue, having been much edified by 1 4 and 


he retired with them to his room. He did not 
ſtay long, but ſoon joined us in the drawing- 
room. I preſented to him Mr. Robert Ar- 


buthnot, a relation of the celebrated Dr. Ar- 


buthnot, and a man of literature and taſte, 


To him we were obliged for a previous recom- 
mendation, which ſecured us a very agreeable 
reception at St. Andi ew's, and which Dr. John- 


ſon, in his Journey, aſcribes to ſome invi- 


fible ſriend. 8 
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Of Dr. Beattie, Mr. Johnſon ſaid, Sir, he 
has written like a man conſcious of the truth, 
and feeling his own ſtrength. Treating your 


adverſary with reſpect, is giving him an advan- 
tage to which he is not entiiled. Ihe greateſt 


part of men cannot judge of reaſoning, and are 
impreſſed by character; ſo that, if you allow your 


adverſary a reſpectable character, they will 


think, that though you differ from him, you 
may be in the wrong. Sir, treating your ad- 
verſary with reſpect, is ſtriking ſoft in a battle. 
And as to Hume —a man who has ſo much con- 
ceit as to tell all mankind that they have been 
bubbled for ages, and he is the wiſe man who 
ſees better than they, —a man who has ſo little 
ſcrupuloſity as to venture to oppoſe thoſe prin- 


ciples which have been thought neceſſary to 
human happineſs—is he to be ſurpriſed if ano- 
ther man comes and laughs at him? If he is the 
great man he thinks himſelf, all this cannot hurt 


him: it is like throwing peas againſt a rock.” 
He added ſomething much too rough,” both as 
to Mr. Hume's head and heart, which I ſup- 
preſs. Violence is, in my opinion, not ſuita- 


ble to the Chriſtian cauſe. Beſides, I always 
lived on good terms with Mr. Hume, though I 


have frankly told him, I was not clear that it 


was right in me to keep company with him, 


1% But (ſaid 1) how much better are you than 
| your 
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your books!” He was cheerful, obliging, and 
inſtructive; he was charitable to the poor; and 
many anagreeable hour have I paſſed with him. 
I have preſerved ſome entertaining and inte- 
reſting memoirs.of him, particularly when he 
knew himſelf to be dying, which I may ſome 
time or other communicate to the world, I 
ſhall not, however, extol him ſo very highly as 
Dr. Adam Smith does, who ſays, in a letter to 
Mr. Strahan the Printer (not a confidential let- 
ter to his friend, but a letter which is publiſhed ® 
with all formality): ** Upon the whole, I have 
always conſidered biw, both in his life- 
* time, and ſince his death, as approaching as 

nearly 


gd 


This letter, though ſhattered by the ſharp ſhot of Dr. Horne 
of Oxford's wit, in the character of © One of the People 
cc called Chriſtians,” is ſtill prefixed to Mr. Hume's excellent 
Hiſtory of England, like a poor invalid on the piquet guard, 
or like a liſt of quack medicines ſold by the ſame bookſeller, 
by whom a work of whatever nature is publiſhed z for it has 
no connection with his Hiſtory, let it have what it may with 
what are called his Philoſophical Works. A worthy friend of 
mine in London was lately conſulted by a lady of quality, 
of moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, what was the beſt Hiſtory of 
England for her ſon to read, My friend recommended 
Hume's. But, upon recolleQing that its uſher was a ſuper- 
lative panegyrick on one, who endeavoured to ſap the credit 
of our holy religion, he repented. I am really ſorry for this 
oſtentatious alliances becauſe I admire The Theory of 
« Moral Sentiments" and value the greateſt part of An 
cc Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations.“ Why ſhould ſuch a writer be ſo forgetful of hu- 
man comfort, as to give any countenance to that dreary infi- 
delity which would“ make us poor indeed !“ 
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er nearly to the idea of a perfectly wiſe and vir- 
e tyous man as perhaps the nature of human 
« frailty will permit.“ Let Dr. Smith conſider : 
Was not Mr. Hume bleſt with good health, 
good ſpirits, good friends, a competent and 
increaſing fortune ? And had he not alſo a 
perpetual feaſt of fame? But, as a learned 
friend has obſerved to me, What trials did he 

undergo, to prove the perfection of his virtue?“ 
Did he ever experience any great inſtance of 
adverſity ?”—When I read this ſentence, deli» 
vered by my old Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy, 
I could not help exclaiming with the P/almi/?, 
„ Surely I have now more underſtanding than 
« my teachers |” 
While we were talking, there came a note 
to me from Dr. William . | 


e Dear Sir, 
„ have been expecting every day t to hear 
from you, of Dr. Johnſon's arrival. Pray 
« what do you know about his motions? I 


long to take him by the hand. I write this 


« from the college, where I have only this 
«« ſcrap of paper. Ever your's, 
Sunday. W. R.“ 


It pleaſed me to find Dr. Robertſon thus 
eager to meet Dr, Johnſon. I was glad I could 
anſwer, that he was come: and I begged Dr. 

Robertſon might be with us as ſoon as he 
could, | 


Sir 


C 
Sir William Forbes, Mr. Scott, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, and another gentleman, dined with us. 
„C/ Come, Dr. Johnſon, (ſaid I) it is commonly 
thought that our veal in Scotland is not good. 
But here is ſome which I believe you will 
like.”—There was no catching him.—7ohnſon, 
« Why, Sir, what is commonly thought, I 
ſhould take to be true. Your veal may be 
good ; but that will only be an exception to 
the general opinion ; not a proof againſt it.” 
Dr. Robertſon, according to the cuſtom of 
Edinburgh at that time, dined in the interval 
between the forenoon and afternoon ſervice, 
which was then later than now ; ſo we had not 
the pleaſure of his company till dinner was 
over, when he came and drank wine with us. 
And then began ſome animated dialogue, of 
which here follows a pretty full note. 
Wie talked of Mr. Burke. Dr. Johnſon 
ſald, he had great variety of knowledge, ſtore 
of imagery, copiouſneſs of lIanguage.—Ro- 
beriſon, ** He has wit too.“ — Jobnſon, “No, 
Sir; he never ſucceeds there. *Tis low; 'tis 
conceit. I uſed to ſay, Burke never once 
made a good Ee *, What J moſt envy Burke 
x | for, 


This was one of the points upon which Dr, Johnſon 
was ſtrangely heterodox. For, ſurely, Mr. Burke, with his 
ther remarkable qualities, is alſo Ciſtinguilhed for his wit, 


and 


5 
ſor, is, his being conſtantly the ſame. He is 


never what we call hum- drum; never unwil- 
| | ling 


pe for wit of all kinds toz not merely that power of lan 
guage which Pope chuſes to denominate wit, 


(True wit is Natufe to advantage dreſty 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſt.) 


but ſurpriſing alluſions, brilliant ſallies of vivacity, and plea» 
ſant conceits, His ſpeeches in parliament are ſtrewed with 
them, Take, for inſtänce, the variety which he has given 
in his wide range, yet exact detail, when exhibiting his Re- 
form Bill, And his converſation abounds in wit, Let me 
put down a ſpecimen,——l told him, I had ſeen, at a Blu- 
flocking aſſembly, a number of ladies ſitting round a worthy 
and tall friend of ours, liſtening to his literature. Aye 


4 (ſald he) like maids round a May- pole. I told him, [ 


had found out a perfect definition of human nature, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Animal, An ancient philoſopher ſaid, Man 


was © a two-legged animal without feathers" upon which 


his rival Sage-had a Cock plucked bare, and ſet him down in 


the ſchool before all the diſciples, as a Philoſophic Man.“ 


Dr. Franklin ſaid, Man was “ a tool=making animal,“ which 
is very welly for no animal but man makes a thing, by 
means of which he can make another thing. But this applies 
to very few of the ſpecies, My definition of Man is, *' a 


Cooking Animal,” The beaſts have memory, judgment, 


and all the faculties and paſſions of our mind, in à certain de- 


 gree but no beaſt jv a cook, The trick of the monkey uſing 


the cat's paw to roalt a cheſtnut, is only à piece of ſhrewd 


- malice in that typiima be/tia, which humbles us fo ſadly 


by its ſimilarity to us, Man alone can dreſs a good dich; 
and every man whatever is more or lets a cook, in ſeaſoning 


what he himſelf eats, Your definition is good, ſaid Mr, 


Burke, and I now ſee the full force of the common proverb, 
% There is reaſon in roaſting of eggs.“ - When Mr. Villen 


in his days of tumultuous oppoſition, was borne upon the 


ſhoulders of the mob, Mr. Burke (av Mr, Wilkes told me 
e | 1 LEE himſelf, 


I 

ling to begin to talk, nor in a haſte to leave 
off.“ —/3oſwell, Vet he can liſten,” — John- 
ſon, No; I cannot ſay he is good at that. So 
deſirous is he to talk, that, if one is ſpeaking at 
this end of the table, he'll ſpeak to ſomebody 
at the other end. Burke, Sir, is ſuch a man, 
that if you meet him for the firſt time in a 
ſtreet where you were ſtopped by a drove of 
oxen, and you and he ſtepped aſide to take 
ſhelter but for five minutes, he'd talk to you in 
ſuch a manner, that when you parted, you would 
ſay, this is an extraordinary man. Now, you may 
be long enough with me without finding any 
thing extraordinary.” He ſaid, he believed 
Burke was intetided for the law ; but either had 
not money enough to follow it, or had not dill- 

ence enough. He ſaid, he could not underfland 
= a man could apply to one thing, and 
not to another. Robertſon ſald, one man had 
more judgment, another more Imaglnatlen. 
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 himfelf, with claſſical admiration) applied to him what 
Horace ſays of Pludar, | 
—m—— yy ſurtur 
LO ſolutis, 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who agrees with me entirely as to 
Mr, Burke's fertility of wit, ſaid, that this was “ dignifying 
u pun.““ He alſo obſerved, that he has often heard Burke 
ſay, in the courſe of an evening, ten good things, each of _ 
which would have ſerved a noted wit (whom he named) to 
live upon for a twelvemonth, | 9 
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— Johnſon. ** No, Sir; it is only one man has 
more mind than another. He may direct it 
differently; he may, by accident, ſee the ſuc- 
ceſs of one kind of ſtudy, and take a deſire to 
excel in it. I am perſuaded that had Sir Iſaac 
Newton applied to poetry, he would have made 
| very fine epic poem. I could as eaſily apply 
to law us to tragic poetry.”'—{39/aell, Vet, 
Sir, you did apply to tragick poetry, not to 
law.“ 70% n. Becauſe, Sir, I had not mo- 
ney to ſtudy law. Sir, the man who has vigour 
may walk to the eaſt, juſt as well as to the weſt, 


Boſwell, © But, Sir, 'tis like walking up and down 
a hill ; one man will naturally do the one better 
than the other. A hare wlll run up a hill beit, 
from her legs being ſhort; a dog down.“ 
Johnſon. ** Nay, Sir; that ls from mechanical 
powers. If you make mind meehanleal, you 
may argue in that manner. One mind ls a vice, 
and holds faſt there's a good memory, Ano» 
ther is a file; and he ls a diſputant, a contro» 
verſlallſt. Another is a razor; and he is far» 
caſtlcal.“— We talked of Hhitefeld, He ſaid, 
he was at the ſame college with him, and knew 
him before he began to be better than other 
people (ſmiling) ; that he believed he ſincerely 
meant well, but had a mixture of politicks and 
oſtentation : whereas Feſiey thought of religion 

. only?. 


if he happens to turn his head that way.“ _ 
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only — ſaid, Whitefield had Arong 
natural eloquence, which, if cultivated, would 
have done great things. Johnſon. Why, Sir, 

1 take it he was at the height of what hls abill- 
tles could do, and was feuſſble of It, He had 
the ordinary advantages of education j but he 
chofe to purſue that oratory which is for the 
mob. - Bo/wwell, He had great effect on the 
paſſions,” =» Johnſon, ** Why, Sir, I don't think 
fo. He could not repreſent a ſueceſſion of pa- 
thetick images, He vociferated, and made an 
impreſſion, There, again, was a mind like a 
hammer.“ Dr. Johnſon now ſaid, a certain 
eminent political friend of our's was wrong, in 
his maxim of ſticking to a certain ſet of men on 
all occaſions, ** I can ſee that a man may do 
right to ſtick to a party (ſaid he); that is to ſay, 
he is a hig, or he is a Tory, and he thinks one 
of thoſe parties upon the whole the beſt, and 
| that 


That cannot he ſaid now, 1 the flagrant part which 
Mr. John Weſley took againſt our American brethren, when, | 
in his own name, he threw amongſt his enthuſiaſtick flock; 
the very individual combuſtibles of Dr. Jahnſon's ©* Taxation 

no Tyranny ;“ and aſter the intolerant ſpirit which he mani- 
feſted againſt our fellow chriſtians of the Roman Catholick 
Communion, for which that able champion, Father O' Leary, 
has given him ſo hearty a druhbing. But I ſhould think my- 
' ſelf very unworthy, if I did not at the ſame time acknowledge 
Mr. John Weſley's merit, as a veteran Soldier of Jeſus 
Chriſt,” who has, I do believe, turned many from dark- - 
neſs into light, and from the power of Satan to the i 
Sp. 
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that, to o make it prevail, it muſt be generally 
ſupported, though, in particulars, It may be 
Wrong. He takes Its faggot of prineiples, 
In which there are fewer rotten ftieks than in 
the other, though ſome rotten ſtlelis to be ſurez 
and they cannot well be ſeparated. But, to 
bind one's felf to one man, or one ſet of men, 
(who maybe right ta-day and wrong to-morrow) 


without any general preference of {yſtem, [ 
muſt diſapprove #," 1 
- 


1 If due attention were paid to this obſervition, there would 
be more virtue, even in politicks, What Dr, Johnſon juſtly 
condemned, has, I am ſorry to ſay, greatly increaſed in the 
* reign, At the diſtance of four years from this con- 

rſation, 2 1ſt February 1999, My Lord Archbiſhop of Vork, 
in his “ ſermon before the Society for the Propagation of the 
'6 Goſpel in Foreign Parts,“ thus indignantly deſcribes the 

then ſtate of parties, 
FParties once had a principle belonging to them, abſurd 
% perhaps, and indefenſible, but ill carrying a notion of 
% duty, by which honeſt minds might eaſily be caught. 

But they are now combinations of individuals, who, in- 
* ſtead of being the ſons and ſervants of the community, 
* make a league for advancing their private intereſts, It is 
4 their buſineſs to hold high the notion of political bonour. I 
& believe and truſt, it is not injurious to ſay, that ſuch a bond 
ce jg no better. than that by which the loweſt and wickedeſt 
* combinations are held together; and that it denotes the laſt 
« ſtage of political depravity.“ 

To find a thought, which juſt ſhewed itſelf to us * the 
mind of Johnſon, thus appearing again at ſuch a diſtance of 
time, and without any communication between them, enlarge 
to full growth in the mind of Markham, is a curious object of 
philoſophical . two ſueh great and lumĩ- 
nous 


1 


Ho told us of Cooke, who tranflated Heſiod 
and lived twenty years on a tranſlation of 
Plautus, for which he was always taking ſub- 
{criptions ; and that he preſented Foote to a 
Club, in the following ſingular manner : 
This is the nephew of the gentleman who 
was lately hung in dn for murdering his 
brother.“ 
In the evening I 3 to Mr. Johnſon* 
two good friends of mine, Mr. William 
Noairne, Advocate, and Mr. Hamilton of Sun- 
drum, my neighbour in the country, both of 
whom ſupped with us. I have preſerved no- 
thing _ what paſſed, except that Dr. Johnſon 


diſplayed 


nous minds ould have been ſo dark i in one corner—that they 
ſhould have held it to be ** wicked Rebellion"? in the Britiſh 
ſubjects eſtabliſhed in America, to reſiſt the abjeQ condition 
of holding all their property at the mercy of Britiſh ſubjeQs 
remaining at home, while their allegiance to our common ; 
Lord the King was to be preſerved inviolate—is @ ſtriking þ 
proof to me, either that“ He who ſitteth in Heaven," ſcorns + 
the loftineſs of human pride,—or that the evil ſpirit, whoſe 1 
perſonal exiſtence I ſtrongly believe, and even in this age am 1 
confirmed in that belief by a Fell, nay, by a Hurd, has more F 
power than ſome chooſe to allow, 7 
* It may be obſerved, that 1 ſometimes call my great 
friend, Myr. Johnſon, ſometimes Dy. Johnſon y though he had 
at this time a doQot's degree from Trinity College, Dublin, 
The Univerſity of Oxford afterwards conferred it upon him 
by n deploma, in very honourable terms, It was ſome time 
before 1 could bring myſelf to call him Doctor; but, as he 
hes been long known b y that title, : ſhall give it to him in 
the reſt of this Journal. 
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TS 
diſplayed another of his heterodox opinions 
a contempt of tragic acting. He ſaid, the 
action of all players in tragedy is bad. It 
ſhould be a man's ſtudy to repreſs thoſe ſigns 
of emotion and paſſion, as they are called.” 
He was of a direct contrary opinion to that of 
Fielding, in his Tom Jones, who makes Partridge 
ſay, of Garrick, ©* why I could act as well as 
he myſelf. Iam ſure, if I had ſeen a ghoſt, 
4 | ſhould have looked in the very ſame man- 
ner, and done juſt as he did.” For, when 
I aſked him, Would not you, Sir, ſtart as 
Mr. Garrick does, if you ſaw a ghoſt?“ 
He anſwered, © I hope not. If I did, I ſhould 
« frighten the ghoſt.” | 


Monday, 16th Auguſt, —_ 
Dr. William Robertſon came to breakfaſt. * 
We talked of Ogden on Prayer. Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, © The ſame arguments which are uſed 
againſt God's hearing prayer, will ſerve againſt 
his rewarding good, and puniſhing evil. He 
has reſolved, he has declared, in the former 
caſe as in the latter.” He had laſt night looked 
into Lord Hailes's ** Remarks on the Hiſtory of 
* Scotland.” Dr. Robertſon and J ſaid, it was 
a pity Lord Hailes did not write greater things. 
His lordſhip had not then publiſhed his An- 
nals of Scotland.“ — John n. I remember 1 
was once on a Viſit at the houſe of a lady for 


=. | whom 4 
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whom I had a high reſpect. There was a good 
deal of company in the room. When they were 
gone, I ſaid to this lady, © What fooliſh talk- 
ing have we had!“ Yes, (aid ſne) but 
while they talked, you ſaid nothing,” =" I was 
ſtruck with the reproof. How much better is 
the man who does any thing that is innocent, 
that he who does nothing. Beſides, I love 
_ anecdotes. I fancy mankind may come, in 
tine, to write all aphoriſtically, except in nar- 
rative; grow weary of preparation, and con- 
nection, and illuſtration, and all thoſe arts by 
| which a big book is made. If a man is to wait 
| till he weaves anecdotes into a ſyſtem, we may 
be long in getting them, and get but few, in 
| compariſon of what he might get.“ 
| Dr. Robertſon ſaid, the notions of Eupham 
| Macallan, a fanatick woman, of whom Lord 
| Hailes gives a ſketch, were ſtill prevalent 
among ſome of the Preſbyterians; and there- 
fore it was right in Lord Hailes, a man of 
| known piety, to undeceive them. | 
We walked out, that Dr. Johnſon might ſee | 
| - fome of the things which we have to ſhew at 1 
Edinburgh. We went to the Parliament Houſe, | 
where the Parliament of Scotland ſat, and T 
where the Ordinary Lords of Seſſion hold their 
| courts ; and to the New Seſſion Houſe adjoining F 
3h to it, where our Court of Fifteen (the fourteeri , 
| Ordinari ies, with the Lord Preſident at their 
head) 
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head) fit as a Court of Review. We went to 
the Advocates Library, of which Dr. Johnſon 
took a curſory view, and then to what is called 
the Laigh (or under) Parliament Houſe, where 
the records of Scotland, which has an univerſal 
| ſecurity by regiſter, are depoſited, till the great 
| Regiſter Office be finiſhed. I loved to behold. 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon rolling about in this old 
magazine of antiquities. 'There was, by this 
time, a pretty numerous circle of us attending 
upon him. Somebody talked of happy mo- 
ments for compoſition ; and how a man can 
write at one time, and not at another. Nay 
(ſaid Dr. Johnſon) a man may write at any 
time, if he will ſet himſelf doggedly to lt.“ 

I here began to indulge old Scottiſh ſenti- 
ments, and to expreſs a warm regret, that, by 
our Union with England, we were no more 
our independent kingdom was loſt,-Jobn/or. 
« Sir, never talk of your independency, who 
could let your Queen remain twenty years in 
captivity, and then be put to death, without 
even a pretence of juſtice, without your ever 
attempting to reſcue her; and ſuch a Queen 

too! as every man of any gallantry of ſpirit 
| would have ſacrificed his life for.” —/#orthy 

Mr. James Kerr, Keeper of the Records, ** Half 
our nation was bribed by Engliſþ money.“ 
Johnſon. Sir, that is no defence. That makes 
you worſe. ==Good Mr. Brown, Keeper of the 

15 D Advocates 
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Advorater Library We had better ſay no- 
thing about It. "= Bgſwell, * You would have 
been' glad, however, to have had us laſt war, 
Sir, to fight your battles !'"'-— Johnſon, * We 
ſhould have had you for the ſame price, thought 
there had been no union, as we might have had 
Swiſs, or other troops. No, no, I ſhall agree 
to a ſeparation. You have only to go home. — 
uſt as he had ſaid this, I, to divert the ſub- 
wy ſhewed him the ſigned afſurances of the 
three ſucceſſive Kings of the Hanover family, 
fo maintain the Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment in 
Scotland," We'll give you that * bar 
gain,” ſaid he, 
We next went to the great church of St. 
_ Giles, which has loſt its original magnificence 
in the inſide, by being divided into four places 
of Preſbyterian worſhip. ** Come (ſaid Dr. 
Johnſon jocularly to Principal Robertſon *) let 
me ſee what was once a church |” We entered 
that diviſion which was formerly called the New 
Church, and of late the High Church, fo well 
known by the eloquence of Dr, Hugh Blair. It 
is now very __— fitted up; but it was then 
ſhamefully 


* I have hitherto called him Dr. William Robertſon, tv 
diſtinguiſh him from Dr. James Robertſon, who is ſoon to 
make his appearance. But Principal, from his being the head 

of our college, is his uſual — and is ſhorter ; fo b 

Hull uſe it mln 7 
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ſhamefully dirty, Pr. Johnſon ſald nothing at 


the time! but when we came to the great 


door of the Royal Infirmary, where, upon a 
board, was this inſcription, “ Clean your fret]? 
he turned about ſlyly, and ſaid, ** There is no 
occaſion for putting this at the doors of your 
churches!” 

We then conducted him down the Poſt-houſe 


ſtalrs, Parliament - eloſe, and made him look up 
from the Cow-gate to the higheſt building in 


Edinburgh (from which he had juſt deſcended) 
being thirteen floors or ſtories from the ground 
upon the back elevation; the front wall be- 
ing built upon the edge of the hill, and the 


back wall riſing from the bottom of the hill | 
| ſeveral ſtories before it comes to a level with 
the front wall. We proceeded to the College, 


with the Principal at our head, Dr. Adam 
Ferguſſon, whoſe ** Eſſay on the Hiſtory of 
civil Society,” gives him a reſpectable place in 
the ranks of literature, was with us. As the 
College buildings are indeed very mean, the 


x Principal ſaid to Dr. Johnſon, that he muſt 


give them the ſame epithet that a Jeſuit did 


when ſhewing a poor college abroad: be 


miſeria notre,” Dr. Johnſon was, however, 


much pleaſed with the library, and with the 
_ converſation of Dr. James Robertſon, Profeſſor 


of Oriental Languages, the Librarian, We 
talked of Kennico!'s Tranſlation of the Bible, 
98 D a and 
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and hoped it would be quite faithful. Johnſon, 
«« Sir, I know not any crime fo great that a 
man could contrive to commit, as poiſoning 
the ſources of eternal truth.” 
J pointed out to him where there formerly 
ſtood an old wall encloſing part of the college, 
which I remember bulged out in a threatening 
manner, and of which there was a common 
faying, as of Bacon Study at Oxford, that it 
would fall upon the moſt learned man. It had 
ſome time before this been taken down, that 
the ſtreet might be widened, and a more con- 
venient wall built. Mr. Johnſon, glad of an 
opportunity to have a pleaſant hit at Scottiſh 
learning, ſaid, ** they have been afraid it never 
would fall.” Ns 1 
We ſhewed him the Royal, Infirmary, for 
which, and for every other exertion of gene- 
rous public ſpirit itt His power, that noble- 
minded citizen of 'Edinburgh, George Drum- 
mond, will be ever held in honourable temem- 
brance. And we were too proud not to carry 
him to the Abbey of Holyrood: bouſe, that beau- 
_ tiful piece of arehltecture, but, alas ! that de- 
ferted manfion ef royalty, which Hamilton of 

Bangeur, in one of his elegant poems, calls 


A virtuous palace, where no monarch dwells. “ 


I was much entertained while Principat | 
Robertſon fluently harangued to Dr. Johnſon, | 
| upon 


1 


upon the ſpot, concerning ſcenes of his cele- 
brated Hiſtory of Scotland. We furveyed that 
part of the palace appropriated to the Duke of 
Hamilton, as Keeper, in which our beautiful 
Queen Mary lived, and in which David Rizzio 
was murdered ; and alſo the State Rooms, Dr. 
Johnſon was a great reciter of all ſorts of things 
ſerious or comical. I over heard him repeat= 
ing here, in a kind of muttering tone, a line 
of the old ballad,  Fobnny Armſtrong's s Laſt 
Good Night 

And ran him through the fair body 105 


1 ſuppoſe his thinking of the ſtabbing of Riz- 

io had brought this into his mind, by alloci- 
We returned to my houſe, where there met 
him, at dinner, the Ducheſs of Douglas, Sir 
Adolphus Oughton, Lord Chief Baron, Sir 
William Forbes, Prinei pal Robertſon, Mr. Cul- 
len, advocate. Before dinner, he told us of a 
curious converſation between the famous 
George Faulkner and him. George ſaid that En- 
gland had drained Ireland of fifty thouſand 
pounge in ſpecle, — for fifty years, 
_ © How 


The ſtanza from which he took this line lu, 


% But then rofe yp all Edinburgh, 
% They roſe up by thouſknda three z 
A cowardly Scot came John behind, 
$ And ran him through the fair body! 
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How fo, Sir!(ſaid Dr. Johnſon) you muſt have 
a very great trade?” No trade.“ Very rich 
mines?“ No mines.“ From whence, 
then, does all this money come?“ Come 
why out of the blood and bowels of the poor 
people of Ireland 1” ” 

He ſeemed to me to have an unaccountable 
prejudice againſt Swift ; for I once took the 
liberty to aſk him, if Swift had perſonally of- 
fended him, and he told me, he had not. He 
ſaid to-day, ** Swift is clear, but he is ſhallow. 


In coarſe humour, he is inferior to Arbuth- 


not ; in delicate humour, he is inferior to 


Addiſon : So he is inferior to his contempora- 


ries ; without putting him againſt the whole 
world. I doubt if the Tale of a Tub” was 
his ; it has ſo much morethinking, more know- 


ledge, more power, more colour, than any of 


the works which are indiſputably his. If it 


was his, I ſball only ſay, He was impar fibi.” 
We gave him as good a dinner as we could. 


Our Scots. muir-fowl, or growſe, were then 
abundant, and quite in ſeaſon ; and, fo far as 
wiſdom and wit can be aided by adminiſterin 
agreeable ſenſations to the palate, my wife 
took care that our great gueſt ſhould not be 
deficient, BT oo LEE 
Sir Adolphus Oughton, then our Deputy 
Commander in Chief, who was not only an ex- 
cellent officer, but one of the moſt univerſal 
. | ſcholars 
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ſcholars I ever knew, had learnt the Erſe lan- 
guage, and expreſſed his belief in the authen - 
ticity of Offian's Poetry. Dr. Johnſon took 
the oppoſite ſide of that perplexed queſtion ; 
and I was afraid the diſpute wouly have run 
high between them. t Sir Adolphus, who 
had a charming ſweet temper, changed the dif 
courſe, grew playful, laughed at Lord Monbod- 
do's notion of men having tails, and called him 
a Judge. @ poſteriori, which amuſed Dr, ſohn- 
ſon ; and thus hoſtilities were prevented, 
At ſupper we had Dr. Cullen, his fon the 
advocate, Dr. Adam Ferguſſon, Mr. Croſbie, 
advocate. Witchcraft was introduced. Croſbie 
ſaid, he thought it the greateſt blaſphemy to 
ſuppoſe evil ſpirits counteracting the Deity, 
and raiſing ſtorms, for inſtance, to deſtroy his 
creatures,— Johnſon. *© Why, Sir, it moral evil 
be conſiſtent with the government of the Deity, 
why may not phyſical evil be alſo conſiſtent 
1 with it? It is not more ſtrange that there ſnould 
be evil ſpirits, than evil men ; evil unembodied 

ſpirits, than evil embodied ſpirits. And as to 
ſtorms, we know there are ſuch things; and it 
— is no worſe that evil ſpirits raiſe them, than 
g that they riſe,” —Cro/bre. ** But it is not credi- 
, [3 ble, that ſuch ſtories as we are told of witches 


have happened.“ Johnſon. Sir, I am not 


defending their credibility. I am only ſaying, 
that your arguments are not good, and will not 
0 | SS overturn. 


| I 
overturn the belief of witcheraft.— (Dr. Fer- 
guſſon ſaid to me, aſide, © He is right.“) And 
then, Sir, you have all mankind, rude and 

civiliſed, agreeing in the belief of the agen- 
cy of preternatural powers. You muſt take 
evidence: you muſt conſider, that wiſe and 
great men have condemned witches to die.” 
Croſbie. © But an act of parliament put an end 
to witchcraft.” —Johnſon. ** No, Sir! witch» 
craft had ceaſed; and therefore an act of par- 
liament was paſſed to prevent perſecution for 
what was not witchcraft. Why it ceaſed, we 
cannot tell, as we cannot tell the reaſon of ma- 
ny other things.” Dr. Cullen, to keep up the 
gratification of myſterious diſquiſition, with 
the grave addreſs for which he is remarkable 
in his companionable as in his profeſſional 
hours, talked, in a very entertaining manner, 
of people walking and converſing in their ſleep, 
I am very ſorry I have no note of this,. We 
talked of the Ouran-Outang, and of Lord Mon- 
boddo's thinking that he might be taught ta 
ſpeak. Dr. Johnſon treated this with ridicule. 
- Mr. Croſbie ſaid, that Lord Monboddo believed 
the exiſtence of every thing poſſible ; in ſhort, 
that all which is in poſſe might be found in eſe, 
 —Yobnſon. ** But, Sir, it is as poſſible that the 
Ouran-Outang does not ſpeak, as that he ſpeaks. 
However, I ſhall not conteſt the point, I 
ſhould _ thought it not poſſible to find a 
8 YT 
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Monboddo; yet be exiſts.“ I again mention» 


ed the ſtage. Johnſon. ©* The appearance of 
a Player, with whom I have drank tea, coun» 


teracts the imagination that he is the charac- 


ter he repreſents. Nay, you know nobody 


imagines that he is the character he repreſents. 
They ſay, * See Garrick / how he looks to- 


night! See how he'll clutch the dagger!” 


| That is the buz of the theatre.“ 


Tueſday, 17th Auguſt, 
Sir William Forbes came to breakfaſt, and 
brought with him Dr. Blacklock, whom he 


introduced to Dr. Johnſon, who received him 


with a moſt humane complacency, ** Dear Dr. 
Blacklock, I am glad to ſee you !”"—Blacklock 
ſeemed to be much ſurprized, when Dr. John- 
ſon ſaid, it was eaſier to him to write poetry 


than to compoſe his Dictionary. His mind was 


leſs on the ſtretch in doing the one than the 
other. Beſides, compoſing a Dictionary re- 


. quires books and a deſk. You can make a 
poem walking in the fields, or lying in bed,” — 


Dr. Blacklock ſpoke of ſcepticiſm in morals and 
religion, with apparent uneaſineſs, as if he 
wiſhed for more certainty, Dr. Johnſon, who had 


_ thought it all over, and whoſe vigorous under- 


ſanging was fortified by much experience, thus 


encouraged the blind Bard to apply to higher 


ſpeculations, what we all willingly ſubmit to in 
LY common 
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common life. In ſhort, he gave him more fa- 
miliarly the able and fair reaſoning of Butler's 
Analogy : ** Why, Sir, the greateſt concern we 
have in this world, the choice of our profeſſion, 
muſt be determined without demonſtrative 
reaſoning. Human life is not yet fo well 
known, as that we can have it. And take the 
caſe of a man who is ill. I call two phyſicians: 
they differ in opinion. I am nat to lye down, 
and die between them : I muſt do ſomething.” 
— The converſation then turned on Atheiſm t 
on that horrible book Sy/i#me de la Nature; 
and on the ſuppoſition of an eternal neceſſity, 
without deſign, without a 3 mind. 
Jobnſon. If it were ſo, why has it ceaſed? 
Why don't we ſee men thus produced around 
us now? Why, atleaſt, does It not keep pace, in 
ſome meaſure, with the progreſs of time? If 
it tops becauſe there ls now no need of it, 
then it is plain there is, and ever has been, an 
all- powerful intelligence. But ſtay | (ſaid he, 
with one of his ſatyrick laughs), Hah! hah! 
hah ! I ſhall ſuppoſe Scotchmen made neceſ- 
ſarily, and Engliſhmen by choice." | 
At dinner this day, we had Sir Alexander 
Dick, whoſe amiable character, and ingenious 
and cultivated mind, is ſo generally known 
(he was then on the verge of ſeventy, and is 
now eighty-one, with his faculties entire, his 
heart warm, and his temper gay); Sir David 
1 Dalrymple ; 


1 

Dalrymple ; Lord Hailes; Mr. Maclaurin, ad- 
yocate ; Dr. Gregory, who now worthily fills 
his father's medical chair; and my uncle, Dr. 
Boſwell, This was one of Dr. Johnſon's beſt 
days. He was quite in his element. All was 
literature and taſte, without any interruption. 
Lord Hailes, who is one of the beſt philologiſts 

in Great-Britain, who has written papers in 
the..Harld,.and a variety of other works in 
proſe and in verſe, both Latin and Englith, 
pleaſed him highly. He told him, he had dif- 

covered the Life of Cheynel, in the Student, to 
be 1 5 4 © No one elſe knows It.“ 
Dr. Johnſon had, before this, dictated to me a 
la- paper, upon a queſtion purely in the law 
of Scotland, concerning vicious intromiſſion, that 
is to ſay, intermeddling with the effects of a 
deceaſed perſon, without à regular title, which 
formerly was underſtood to ſubje the Inter- 
meddler in payment of all the defunct's debts, 
The principle has of late been relaxed. Dr. 
| Johnſon's argument was, for a renewal of its 
ſtrictneſs, The paper was printed, with addi- 
tions by me, and given into the Court of Seſſion. 
Lord Hailes knew Dr, Johnſon's part not to be 
mine, and ppinted out exactly where it began, 
and where it ended. Dr, Johnſon ſaid, It 
is much now, that his lordſhip can diſtinguiſh 
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| In Dr. Johnſon's Vanity of Human Wiſhes," 
there ls the following paſlage : 


. The teeming mother, anx{ous for her race, 
« Begs, for ench birth, the fortune of @ face 1 
Yet ane eould tell, what ſlls from Beauty (pringy 
% And Scale curſed the charms which pleated a king.“ 


Lord Halles told him he was miſtaken, in 
the inſtances he had given of unfortunate fair 
ones; for neither Fane nor Sedley had a title 
to that deſcription. His lordſhip has ſince 

been ſo obliging as to ſend me a note of this, 

for the communication of which J am ſure my 

readers will thank m. 

The lines in the tenth Satire of Juvenal 
according to my alteration, ſhould have run 

Fe thus; 


e. vet Shore could tell | 
« And Haliere 7 curled,” 


ee «© The firſt was penitent by en, the 

* ſecond by ſentiment; though the truth is, 

# Mademoiſelle de la Valiere threw herſelf 

(but fill from ſentiment) in the King's way. 

* Our friend choſe Vane, who was far from 

e being well-looked ; and Sedley, who was ſo 

„ugly, that Charles 11. {aid his brother had 
her by "ww of penance,” M 

r. 


# Miſtreſs of Edward IV. 7 Miſtreſs of Louis XIV. 
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MI. Maclaurin's learning and talents enabled 
| him to do hls part very well in Dr. Johnſon's 
company. He produced two epltaphs upon 
his father, the celebrated mathematlelan. One 

in Engliſh, of which Dr. Johnſon did not 
change one word, In the other, which was in 
Latin, he made ſeyeral alterations, In place 
of the very words of Virgil, Ubi luflus ot pa- 
vor ef plurima mortis imago,“ he wrote © Ubi Iuc- 
tus regnant et pauor.“ He introduced the word 
prorſus into the line ** Martalibus prorſus non 
abfit ſolatium; and after Hujus enim ſcripta 
evolve,” he added, Mentemque tantarum rerum 
capacem corpori caduco ſuperſtitem crede; which 

is quite applicable to Dr. Johnſon himſelf. 

Mr. Murray, advocate, who married a niece 
of Lord Mansfield's, and is now one of the 
Judges of Scotland, by the title of Lord Hen- 
derland, ſat with us a part of the evening; but 
did not venture to ſay any thing, that I remem- 
ber, which he certainly might have done; had 
not an over anxiety prevented him. rol 

At ſupper we had Dr. Alexander Webſter, 

| Who, though not learned, had ſuch a know- 

tedge of mankind, ſuch a fund of information 

and entertainment, ſo clear a head and ſuch ac- 

commodating manners, that Dr. Johnſon found 

him a very agreeable com n. ö 

When Dr. Johnſon and I were left by our- 
ſelves, I read to him my notes of the Opinions 
. of 
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of our Judges upon the Queſtion of Literary 


Property, He did not like them; and ſaid, 
© they make mo think of your Judges not with 


that reſpect which I ſhould wiſh to do.“ To 


the argument ode of them, that there can be 


no property in blaſphemy or nonſenſe, he an- 
ſwered, then your rotten ſheep are mine 


By that rule, when a man's houſe falls into de- 
cay, he muſt loſe it.”—T mentione$;,an argu- 
ment of mine, that literary perfofmances are 


not taxed, As Churchill ſays, 


No ſtateſinan yet has thought it worth his pains 
% To tax our labours, or exciſe our brains.“ 


and therefore they are not property," Yet, 
(ſaid he) we hang a man for ſtealing a horſe, 


and, horTes are not taxed,” Mr. Pitt has ſince. 


put an end to that argument. 


Wedneſday, 18th Auguſt. 


On this day we ſet out from Edinburgh. 
We ſhould gladly have had Mr. Scott to go 
with us ; but he was obliged to return to Eng- 


latd.—l have given a ſketch of, Dr. A 


My readers may wiſh to Kno wen little of his 
fellow traveller. Think, then, of a gentleman 
of anelent blood, the pride of which was his 
predominant pafflon. He was then in his 
thirty=third year, and had been about four 
years happily married. Hig lnellnation was - 

| 6 
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be a Soldier; but his father, a reſpectable Judge, 
had preſſed him into the profeſſion of the law. 
He had travelled a good deal, and ſeen many 
varieties of human life. He had thought more 
than any body ſuppoſed, and had a pretty good 
ſtock of general learning and knowledge. He 
had all Dr. Johnſon's principles, with ſome de- 
gree of relaxation, He had rather too little, 
than too much prudence ; and, his imagination 
being lively, he often ſaid things of which the 
effect was very different from the intention, 
He reſembled ſometimes 


4 Tho beſt good man, with the worſt- natur d muſe," 


He cannot deny himſelf the vanity of finiſhing 
with the encomium of Dr. Johnſon, whoſe 
friendly partiality to the companion of his 
Tour, repreſents him as one whoſe acute- 
neſs would help my inquiry, and whoſe gaiety 
of converſation, and civility of manners, are 
ſufficient to counteract the inconveniencies of 
ttavel, in countries leſs hoſpitable than we 
have paſſed.“ A 
Dr. Johnfon thought it — to put 
himſelf to the additional expetice of Bud 
with him Francis Barber, his falthful black fer- 
vatit ; fo we were attended only by my man, 
Jaſeph Ritter, a Bohemian j a fine ſtately fellow 
above fix feet high, whe had been over a great 
1 you of Europe, and ſpoke many languages. 
e was the beſt ſervant I ever ſaw In my = 
N ef 
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Let not my readers diſdain his introduction f 
For Dr. Johnſon gave him this character: 

&© Sir, he is a civil man, and a wiſe man.” 
From an erroneous apprehenſion of violence, 
Dr. ſohnſon had provided a pair of piſtols, 
ſome gunpowder, and a quantity of bullets. 
But upon being aſſured we ſhould run no riſk 
of meeting any robbers, he left his arms and 


ammunition in an open drawer, of which he gave 


my wife the charge. He alſo left in that drawer 
one volume of a pretty full and cutious Diary 
of his Life, of which 1 have a few fragments 
but the book has been deſtroyed, I wiſh fe- 
male cutriofity had been ſtrong enough to have 
had it all tranſeribed, which __ eaſily have 
been done ; and 1 ſhould think the theft, being 
re bono publice, might have been forgiven. 
ut I may be wrong. My wille told me ſhe 
never once looked into it,--She did not ſeem 
quite eaſy when we leſt her, But away we 
went! . | 
Mr. Nairne, advocate, was to go with us as 
far as St. Andrews. It gives me pleaſure that, 
by mentioning his name, I connect his title to 
the juſt and handſome compliment paid him by 
Dr. Johnſon, in his book: A gentleman who 
could ftay with us only long enough to make 


us know how much we loſt by his leaving us.” | 


When we came to Leith, I talked with perhaps 
too boaſting an air, how pretty the Frith of 
Forth looked; as indeed, after the proſpect 

15 from 
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from Conſtantinople, of which I have been 
told, and that from Naples, which I have ſeen, 
I believe the view of that Frith and its envi- 
rons, from the Caſtle-hill of Edinburgh, is the 
— fineſt proſpe& in Europe. Aye (ſaid Mr. 
Johnſon) that is the ſtate of the world. Water 
is the ſame every where.” | 


Da eſt injuſti ecetula forma marls. # 


1 told him the port here was the mouth of 
the river or water of Leith, . Not Lethe,” ſald 
Mr. Nalrne.—“ Why, Sir, (ſald Pr. Johnſon) 
when a Seotſman ſets out from this port for 
England, he forgets his natlve country,” == 
/Nairne. “ hope, Sir, you ſhall forget England 
here. -ohne, * Then 'twill be ſtill more 
Lethe. He obſerved of the Pler or Quay, 
« you have no occaſion for ſo large a one: 

our trade does not require it: But you are 
like a ſhopkeeper who takes a ſhop, not only 
for what he has to put in it, but that it may 
be believed he has a great deal to put into 
it.“ It is very true, that there is now, com- 
paratively, little trade upon the eaſtern coaſt 
of Scotland. The riches of Glaſgow ſhew 
how much there is in the weſt ; and perhaps 
we ſhall find trade travel weſtwards, on a great 
ſcale, as well as a ſmall. / 7 
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We talked of a man's drowning himſelf.— 
Jabnſon. I ſhould never think it time to make 
away with myſelf.” put the caſe of Euſtace 
Budgell, who was accuſed of forging a will, 
and ſunk himſelf in the Thames, before the 
trial of its authenticity came on. Suppoſe, 

Sir, (ſaid I) that a man is abſolutely ſure, that, 
if he lives a few days longer, .he ſhall be de- 
tected in a fraud, the conſequence of which 
will be utter diſgrace and expulſion from ſaci- 
ety ?—Yobnſon. ©** Then, Sir, let him go abroad 
to a diſtant country ; let him go to ſome place 
where he is not known. Don't let him go to 
the devil where he is known!“ 

He then ſaid, 1 ſee a number of people 
bare footed here. I ſuppoſe you all went ſo 
before the Union. Boſwell, your anceſtors 
went ſo, when they had as much land as your 
family has now. Yet Auchinleck is the Field of 
Slones. There would be bad going bare footed 
there. The Lairds however did it.” I bought 
ſome [peMings, fiſh ( generally whitings) ſalted 
and dried in a particular manner, being dipped 

in the ſea and dried in the ſun, and eat by the 

Scats by way of a reliſh. He had never ſeen 
them, though they are ſold in London. 1 in- 
| ſiſted on ſcottify:ag “ his palate ; but he was 
very 


* My friend, General Campbell, Governor of Madras, 
tells me, that they make ſpeldings in the Eaſt-Indies, particu- 
larly at Bombay, where they call them Bombaloes. 
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„ 
very reluctant. With difficulty I preyailed 


with him to let a bit of one of thoſe /peldings 
lye in his mouth. He did not like it. 


In croſſing the Frith, Dr. Johnſon deter- 
mined that we ſnould land upon Inch Keith. 
On approaching it, we firſt obſerved a high 
rocky ſnore. We coaſted about, and put into 
a little bay on the North-weſt. We clambered 
up a very ſteep aſcent, on which was very 
good graſs, but rather a profuſion of thiſtles. 
There were ſixteen head of black cattle graz- 
ing upon the iſland. Lord Hailes obſerved to 
me, that Braniome calls it Liſle des Chevaux, 


and that it was probably a ſafer ſtable” than 


many others in his time. The fort, with an 
inſcription on it, Maria Re I 564, is ſtrongly 
built. Dr. Johnſon examined it with much 
attention. He ſtalked like a giant among the 


luxuriant thiſtles and nettles. There are three 


wells in the iſland; but we could not find one 
in the ſort. There muſt probably have been 
one, though now filled up, as a garriſon could 
not ſubſiſt without it. But I have dwelt too 


long on this little ſpot. Dr. Johnſon after- 


wards bid me try to write a deſcription of our 
diſcovering Inch Keith, in the uſual ſtyle of 
travellers, deſcribing fully every particular; 
how we concluded that it muſt have once been 


inhabited, and introducing many ſage reflecti- 
ons ; and we ſhould ſee how a thing might be 


E 2 covered 


1 
covered in words, ſo as to induce people to 
come and ſee it. All that was ſaid might be 
true, and yet in reality there might be nothing 
to ſee. He ſaid, I'd have this iſland. I'd 
build a houſe, make a good landing-place, 
have a garden, and vines, and all ſorts of trees. 
A rich man, of a hoſpitable turn, here, would 
have many viſitors from Edinburgh. ” When 
we had got into our boat again, he called to 
me, ** Come, now, pay a claſſicat compliment 
to the ifland on quitting it. J happened lucki- 
ly, in alluſion to the beautiful Queen Mary, 
whoſe name is upon the fort, to think of what 


Virgil makes Aneas ſay, on n the coun- 
try of his charming Dido. 


Invitus regina tuo de littore ceſſi. 


% Very well hit off!” ſaid he. | 

We dined at Kinghorn, and then got into a 
poſt-chaiſe. Mr. Nairne and his ſervant, and 
Joſeph, rode by us. We ſtopped at Cupar, 
and drank tea. We talked of parliament ; and 
I ſaid, I ſuppoſed very few of the members 
knew much of what was going on, as indeed 
very few gentlemen know much of their own 
private affairs,=Fobn/on, ** Why, Sir, if a man 
is not of a ſluggiſh mind, he may be his own 
ſteward, If he will look into his affairs, he 
will ſoon learn; So it is as to public affairs. 


There 


1 
There muſt always be a certain number of men 
of buſineſs in parliament.” —Bofwell. *<©* But 
conſider, fir, what is the Houſe of Commons ? 
Is not a great proportion of it choſen by Peers? 
Do you think, ſir, they ought to have ſuch an 
influence?“ Johnſon. « Yes, ſir. Influence 
muſt ever be in proportion to property; and 
it is right it ſhould.” — Boſwell. *©* But is there 
not reaſon to fear that the common people may 
be oppreſſed ?”— John on. No, fir. Our 
great fear 1s from want of power in governs 
ment. Such a ſtorm of vulgar force has broke 
in, - Beſwell. It has only roared. Johnſon. 
Sir, it has roared, till the Judges in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall have been afraid topronounce ſen- 
tence in oppoſition to the popular cry. You 
are frightened by what is no longer dangerous, 
like Preſbyterians by Popery He then re- 
peated a paſſage, I think, in Butler's Remains, 
which ends, ** and would cry, Fire! Fire! 
in Noah's flood“ .“ 

5 We 

The paſſuge quoted by Dr. Johnſon is in the Character of 
the A Butler's Remains, p. 232, edit. 1754.— 
He preaches, indeed, both in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon z for 
he rails at Popery, when the land is almoſt loſt in Preſby- 
| teryz and would cry Fire! Fire! in Noah's flood.“ 
' There is reaſon to believe that this piece was not written 
by Butler, but by Sir John Birkenhead z for Wood, in his 
Atbenæ Oxonienſes, Vol, II. p. 640, enumerates it among that 

ntleman's works, and gives the following account of it: 
„ The Aſſembly-man (or the character of an Aſſembly man) 
written 1647, Lond. 1662-3, in three ſheets in qu. The * 

| | | of 
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We had a dreary drive, in a duſky night, to 


St. Andrew's, where we arrived late. We 


found a good ſupper at Glaſs's inn, and Dr. 
Johnſon revived agreeably. He ſaid, the col- 


lection called The Muſes' Welcome to King 


James,“ (firſt of England, and ſixthof Scotland,) 
on his return to his native kingdom, ſhewed 
that there was then abundance of learning in 
Scotland ; and that the conceits in that collec- 
tion, with which people find fault, were mere 

mode. He ſaid, we could not now entertain a 

ſovereign ſo; that Buchanan had ſpread the 

ſpirit of learning amongſt us, but we had loſt 
it during the civil wars. He did not allow the 

Latin poetry of Pitcairne ſo much merit, as 


has been uſually attributed to it ; though he 


owned that one of his pieces which he men- 
_ tioned, but which I am ſorry is not ſpecified 
in my notes, was very well.” It is not im- 
probable chat it was the poem which Prior has 
10 elegantly tranſlated. 

After ſupper, we made a proceſſion to Saint 


Leonard's College, the landlord walking before 
| us 


of it was taken from the author by thoſe who ſaid they could 
not rob, becauſe all was theirs; ſo exciſed what they liked 
not; and ſo mangled and reformed it, that it was no character 
of an Aſſembly, but of themſelves, ' At length, after it had 
ſlept ſeveral years, theauthor publiſhed it, to avoid falſe copies. 
It is alſo reprinted in a book entit, Wit and Loyalty revived, in 
a collection of ſome fmort ſatyrs in verſe and proſe onthe late 
times. Lond. 1682, qu. ſaid to be written by Abr. Cowley, 


Sir John Birkenhead, and Hudibras, alias Sam. Butler“ — For 


this information J am indebted to Mr. Reed, of Staple Inn. 
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us with a candle, and the waiter with a lantern. 
That college had ſome time before been diſ- 
ſolved ; and Dr. Watſon, a profeſſor here, (the 
hiſtorian of Philip II.) had purchaſed the 
ground, and what buildings remained. When 

we entered his court, it ſeemed quite academi- 
cal; and we found in his houſe very comfort. 
able and genteel accommodation“. 


Thurſday, 19th Auguſt. 

We roſe much refreſhed. I had with me a 
map of Scotland, a Bible, which was given me 
by Lord Mountſtuart when we were together 
in Italy, and Ogden's Sermons on Prayer. 
Mr. Nairne introduced us to Dr. Watſon, 

whom we found a well-informed man, of very 
amiable manners. Dr. Johnſon, after they 
were acquainted, ſaid, I take great delight 
in him.” His daughter, a very pleaſing young 
lady, made breakfaſt. Dr. Watſon obſerved, 
that Glaſgow Univerſity had fewer home ſtu- 
_ dents, ſince trade increaſed, as learning was 
rather incompatible with it.— Johnſon. Why, 
_ fir, as trade is now carried on by ſubordinate 
hands, men in trade have as much leiſure as 
others; and now learning itſelf is a trade. A 
man goes to a bookſeller, and gets what he 
can. We have done with patronage. In the 
_ infancy of learning, we find ſome great man 
. praiſed for it. This diffuſed it among others. 
When 


0 My Journal, from this day incluſive, was read by Dr, 
Johnſon, 


Is 3 
When it 133 general, an > acer leaves 
the great, and applies to the multitude,” — 
Boſwell, It is a ſhame that authors are not 
now better patronized.” — John ſon. No, fir. 
If learning cannot ſupport a man, if he muſt 
ſit with his hands acroſs till ſomebody feeds 
him, it is as to him a bad thing, and it 1s 
better as it is. With patronage, what flattery ! 
what falſehood ! While a man is in equilibrio, 
he throws th among the multitude, and 
lets them take it as they pleaſe: in patronage, 
he muſt ſay what pleaſes his patron, and it is 
an equal chance whether that be truth or falſe- 
hood.“ Watſon. But is not the caſe now, 
that inſtead of flattering one peru, we flatter 
the age? — Johnſon. No, ſir./ The world al- 
ways lets a man tell what he thinks, his own 
way. I wonder however, that ſo many people 
have written, who might have let it alone. 
That people ſhould endeavour to excel in con- 
verſation, 1 do not wonder; becauſe in conver- 
ſation praiſe is inſtantly reverberated.“ 

We talked of change of manners. Dr. John- 
ſon obſerved, that our drinking leſs than our 
anceſtors was owing to the change from ale to 
wine. 1 remember (ſald he) when all the 
lernt people in Lichfield got drunk every tight, 
and were not the worſe thought of. Ale was 
cheap, fo you preſſed 2 When a man 
mult brlus a bottle vf Witte he Is not 1 

alte. 
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haſte. Smoaking has gone out. To be ſure, 


it is a ſhocking thing, blowing ſmoak out of 
our mouths into other peoples mouths, eyes, 
and noſes, and having the ſame thing done to 


us. Yet I cannot account why a thing which 


requires ſo little exertion, and yet preſerves 
the mind from total vacuity, ſhould have gone 
out. Every man has ſomething by which he 

calms himſelf: beating with his feet, or ſo®, I 


remember when people in England changed a 


ſhirt only once a week : a Pandour, when he 
gets a ſhirt, greaſes it to make it laſt. For- 
merly, good tradeſmen had no fire but in the 
kitchen; never in the parlour, except on Sun- 
day. My father, who was a magiſtrate of 
Lichfield, lived thus. They never began to 
have a fire in the parlour, but on leaving off 
buſineſs, or ſome great revolutjon of their 


life.” —Dr, Watſon ſaid, the hall was as a kitch- 


en, in old ſquires houſes, Johy/on. : No, Sir. 
The hall was for great occaſions, and never was 


uſed for domeſtick refection.”---We talked of 


the Union, and what money it had brought 


into Scotland. Dr. Watſon obſerved, that a 
little money formerly went as far as a great 
deal now;---Fobyſon, * In ſpeculation, it ſeemg 


that a ſmaller quantity of money, equal in va- 
lue to a larger quantity, if equally divided, 


ſhould produce the fame effect. But it is not 


2 10 
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ſo in reality. Many more conveniences and 
elegancies are enjoyed where money is plenty, 
than where it is ſcarce. Perhaps a great fa- 
millarity with it, which ariſes from plenty, 
makes us more eaſily part with it.“ 


After what Dr. Johnſon has ſaid of St. An- 


drew's, which he had long wiſhed to ſee, as 
our ancient univerſity, and the ſeat of our Pri- 
mate in the days of epiſcopacy, I can ſay lit- 


tle. Since the publication of Dr. Johnſon's. 


book, I find that he has been cenſured for not 
leeltig here the anclent chapel of &. Rule, a 
curlous piece of ſacred architecture. But this 
was neither his fault nor mine. We were 
both of us abundantly defirous of ſurveying 


ſuch fort of antiquities ; but neither of us 


knew of this. I am afraid the eenſure muſt 
fall on thefe who did not tell us of it. In every 

lace, where there ls any thing worthy of ob- 
ervation, there ſhould be a ſhort 7 nted di- 
rectory for ſtrangers, ſuch as we find in all the 
towns of Italy, and in ſome of the towns in 
England, I was told that there is a manuſcript 
account of St. Andrew's, by Martin, ſecretary 
to Archbiſhop Sharp ; and that one Douglas 
has publiſhed a ſmall account of it. I inquired 
at a bookſeller's, but could not get it. Dr. John- 
ſon's veneration for the Hierarchy is well 
known. There is no wonder then, that he was 


affected with a ſtrong indignation, while he 


beheld 
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beheld the ruins of religious magniflcence. 1 
happened to aſk where John Knox was buried. 
Dr. Johnſon burſt out, I hope in the high- 
way. I have been looking at his reformatlons.“ 

It was a very fine day. Dr. Johnſon ſeemed 
quite wrapt up in the contemplation of the 
{cenes which were now preſented to him. He 

kept his hat off while he was upon any part of 
the ground where the Cathedral had ſtood. He 
ſald well, that ! Knox had ſet on a mob, with- 
out knowing where it would end; and that 
_ differing from a man in doctrine Was no rea- 
ſon why you ſhould pull his houſe about his 
ears.“ As we walked in the elelſters, there was 
a foletmn echo, while he talked loud of a pro- 
er retirement from the world. Mr. Nairne 
ald, he had an inclination to retire, I ealled 
Dr. Johnſon's attention te this, that I might 
hear his epinlen If it was right.==Jobu/ox, 
it Yes, when he has done his duty to faciety, 
In general, as every man is obliged not only 
to “ love Gon, but his neighbour as himſelf," 
he muſt bear his part in active life; yet there 
are exceptions. Thoſe who are exceedingly 
ſcrupulous (which I do not approve, for 1 am 
no friend to * and find their ſerupulo- 
ſity invincible, ſo that they are quite in the 


dark, and know not what they ſhall do- or 
thoſe who cannot reſiſt temptations, and find 
they make themſelves worſe by being in the 
world, without making it better, may retire. 

| 1 I ne- 
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I never read of a hermit, but in imagination * a 


kiſs his feet ; never of a monaſtery, but I could 
fall on my knees, and kiſs the pavement, But 
I think putting young people there, who 
know nothing of life, nothing of retirement, 
is dangerous and wicked, It is a ſaying as 
old as Heſiod, 


Egya nar, Baile ihr, ivxaile vic rar. 


That is a very noble line: not that young men 
ſhould not pray, or old men not give counſel, 
but that every ſeaſon of life has its proper du- 
ties. I have thought of retiring, and have 
talked of it to a friend; but I find my vocati- 
on is rather to active life.” I ſaid ſome young 
monks might be allowed, to-ſhew that it is not 


age alone that can retire. to pious ſolitude; 


but he thought this would only ſhew they 
could not reſiſt temptation. _ 
He wanted to mount the ſteeples, but it 
could not be done. There are no good in- 
ſerlptions here. Bad Roman characters he na- 
turally miſtook for half Gothick, half Roman. 
One of the ſteeples, which he was told was in 
danger, he wiſhed not to be taken down ; ** for, 
faid he, it may fall on ſome of the poſterity of 
John Knox ; and no great matter!“ Dinner 
was mentioned. - Jobxſon, ** Aye, aye; 
amidſt all theſe ſorrowful ſcenes, I have no 
pbjeRion to dinner.“ | | 
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We went and looked at the caſtle, where 
Cardinal Beaton was murdered, and then vl- 
ſited Principal Muriſon at his college, where 
is a good library-room ; but the Principal 
was abundantly vain of it, for he ſeriouſly ſaid 
to Dr. Johnſon, “ you have not ſuch a one in 
England.” 5 

The profeſſors entertained us with a very 
good dinner. Preſent: Muriſon, Shaw, Cooke, 
Hill, Haddo, Watſon, Flint, Brown. I ob- 
| ſerved, that I wondered to ſee him eat ſo well, 
after viewing ſo many ſorrowful ſcenes of 
ruined religious magnificence. Why, ſaid 
he, I am not ſorry, after ſeeing theſe gentle- 
men; for they are not ſorry.” ---Muriſor ſaid all 
ſorrow was bad, as it was murmuring agaiuſt 
the diſpenſations of Providence. Johnſon. 
* Sir, ſorrow is inherent in humanity. As you 


cannot judge two and two to be either five, or 


three, but certainly four, ſo, when comparing 
a worſe preſent ſtate with a better which is 
paſt, you cannot but feel ſorrow. It is not 
cured by reaſon, but by the incurſion of pre- 
ſent objects, which wear out the paſt, You 
need not murmur, though you are ſorry... 
Myriſon, © But St. Paul ſays, * I have learnt, 
in whatever ſtate I am, therewith to be con- 
| tent.” === Fobn/on. ** Sir, that relates to riches 
and poverty ; for we ſee St. Paul, when he 
had a thorn in the fleſh, prayed — ta 

| ave 
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have it removed: and then he could not be 
content.“ -Muriſon, thus refuted, tried to be 
ſmart, and drank to Dr. Johnſon, ** Long may 
you lecture!“ — Dr. Johnſon after wards, ſpeak- 
ing of his not drinking wine, ſaid, The Doc- 
tor ſpoke of lecluring (looking to him). I give 


all 3 lectures on water.“ 


He defended requiring ſubſcription in thoſe 
admitted to univerſities, thus: As all who 
come into the country muſt obey the king, ſo 


all who come into an univerſity muſt be of the 


church.” 

And here I muſt do Dr. Johnſon the juſtice 
to contradict a very abſurdand ill-natured ſtory, 
as to what paſſed at St. Andrew's. Ithas been 
circulated, that after grace was ſaid in Eng- 
liſh, in the uſual manner, he with the greateſt 


marks of contempt, as if he had held it to be 


no grace in an univerſity, would not ſit down 
till he had ſaid grace aloud in Latin. This 


would have been an inſult indeed to the gen- 


tlemen who were entertaining us. But the 
truth was preciſely thus: In the courſe of con- 
verſation at dinner, Dr. Johnſon, in very good 


humour, ſaid, * I ſhould have expected to 


have heard a Latin grace, among ſo many 
earned men: we had always a Latin grace 
« at Oxford. I believe I can repeat it.“ Which 
he did, as giving the learned men in one place 


a ſpe- 
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a ſpecimen of what was 50 by the learned 
men in another place. 

We went and ſaw the church, in which is 
Archbiſhop Sharp's monument. I was ſtruck 
with the ſame kind of feelings with which the 
- churches of Italy impreſſed me. I was pleaſed, 
curiouſly pleaſed, to ſee Dr. Johnſon actually 
in St. Andrew's, of which we had talked fo long. 
Profeſſor Haddo was with us this afternoon, 
along with Dr. Watſon. We looked at St. Sal- 
vador's College. The rooms for ſtudents ſeem- 
ed very commodious, and Dr. Johnſon ſaid, the 
chapel was the neateſt place of worſhip he had 
ſeen. The key of the library could not be 
found ; for it ſeems Profeſſor Hill, who was out 
of town, had taken it with him. Dr. Johnſon 
told a joke he had heard of a monaſtery abroad, 
where the key of the library could never be 
found. 

It was ſomewhat diſpiriting, to ſee this an- 
cient archiepiſcopal city now ſadly deſerted. 


We ſayw in one of its ſtreets a remarkable proof 


of liberal toleration; a nonjuring clergyman, 
with a jolly countenance and a round belly, like 
a well- fed monk, ſtrutting about in his canno- 
nicals. 

We obſerved two occupations united in the 
ſame perſon, who had hung out two ſign-poſts. 
Upon one was © James Hood, White Iron 
Smith,” (i. e. 'Tin-plate Worker). Upon 

| another, 
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another, The Art of Fencing taught, by 


James Hood.” —Upon this laſt were painted 


ſome trees, and two men fencing, one of whom 


ad hit the other in the eye, to ſhow his great 
dexterity ; ſo that the art was well taught. 
Johnſon. Were I ſtudying here, I ſhould go 
and take a leſſon. I remember Hope, in his 
book on this art, ſays, * the Scotch are very 
good fencers.“ | 
We returned to the inn, where we had been 
entertained at dinner, and drank tea in company 
with ſome of the Profeſſors, of whoſe civilities 
I beg leave to add my humble and very grateful 
acknowledgement to the honourable teſtimon 
of Dr. Johnſon, in his“ Journey,” 
We talked of compoſition, which was a fa- 


vourite topic of Dr. Watſon's, who firſt diſtin- 


guiſned himſelf by lectures on rhetoric,--- 
Jobnſon. 1 adviſed Chambers, and would ad- 
viſe every young man beginning to compoſe, to 
do it as faſt as he can, to get a habit of having 
his mind to ſtart promptly ; it is ſo much more 
difficult to improve in ſpeed than in accuracy.“ 
ati ſon. I own I am for much attention to 
accuracy in compoſing, leſt one ſhould get bad 
habits of doing it in a ſlovenly manner.”--- 
Johnſon. Why, Sir, you are confounding do- 


ing inaccurately with the neceſſity of doing inac- 


curately. A man knows when his compoſition 
is inaccurate, and when he thinks fit he'll cor- 
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rect it. But, if a man is accuſtomed to compoſe 
ſlowly, and with difficulty, upon all occaſions, 
there is a danger that he may not compoſe at 
all, as we do not like to do that which is not 


done eaſily ; and, at any rate, more time is 


conſumed in a ſmall matter than ought to be.“ 
—Patſor ſaid, ** Dr. Hugh Blair took a week 


to compoſe « ſermon.“ - Johnſon. Then, Sir, 


that is for want of the habit of compoſing 
quickly, which 1 am infiſting one ſhould ac» 
quire.”——=H#atſon ſaid, ** Blair was not com- 
poſing all the week, but only ſuch hours as he 
found himſelf diſpoſed for compoſition,” — 
Johnſon, ** Nay, Sir, unleſs you tell me the 


time he took, you tell me nothing. If I ſay 1 


took a week to walk a mile, and have had the 
gout five days, and been ill otherwiſe another 
day, I have taken but one day. I myſelf have 


compoſed about forty ſermons. I have begun 


a ſermon after dinner, and ſent it off by the 
poſt that night. I wrote forty-eight of the 
printed octavo pages of the Life of Savage at a 


ſitting ; but then I ſat up all night. I have 


alſo written ſix ſheets in a day of tranſlation 
from the French.” - Beſwell. We have all 
obſerved how one man dreſſes himſelf ſlowly, 


and another faſt,” — Johnſon. © Yes, Sir; it is 


wonderful how much time ſome people will 
conſume in dreſſing ; taking up a thing and 
looking at it, and laying it down, and taking 
F it 
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it up again. Every one ſhould get the habit 
of doing it quickly. I would ſay to a young 
divine, Here is your text; let me fee how 
* ſoon you can make a ſermon.“ Then I'd ſay, 
Let me ſee how much better you can make 
git.“ Thus J Mould ſee both his powers and 
his judgment.“ 

We all went to Dr. Watſon's to ſupper. 
Miſs Sharp, great grandchild of Archbiſhop 
Sharp, was:there ; as was Mr. Craig, the inge- 
nious architect of the new town of Edinburgh, 
and nephew of Thomſon, to whom Dr. John- 
ſon has ſince done ſo much juſtice, in his 
„Lives of the Poets.“ 

We talked of memory, and its various modes. 
Jobnſon. Memory will play ſtrange tricks. 
One ſometimes lofes a ſingle word. I once loſt 
fugaces in the Ode Poſthume, Poſthume.” I men- 
tioned to him,-that a worthy gentleman of my 
acquaintance actually forgot his own name. 
Johnſon. Sir, that was a morbid oblivion,” 


| Friday, 2oth Auguſt. 

Dr. Shaw, the profeſſor of divinity, break- 
faſted with us. I took out my Ogden on 
Prayer,” and read ſome of it to the company. 
Dr. Jonhſon praiſed him. Abernethy (ſaid 
he) allows only of a phyſical effect of prayer 
upon the mind, which may be produced many 
ways, as well as by prayer; for inſtance, by 
meditation, Ogden goes farther. In truth, 

| we 
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we have the conſent of all nations for the effi- 


cacy of prayer, whether offered up by indivi- 


duals,. or by aſſemblies; and Revelation has 
told us it will be effectual.“ -I ſaid, © Leech- 
man ſeemed to incline to Abernethy's doctrine.” 
--- Watſon obſerved, that Leechman meant to 
ſhew, that, even admitting no effect to be pro- 
duced by prayer, reſpecting the Deity, it was 
uſeful to our minds. He had given only a 


part of his ſyſtem: Dr. Johnſon thought he 


"_ have given the whole. 


r. Johnſon enforced the ſtrict obſervance 


of 3 Said he, It ſhould be different 
from another day. People may walk; but not 
throw ſtones at birds. There may be relaxa- 


tion, but there ſhould be no levity.“ 


We went and ſaw Colonel Nairne's garden 
and grotto. Here was a fine old plane tree. 
Unluckily the colonel ſaid, there was but this 
and another large tree in the county. This 
was an excellent cue for Dr. Johnſon, who 


laughed enormouſly, calling to me to hear this. 


He had expatiated to me on the nakedneſs of 
that part of Scotland which he had ſeen, His 
Journey has been violently abuſed, for what 


he has ſaid upon this ſubject. But let it be 


conſidered, that, when Dr. Johnſon talks of 
trees, he means trees of good ſize, ſuch as he 
was accuſtomed to ſee in England ; and of 


theſe there are certainly very few upon the 


1 „ eaſtern 


EE 
eaflern coaſt of Scotland, Beſides, he ſaid, tliat 
he meant to give only a map of the road; and 


let any travellerobſerve how many trees, which 


deſerve the name, he can ſee from the road 
from Berwick to Aberdeen. Had Dr. Johnſon 
ſ1id “ there are no trees” upon this line, he 
would have ſaid what is coltoquially true; 
becauſe, by no trees, in common ſpeech, we 
mean few, When he is particular in counting, 
he may be attacked. I know not how Colonel 


Nairne came to ſay there were but u large 


trees in the county of Fife, I did not per- 
ceive that he ſmiled. There are not a great 
many, to be ſure ; but I could have ſhewn him 
more than two at Balmuto, from whence my 
anceſtor came. : 

In the grotto, we ſaw a wonderful large lob- 
ſter claw. In front of it were petrified ſtocks 
of fir, plane, and ſome other tree, Dr. John- 
ſon ſaid, ** Scotland has no right to boaft of 
this grotto; it is owing to perſonal merit, I 
never denied perſonal merit to many of you.“ 
---Profeſlor Shaw ſaid to me, as we walked, 
« This is a wonderful man: he is maſter of 
every ſubject he handles,” Dr. Watſon allow- 
ed him a very ſtrong underſtanding, but won- 
dered at his total inattention to eſtabliſhed man- 
ners, as he came from London. . 

1 have not preſerved, in my Journal, any of 
the converſation which paſſed between Dr. 

5 Johnſon 
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Johnſon and Profeſſor Shaw ; but I recollect 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me afterwards, = took 
much to Shaw,” 

We left St. Andrew's about noon, and ſome 
miles from it obſerving, at Leuchars, a church 
with an old tower, we ſtopped to look at it. 
The manſe, as the parſonage-houſe is called in 
Scotland, was cloſe by. I waited on the mi- 
niüſter, mentioned our names, and begged he 
would tell us what he knew about it. He wag 

a very civil old man; but could only inform 
us, that it was ſuppoſed to have ſtood eight 
hundred years, He told us, there was a colo- 
ny of Danes in his pariſh; that they had landed 
at a remote period of time, and ſtill remained 
a diſtinct people. Dr. Johnſon ſhrewd]y in- 
quired if they had brought women with + Rong 
We were not ſatisfied, as to this colony, 


We ſaw, this day, Dundee and Aberbrothick, 
the laſt of which Dr. Johnſon has celebrated in 
his! Journey.” Upon the road we talked of 
the Roman Catholic faith, He mentioned (1 
think) Tillotſon's argument againſt tranſub- 
ſtantlation: „That we are as ſure we ſeo bread 
and wine only, as that we read in the Bible the 
text on which that falſe doctrine is founded. 
We have only the evidence of our ſenſes for 
both.” If (he added) Gop had never ſpoken 
figuratively, we might hold that he ſpe aks li- 
terally, when he ſays, This is my body. —— 
| 895 we / 
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Boſwell, ** But what do you ſay, Sir, to the 
anelent and continued tradition of the church 
upon this point ?Y===Fobx/on. 4 Tradition, Sir, 
has no place, where the Scriptures are plain 
and tradition eannot perſuade a man into a be- 


lief of tranſubſtantiatlon, Able men, Indeed, | 


have /aid they believed It.“ 

This is an awful ſubject, I did not then 
preſs Dr. Johnſon upon it; nor ſhall I now 
enter upon a diſqulſition concerning the im- 

rt of thoſe words uttered by our Saviour, 


which had ſuch an effect upon many of his 


diſciples, that they“ went back, and walked 
no more with him.“ The Catechiſm and ſo- 
lemn office for Communion, in the Church of 
England, maintain a myſterious belief in more 
than a mere' commemoration of the death of 
Chriſt, by partaking of the elements of bread 
and wine. 

Dr. Johnſon put me in mind, that, at St. An- 


_ drew's, [ had defended my profeſſion very well, 
when the queſtion had again been ſtarted, 


Whether a Lawyer might honeſtly engage 


with the firſt ſide that offers him a fee? Sir 


(faid I) it was with your arguments againſt 
Sir William Forbes. But it was much that I 
could wield the arms of Goliath.“ 

He faid our judges had not gone deep in 
literary property. I mentioned Lord Mon- 
boddo's opinion, that if a man could get a 

work 
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work by heart, he might print it, as by ſuch 
an act the mind is exerciſed.=:=Fobr/on, ** No, 
Str; a man's repeating it no more makes It 
his property, than a man may fell a cow which 
he drives home.“ -I fald, printing an abrldge- 
ment of a work was allowed, which was only 
cutting the horns and tall off the cow. Joby» 
ay No, Sir; 'tis making the cow have a 
calt, 1 

About eleven at night we arrived at Mont» 
roſe. We found but a ſorry inn, where I my- 
ſelf ſaw another waiter put a lump of ſugar 


'Y with his fingers into Dr. Johnſon's lemonade, 


for which he called him Raſcal!” It put me 
in great glee that our landlord was an Engliſh- 
man, I rallied the Boctor upon this, and he 
grew quiet. Both Sir John Hawkins's and Dr. 
Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic had then been ad- 
vertiſed. I aſked if this was not unlucky ? 
Would not they hurt one another ?- Jobnſon. 
„No, Sir. They will do good to one ano- 
ther. Some will buy the one, ſome the other, 
and compare them; and ſo a talk is made 
about a thing, and the books are fold.” 
He was angry at me for propofing to carry 
lemons with us to Sky, that he might be ſure 
to have his lemonade. ** Sir (faid he) I do not 
wiſh to be thought that feeble man who cannot 
do without any thing. Sir, it is very bad man- 
ners to carry proviſions to any man's houfe, 
a8 
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as if he could not entertain you. To an infe- 
rior, it is oppreſſive ; to a ſuperior, it is in- 
ſolent.” 

Having taken the liberty, this evening, to 
remark to Dr. Johnſon, that he very often ſat 
quite ſilent for a long time, even when in com- 
' pany with only a ſingle friend, which I myſelf 
had ſometimes ſadly experienced, he ſmiled 
and ſaid, It is true, Sir. Tom Tyers (for ſo 
he familiarly called our ingenious friend, who, 
ſince his death, has paid a biographical tribute 
to his memory) Tom Tyers deſcribed me the 
beſt. He once ſaid to me, * Sir, you are like 
* a ghoſt. You never ſpeak till you are mr 
© ken to.” 


Saturday, 21½ Auguſt. 


Neither the Rev. Mr. Niſbet, the eſtabliſhed 
miniſter, nor the Rev. Mr. Spooner, the epiſ- 
copal miniſter, were in town. Before breakfaſt, 
we went and ſaw the town-hall, where is a good 
dancing-room,and other rooms for tea-drinking, 
The appearance of the town from it is very 
well, only many ofthe houſes are built with 
their ends to the ſtreet, which looks aukward. 
When we came down from it, I met Mr. Gleg, 
the merchant here. He went with us to ſee 
the Engliſh chapel. It is ſituated on a pretty 
dry ſpot, and there is a fine walk to it. It is 
_ an — W both within ts 
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without. The organ is adorned with green and 
gold. Dr. Johnſon gave a ſhilling extraordi- 
nary to the clerk, ſaying, ** He belongs to an 
honeſt church.” I put him in mind, that epiſ- 
copals were but diſſenters here; they were only 
tolerated. *©* Sir (ſaid he) we are here, as Chriſ- 
tians-in Turkey.” Dr. Johnſon went into an 
apothecary's, and ordered ſome medicine for 
himſelf, and wrote the preſcription in technical 
characters. The boy took him for a phyſician. 

I doubted much which road to take, whether 
to go by the coaſt, or by Laurence Kirk and 
Monboddo. I knew Lord Monboddo and Dr. 
Johnſon did not love each other; yet I was 
unwilling not to viſit his lordſhip; and was 
alſo curious to ſee them together®, I men- 
tioned it to Dr. Johnſon, who ſaid, * He 
would go two miles out of his way to ſee Lord 
Monboddo.” I therefore ſent forward Joſeph, 


2} with the following note: 


1% My dear Lord, Montroſe, 21 40 


« THUS far I am come with Mr. Samuel 
Jobnſon. We muſt be at Aberdeen to-night, 
I know you do not admire him ſo much as I 
do; but I cannot be in this country without 


making 


* There were ſeveral points of ſimilarity between them; 
learning, clearneſs of head, preciſion of ſpeech, and a love of 
reſearch on many ſubjeQs which people in general do not 
inveſtigate, Foote paid Lord Monboddo the compliment of 
ſuing, that he was © an Elzevir edition of Johnſon,” 
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making you a bow at your old place, as I do 
not know if I may again have an opportunity 
of ſeeing Monboddo. Beſides, Mr. Johnſon 
ſays, he would go two miles out of his way to 
fee Lord Monboddo. I have ſent forward my 
ſervant, that we may know if your lordſhip be 
at home. I am ever, my dear lord, 


Moſt ſincerely your's,” 


As we travelled onwards from Montroſe, 
we had the Grampion hills in our view, and 
ſome good land around us, but clear of trees 
and hedges. Dr. Johnſon has ſaid ludicrouſly, 
in his“ Journey,” that the hedges were of 


ſtone ; for, inſtead of the verdant thorn to refreſh 


the eye, we found the bare wall or dike inter- 
ſecting the proſpect. He obſerved, that it 
was wonderful to ſee a country ſo diveſted, ſo 
denuded of trees. | 
We ſtopped at Laurence Kirk, where our 


great grammarian, Ruddiman, was once 


ſchoolmaſter. We reſpectfully remembered 
that excellent man and eminent ſcholar, by 
whoſe labours a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage will be preſerved in Scotland, if it ſhall 
de preſerved at all. Lord Gardenſton, one of 


our judges, collected money to raiſe a monu- 


ment to him at this place, which I hope will 
be well executed. I-know my father gave five 
guineas towards it. Lord Gardenſton is the 
proprietor of Laurence Kirk, and has encou- 
+ 1 raged 


„ 
raged the building of a manufacturing village, 
of which he is exceedingly fond, and has 
written a pamphlet upon it, as if he had 
founded Thebes; in which, however, there 
are many uſeful precepts ſtrongly expreſſed. 
The village ſeemed to be irregularly built, 
ſome of the houſes being of clay, ſome of brick, 
and ſome of brick and ſtone, Dr. Johnſon 
obſerved, they thatched well here, 

Il! was alittle acquainted with Mr. Forbes, 
the miniſter of the pariſh, I ſent to inform 
him that a gentleman deſired to ſee him. He 

returned for anſwer, ** that he would not come 

to a ſtranger,” I then gave my name, and he 
came. I remonſtrated to him for not coming 
do a ſtranger; and, by preſenting him to Dr. 
| Johnſon, proved to him what a ſtranger might 
ſometimes be. His Bible inculcates ** be not 
forgetful to entertain ſtrangers,” and mentions 
the ſame motive. He defended himſelf by ſay- 
ing. He had once come to a ſtranger who 
ſent for him; and he found him a little. worth 
perſon l | | 

Dr. Johnſon inſiſted on ſtopping at the inn, 
as I told him that Lord Gardenſton had fur- 
niſhed it with a collection of books, that tra- 
vellers might have entertainment for the mind, 
as well as the body. He praiſed the deſign, 
but wiſned there had been more books, and 
thoſe better choſen. 


About 


1 


About a mile from Monboddo, where you 
turn off the road, Joſeph was waiting to tell us 
my lord expected us todinner, We drove over 
a wild moor. It rained, and the ſcene was 
ſomewhat dreary Dr. Johnſon repeated, with 
ſolemn emphaſis, Macbeth's ſpeech on meeting 
the witches. As we travelled on, he told me, 
* Sir, you got into our club by doing what a 
man can do. Several of the members wiſhed 
to keep you out. Burke told me, he doubted 
if you was fit for it. But now you are in, 
none of them are ſorry. Burke ſays, that you 
have ſo much good humour naturally, it is 
ſcarce a virtue.” ——»Boſwell. * They were 
afraid of you, Sir, as it was you who propoſed 
me.” — Johnſon, ©* Sir, they knew, that if they 
refuſed you, they'd probably never have got 
in another. I'd have kept them all out, 
Beauclerk was very earneſt for you.“ - Beſwell. 
„ Beauclerk has a keenneſs of mind which is 
very uncommon.” Johnſon. Yes, Sir; and 
every thing comes from him ſo eaſily, It ap- 
pears to me that I labour, when I ſay a good 
thing. Boſwell, ** You are loud, Sir; but 
it is not an effort of mind.“ 
Monboddo is a wretched place, wild and 
naked, with a poor old houſe; though, if I re- 
collect right, there are two turrets which mark 
an old baron's reſidence. Lord Monboddo re- 
ceived us at his gate moſt courteouſly ; pointed 
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to the Douglas arms upon his houſe, and told 


us that his great grand-mother was of that fa» 
mily, In ſuch houſes (ſaid he) our anceſ- 


drs lived, who were better men than we.“ 


«« No, no, my lord (ſaid Dr. Johnſon). We are 
as ſtrong as they, and a great deal wiſer.” --- 
This was an aſſault upon one of Lord Monbod- 
do's capital dogmas, and I was afraid there 
would have been a violent altercation in the 
very cloſe, before we got into the houſe. But 
his lordſhip is diſtinguiſhed not only for © an- 
cient metaphyſicks,” but for ancient politeſſe, 
e Ja vieille cour,” and he made no reply. 
His lordſhip was dreſt in a ruſtic ſuit, and 


vore a little round hat; told us, we now ſaw 


him as Farmer Burnett, and we ſhould have his 
family dinner, a farmer's dinner. He ſaid, 
= * I ſhould not have forgiven Mr. Boſwell, had 
he not brought you here, Dr. Johnſon,” He 
produced a very long ſtalk of corn, as a ſpeci- 
men of his crop, and ſaid, ** you ſee here the 
letas ſegetes,” and obſerved that Virgil ſeemed 
to be as enthuſiaſtic a farmer as he, and was 
certainly a practical one.--- Jobnſon. It does 
not always follow, my lord, that a man who 
has written a good poem on an art, has prac- 
tiſed it, Philip Miller told me, that in Phi- 
lips's Cyder, a poem, ll the precepts were juſt, 
and indeed better than in. books written for 
the purpoſe of inſtructing ; yet Philips had 
never made Cyder.“ 1 


1 

I ſtarted the ſubject of emigrations.---Jobn/on. 
To a man of mere animal life, you can urge 
no argument againſt going to America, but that 
it will be ſome time before he will get the earth 
to produce. But a man of any intelleQual 
enjoyment will not eaſily go and immerſe him- 
ſelf and his poſterity for ages in barbariſm.“ 

He and my lord ſpoke highly of Homer.--- 
| Fobnſon. © He had all the learning of his age. 

'The ſhield of Achilles ſhews a nation in war, 

a nation in peace; harveſt ſport, nay ſtealing*,” 
=== Monboddo. ** Aye, and what we (looking to 

me) would call a parliament-houſe ſcene ; a 
cauſe pleaded.” —John/or. ©* 'That is part of the 
life of a nation in peace. And there are in 
Homer ſuch characters of heroes, and combi- 
nations of qualities of heroes, that the united 
powers of mankind ever ſince have not pro- 
duced any but what are to be found there.“ — 
Monboddo: 't Yet no character is deſerlbed.“ 


| = FohnſoH. | 


* My nete of this is much ts heft: Proves /e labore 2h: 
fon Vet; as | have refolved that % ern Jownal which 
Dri Febnſon read fall be prefenied te the public, | will net 
expand the text in any eenfiderable degree; theugh | nip g6= 

ealignally fupply & were te gempleat the ſenſe, as | fill up. 
the hlanks of ghbreviarien in the writing 4 neſther gf whic 

van he (aid ta change the genuine Journal, One of the beſt 
criticks af aur age canjeRturen that the ImperfeRt paſſhge d- 
bave has probably been as followss “ In his bouk werhave 
un accurate diſplay of a nation in war, and a nation in peace 
the peaſant is delinented as accurately as the general y nay, 


even harveſt ſport, and the modes of ancient theft, ure deſ- 
erlbed. “ 


(9 1 
Jobnſon. No; they all develope themſelves, 
Agamemnon is always a gentleman-like cha- 
' rater; he has always Barn m. I hat the 
- ancients held fo, is plain from this; that Euri- 
pedes, in his Hecuba, makes him the perſon to 
interpoſe . - Aonboddo. The hiſtory of man- 
ners is the moſt valuable. I never ſet a high 
value on any other hiſtory, Jobſon. Nor 13 
and therefore I eſteem biography, as giving us 
what comes near to ourſelves, what we can turn 
to uſe.— Beſwell. But in the courſe of general 
hiſtory, we find manners. In wars, we ſee the 
diſpoſitions of people, their degrees of huma- 
nity, and other partieulars.— Johnſon. Yes; 
but then you muſt take all the facts to get this; 
and it is but a little you get.“ —/fonboddo, 
« And it is that little which makes hiſtory va- 
luable.”---Bravo ! thought I ; they agree like 
two brothers.---Morbodds. ** am forty, Dr. 
Johnſon, you was not longer at Edinburgh, t6 
receive the homage of bur men of learning.“ 
Fobafon. tt My lord, I received great refpett 
and great kindnefs,”===Befivelt, 't He goes back 
0 
r, Jehnſn medeſtiy faid, he had net read Hamer (i 


much as he wWiſhed he had dene. Hut this canverſttien ſhews = 
haw well he was aequainted with the Mœanlan bard 4 and;he 


| has Chewn it ſtill mare in his crigieitin upon Pape's Homer, 


in his Life of that Poet, My excellent friend, Mr. Langton, 
told me ha was. once preſent at à diſpute between Dr, John» 
fon and Mr. Burke, on the comparative merits of Homer and 
Virgil, which was carried on with extraordinary abilities on 
both fides, Dr. Johnſon maintained the ſuperiority of Homer, 
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to Edinburgh after our tour,”---We talked of 
the deereaſe of learning in Scotland, and of the 
„ Muſes Welcome.”---Jobyfon. * Learning is 
much decreaſed in England, it my remem- 
bratice.”=== Monboddo. ** You, Sir, have lived to 
fee its deereaſe ln England, I its extindtion it 
Seotland, However, | brought him te eenfeſs 
that the High Sehvol of Edinburgh did well. 
===Fghyſon, © Learning has deereafed In Eng- 
land, beeaufe learning will not do fo much for 
a man as formerly, Thereare other ways of get* 
ting preferment, Few biſhops are now made 
for their learning; To be a biſhop, a man 
muſt be learned in a learned age---tactious in 
a factious age; but always of eminence, War- 
burton is an exception ; though his learning 
alone did not raiſe him. He was firſt an antago- 
niſt to Pope, and helped Theobald to publiſh 
his Shakeſpeare ; but, ſeeing Pope the riſing 
man- when Crouſaz attacked his Eſſay on Man, 
for ſome faults which it has, and ſome which 
it has not, Warburton defended it in the Re- 
view of that time. This brought him acquaint- 
ed with Pope, and he gained his friendſhip. 
Pope introduced him to Allen---Allen mar- | 
ried him to his niece: So, by Allen's inteteſt | 
and his own, he was made a biſhop. But | 
then his learning was the ine qu non: he 
knew how to make the moſt of it; but I do not | 
findbyanydiſhoneſt means.” -Monboddo. He 
. | 18 


La] 
s a great man.— Johnen. Yes ; he has great 
knowledge great power of mind. Hardly any 
man brings greater variety of learning to bear 
upon his polnt.“ — Aenbedde. * He is one of 
- the greateſt lights ef oy chureh."== buen. 
« Why? we are not fo ſure of his being very. 
friendly to us. He blazes, if you will ; but 
that is not always the ſteadieft light, Zowth is 
another biſhop whe has rifen by his learning.“ 
Dr. Johnfon examined young Arthur, Lord 


TS Monboddo's fon, in Latin, Ho anſwered very 


well ; upon which he ſaid, with complacency, 
„Get you gone! When King James comes 
back, you ſhall be in the Mules Welcome!“ 
My lord and Dr. Johnſon diſputed a little, 
whether the Savage or the London Shopkeeper 
had the beſt exiſtence ; his lordſhip, as uſual, 
preferring the Savage. My lord was as hoſ- 
pitable as I could have wiſhed, and I ſa both 
Dr. Johnſon and him liking each other better 
every hour, | 

Dr. Johnſon having retired for a ſhort time, 
my lord ſpoke of his converſation as I could 
have wiſhed. Dr. Johnſon had ſaid, ** I have 
done greater feats with my knife than this ;" 
though he had taken a very hearty dinner.— 
My lord, who affects or believes he follows an 
abſtemious ſyſtem, ſeemed ſtruck with Dr. 
Johnſon's manner of living. I had a particular 
_ ſatisfaction in being _ the roaf of Monboddo, 

1 3 my 
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my lord being my father's old friend, and having 
been always very good to me. We were cor- 
dial together. He aſked Dr. Johnſon and me 
to ſtay all night. When I ſaid we muſt be at 
Aberdeen, he replied, © Well, I am like the Ro- 
mans: I ſhall ſay to you, Happy to come 
* happy to depart!” He thanked Dr. Johnſon 
for his viſit.--- Johnſon. T little thought when 
1 had the honour to meet your lordſhip in 

London, that I ſhould ſee you at Monboddo.“ 
After dinner, as the ladies were going away, 
Dr. Johnſon would ſtand up. He inſiſted that 
politeneſs was of great conſequence in ſociety, 
« It is (ſaid he) fictitious benevolence. It 
ſupplies the place of it amongſt thoſe who ſee 
each other only in public, or but little, Depend 

upon it, the want of it never fails to produce 
ſomething diſagreeable toone or other. I have 
always applied to good breeding, what Addi- 
ſon in his Cato ſays of Honour, | 


« Honour's a ſacred tie the law of Kin j 
© The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
« That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 


. And imitares her aQtions where ſhe is not, 


When he took up his large oak ſtick, he 
ſaid, My lord, that's homerick ;” thus plea- 
ſantly alluding to his lordſhip's favourite writer. 
Gory, my lord's black ſervant, was ſent as our 
guide ſo far. This was another point _ 
arity 


"_— :- ĩ 


t 


larity between Johnſon and Monboddo. I ob- 
ſerved how curious it was to ſee an African in 


the north of Scotland, with little or no differ- 
ence of manners from thoſe of the natives, 
Dr. Johnſon laughed to ſee Gory and Joſeph- 
riding together moſt cordially. * Thoſe two 
fellows, (ſaid he) one from Africa, the other 


from Bohemia, ſeem quite at home.“ - He was 


much pleaſed with Lord Munboddo to-day. 


He ſaid, he would have pardoned him for- a 
few paradoxes, when he found he had ſo much 
that was good. But that, from his appearance 


in London, he thought him all paradox, which 


would not do.” He obſerved, that his lordſhip 


had talked no paradoxes to-day, ** And as to 
the ſayage and the London ſhopkeeper (ſaid 
he) I don't know but I might have taken the 
ſide of the ſavage equally, had any body elſe 
taken the ſide of the ſhopkeeper.”—He had 


f ſaid to my lord, in oppoſition to the value of 


the ſavage's courage, that it was owing to his 
limited power of thinking, and repeated Pope q 
verſes, in which ! Macedonia's mad-manꝰ is 


introduced, and the concluſion is, 


| ©. Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe," 


; 1-6 objected to the laſt phraſe, as being low.— 


Jobnſon. Sir, it is intended to be low: it is 
ſatyr. The expreſſion is debaſed, to debaſe 


the character.” 


When Gory was about to depart from us, Dr. 
G2 Johnſon 


a fhilling. 


fpirit, I ſaid, © Why, Sir, you ſeemed to me 


Jobnſon. Sir, 1 ſhall ride better than you. I 
—_ only afraid I ſhould not find a horſe able 


a room with two beds. The waiter ſaid to me 


tai 


Johnſon called to him, © Mr. Gory, give me 


leave to aſk you a queſtion ! * are you baptiſ= Þ|Y 
ed?” Gory told him he was—and confirmed 
by the Biſhop of Durham. He * gave him 


We had tedious driving this 3 and 
were a good deal drowſy. Laft night I was 
afraid Dr. Johrifon was beginning to faint in 


his reſolution ; for he ſaid, If we muſt ride 


much, we ſhall not go; and there's an end 
on't.”—To day, when he talk'd of Sky with | 


to deſpond yeſterday. You are a delicate Lon- 
doney=--You are a maccaroni ! You can't ride. 


Ck hoped then there would be no 
* of getting through our wild Tour! We 
eame to Aberdeen at half an hour paſt eleven, 
The New Inn, we were told, was full. This 
was comfortleſs, The waiter, however, aſked 
if one of our names was Boſwell, and brought 
me a letter left at the inn, It was from Mr. 
Thrale, encloſing one to Dr, Johnſon, Find- 
ing who I was, we were told they would con- 
trive to lodge us by putting us for a night into 


in the broad ſtrong Aberdeenſhire dialect, . 
thought I knew you, by your likeneſs to your 
father.”---My father puts up at the New Inn, 
when on his circuit. Little was ſaid to-night, 
I was 


W if weaving the pl 
in the Highlands, like ſpinning or knitting. 
He could not be informed here, 


college. 
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I I was to ſleep in a little preſs bed in Dr. John - 


ſon's room. I had it wheeled out into the 
dining-room, and there I lay very well. 


Sunday, 22d Auguſt, * 
I ſent a meſſage to Profeſſor Thomas Gor- 


don, who came and breakfaſted with us. He 
had ſecured ſeats for us at the Engliſh chapel. 


We found a reſpectable congregation, and an 


admirable organ, well played by Mr. Tait. 
We walked down to the ſhore. Dr. ſohn- 
ſon laughed to hear that Cromwell's ſoldiers 
taught the Aberdeen people to make ſhoes and 
ſtockings, and to yn cabbages. He aſked, 
ds was ever a domeſtick art 


But he eon- 
jectured probably, that where people lived fo 
remote from each other it would be a domeſ= 
tick art, as we ſee it was among the ancients 
from Penelope, I was ſenſible to day, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, of Dr. Johnſon's excellent 
Engliſh pronunciation. 1 cannot account for 
its ſtriking me more now than any other 
day: But it was as if new to me; and I liſten- 
ed to every ſentence which he ſpoke, as to a 
muſical compofition. Profeſſor Gordon gave 
him an account of the plan of education in his 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid, it was ſimilar to 
that at Oxford. Waller the poet's great grand- 


ſon 


4 
ſon was ſtudying here. Dr. Johnſon wonder- 
ed that a man ſhould ſend his fon fo tar off, 
when there were ſo many good ſchools in En- 
flayd. He faid, “ At a great ſchool there is 
all the ſplendour and Illumination of many 
minds ; the radiance of all is concentrated in 
each, or at leaſt reflected upon each. But we 
muſt own that neither a dull boy, nor an idle 
boy, will do ſo well at a great ſchool as at a pri- 
vate one. For at a great ſchool there are al- 
ways boys enough to do well eaſily, who are 
ſufficient 1 up the credit of the ſchool; 
and after whipping being tried to no purpoſe, 
the dull or idle boys are left at the end of a 
claſs, having the appearance of going through 
the courſe, but learning nothing at all. Such 
boys may do good at a private ſchool,” where 
conltant attention is paid to them, and they 
are watched. So that the queſtion of publick 
or private education 1s not properly a general 
one; but whether one or the other is beſt for 
my ſon.” 

We were told this Mr. Waller was a plain 
country gentleman; and his ſon would be 
ſuch another. 1 obſerved a family could not 
expect a poet but in a bundred generations.— 
„ Nay ( ſaid Dr. Johnſon) not one family in a 
hundred can expect a poet in a hundred gene- 
rations.” He then repeated Dryden' 8 celebra 
ted lines, 


Three poets in three diſtant ages born, &c. 
- and 


. 
anda part of a Latin tranſlation of it done at 
Oxford“: he did not then fay by whom, 

He received a card from Sir Alexander Ger- 
don, who had been his acquaintance twenty 
years ago in London, and who, if forgiven 
for not anſwering a line from him,” would 
come in the afternnon, Dr. Johnſon rejoiced 
to hear of him, and begged he would come 
and dine with us. I was much pleaſed to ſee 
the kindneſs with which Dr. Johnſon received 
his old friend Sir Alexander ; a gentleman of 
good family, Liſmore, but who had not the eſ- 
tate. The King's College here made him Pro- 
feſſor of Medicine, which affords him a decent 
ſubſiſtence. He told us Aberdeen exported 
ſtockings to the value of a hundred thouſand = 
pounds in peace, and to one hundred and ſe- 
venty in war. Dr, Johnſon aſked, What made 
the difference ? Here we had a proof of the 
different ſagacity of the two profeſſors. Sir 
Alexander anſwered, ** Becauſe there is more 
occaſion for them in war.” Profeſſor Thomas 

| anſwered, 


* London, 2d May, 1778. 
Dr. Johnſon acknowledged that he was himſelf the author 


of the tranſlation above alluded to, and dictated it to me as 


follows: 


„ 


Quos laudet vates Graius Romanus et Angluy 

Tres tria temporibus ſecla dedere ſuis, 

Sublime ingenium Graius z Romanus habebat 

Carmen grande ſonans z Anglus utrumque tulit, 

Nil majus Natura capit : clarare priores 
Qu potuere duos tertius unus habet. 


——__—— 
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anſwered, Becauſe the Germans, who are our 
great rivals in the manufacture of ſtockings, are 
otherwiſe employed in time of war.” —Johuſon. 
% Sir, you have given a very good ſolution.” 
At dinner, Dr. Johnſon eat ſeveral plate- 
fulls of Scotch broth, with barley and peas in 
it, and ſeemed very fond of the diſh. I faid, 
«© You never eat it before.” —Johnſon. ** No, 
Sir; but I don't care how ſoon I eat it again.“ 
My couſin, Miſs Dallas, formerly of Inver- 
neſs, was married to Mr. Riddoch, one of the 
miniſters of the Engliſh chapel here. He was 
ill, and confined to his room; but ſhe ſent us 
a kind invitation to tea, which we all accepted. 
She was the ſame lively, ſenſible, cheerful 
woman, as ever. Dr. Johnſon here threw out 
ſome jokes againſt Scotland. He ſaid, ** You 
go firſt to Aberdeen; then to Enbru (the Scots 
pronunciation of Edinburgh); then to Necaſ- 
tle, to be poliſhed by the colliers ; then to 
Vork; then to London.” And he laid hold of a 
little girl, Stuart Dallas, niece to Mrs. Riddoch, 
and, repreſenting himſelf as a giant, ſaid, he 
would take her with him! telling her, in a 
hollow voice, that he lived in a cave, and had 
u bed in the rock, and ſhe ſhould have a little 
bed cut oppoſite to it!“ —_ 
- He thus treated the polnt, as to preſerlp- 
tlon of murder in Seotland. A jury in Eng- 
land would make allowance for deficiencies 
of evidence, on account of lapſe of time: but 
fl 
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a general rule that a crime ſhould not be pu- 
niſhed, or tried for the purpoſe of puniſhment, 
after twenty years, is bad: It is cant to talk of 
the King's advocate delaying a proſecution 
from malice. How unlikely is it the King's 
advocate ſhould have malice againſt people 
who commit murder, or ſhould even know 
them at all.—If the ſon of the murdered man 
ſhould kill the murderer who got off merely by 
preſcription, I would help him to make hig 
eſcape ; though, were I upon his jury, I would 
not acquit him. I would not adviſe him to 
commit ſuch an act. On the contrary, I would 
bid him ſubmit to the determination of ſoci- 
ety, becauſe a man is bound to ſubmit to the 
inconveniences of it, as he enjoys the good: 
but the young man, though politically wrong, 
would not be morally wrong. He would have 
to ſay, © Here I am amongſt barbarians, who 
not only refuſe to do juſtice, but encourage 
the greateſt of all crimes. I am therefore j 
a ſtate of nature: for, ſo far as there is no law, 
it is a ſtate of nature: and conſequently, upon 
the eternal and immutable law ofjuſtce, which 
requires that he who ſheds man's blood ſhould 
have his blood ſhed, I will ſtab the murderer 
of my father,” 
5 Wa went to our inn, and fat quietly, - Dr, 
Johnfon berrowed, at Mr. Riddoch's, a volume 
of Malia Diſcourſes on the Pſalms, But 1 
found he read little in it, Ogden too he ſome» 


times 
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times took up, and glanced at ; but threw it 
down again. I then entered upon religious 
converſation. Never did I ſee him in a better 
frame: calm, gentle, wiſe, holy,—I ſaid, 
Would not the ſame objection hold againſt 
the Trinity as againſt Tranſubſtantiation ?''— 
"© Yes, (ſaid he) if you take three and one in the 
ſame ſenſe. If you do ſo, to be ſure you cannot 
believe it: but the three perſotis in the Godhead 
are Three in one ſenſe, and One in another. 
We eannot tell how j and that is the myſtery!“ 

I ſpoke of the fatlsfactlon of Chrift, He faid 
His notlen Was, that It did not attone for the 
fins of the world] but, by fatlsfylng divine 
Juſtlee, by ſhewing that no lefs than the Bon of 
God ſuffered for fin, It ſhewed to men and in- 
numerable created beings, the helnouſnefs of 
it, and therefore rendered it unneceſſury for 
divine vengeance to beexerciſed agalnſt ſinners, 
as it otherwiſe muſt have been ; that in this way 
it might operate even in favour of thoſe who 
had never heard of it: as to thoſe who did hear 
of it, the effect it ſhould produce would be re- 
pentance and piety, by impreſſing upon the 
mind a juſt notion of ſin ; that original ſin was 
the propenſity to evil; which no doubt was 
occaſioned by the fall, He preſented this ſo- 
lemn ſubject in a new light to me “, and ren- 

0 | CN dered 
* My worthy, intelligent, and candid friend, Dr. Kippis, 


Informis me, that ſeveral divines have thus explained the me- 
8 1 diation 
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dered much more rational and clear the doc. 
trine of what our Saviour has done for us 
as it removed the notion of imputed righteouſ- 
neſs in co-operating, whereas by this view, 
Chriſt has done all already that he bad to do, or 
is ever to do, for tnankind, by making his great 
ſatisfaction ; the conſequences of which will 
affect each individual according to the partleu- 
lar conduct of each. 1 would illuſtrate this by 
ſaying, that Chrift's ſatisfaction reſembles a fun 
placed to few light to men, fv that It depends 
upon themſelves whether they will walk the 
right way of net, Which they eould net have 
done without that fun, “ % un of Fighteonweſi."? 
There is, however, mere in It than merely 
giving light light ie lighten the Gentiles, For 
we are told there is healing under bis wings, 
Dr, Johnſon ſajd to me, “ Richard Baxter 
commends a treatiſe by Grotius, De Satisfac» 
tione Chriſti, I have never read it: but I intend 
to read it; and you may read it.“ I remarked, 
upon the principles now laid down, we might 
explain the difficult and ſeemingly hard text, 
„they that believe ſhall be ſaved; and they 
that believe not ſhall be damned ;” They that 
believe ſhall have ſuch an impreſſion made upon 
their 


dlation of our Saviour. What Dr. Johnſon now delivered 
was but a temporary opinion z for he afterwards was fully 
convinced of the propitiatory ſacrifice, as I ſhall ſhew at large 
in my future work, Tye Liege or SamveL JouNsOo 


T. L. N. | 


* 


„ 
thelr minds, as will make them net ſo that they 
ſhall be accepted by Gon. 

We talked of one of our friends taking 111, 
for a length of time, a haſty expreſſion of Dr. 
Johnſon's to him, on his introducing, in a mix» 
ed company, a religious ſubject ſo unſeaſon- 
ably as to provoke a rebuke,-Joby/or, 


What is to come of ſociety, if a friendſhip 


of twenty years is to be broken off for ſuch a 


cauſe?” As Bacon ſays, 


« Who then to frail mortality ſhall truſt, 

© But limns the water, or but writes in duft,” 

I faid, he ſhould write expreſsly in ſupport 
of Chriſtianity ; for that, although a reverence 
for it ſhines through his works in ſeveral pla- 
ces, that is not enough. ** You know (ſaid I) 
what Grotius has done, and what Addiſon has 
done.—You ſhauld do alſo.” —He replied, 
* I hope I ſhall.” 


Monday, 23d Auguft, 
Principal Campbell, Sir Alexander Gordon, 


| Profeſſor Gordon, and Profeſſor Roſs, viſited 


us in the morning, as did Dr. Gerard, who had 
come in ſix miles from the country on purpoſe. 
We went and ſaw the Mariſchal College *, and 
at one o'clock we waited on the magiſtrates in 


the town-hall, as they had invited us in order ta 


preſent 


# Dr, Beattie was ſo kindly entertained in England, that 
he had not yet returned home, — 


4 8 

town, which Provoſt Jopp did with a very good 
— Dr. * was much pleaſed with 
ils mark of attention, and received it very 

—— There was a pretty numerous com- 


y aſſembled. It was ſtriking to hear all of 
' them drinking“ Dr. Johnſon | Dr, Johnſon!” 


in the town-hall of Aberdeen, and then to ſee 


him with his burgeſs-ticket or diploma#, in his 
hat, which he wore as he walked along the 
ſtreet, according to the uſual cuſtom, It gave 
me great ſatisfaction to obſerve the regard, and 
indeed fondneſs too, which every body here 
had for my father. a 

While Sir Alexander Gordon conducted Dr. 
Johnſon to old Aberdeen, Profeſſor Gordon 


preſent Dr. Johnſon with the freedom of tho. 


and I called on Mr. Riddoch, whom I found 


to be a grave worthy clergyman. He obſerved, 


that, whatever might be ſaid of Dr. Johnſon , 


while he was alive, he would, after he was 
dead, 


* Dr. Jokoſor 8 burgeſs-ticker was in theſe words: 
A bredonĩæ vigeſimo tertio die menſis Auguſti, anno Do- 
mini milleſimo leptingenteſimo ſepruageſimotertio, i in-preſen- 
tia honorabilium virorum, Jacobi Jopp, armigeri, præpoſiti, 
Adami Duff, Gulielmi Voung, Georgii Marr, et Gulielmi 
Forbes, Bullivorum, Gulielmi Rainie, Decani Guildæ, et 
Joannis Nicoll Thefaurii dicti Burgi. 
*Quo die Vir generoſus et Doctrina clarus, Samuel vag 
fon, L. L. D. receptns et admiſſus fuit in municipes et fra- 


tres Guildz prefati Burgi de Aberdeen. In deditiſſimi amoris 


et affectus ac exemiæ obſervantice teſſeram quibus dicti Ma- 
Sſtratus « eum amplectuntur. Extractum per me, 
Al. Ex. CARNEO IE.“ 
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dead, be looked upon by the world with regard 


and aſtoniſhment, on account of his Dictionary. 

Profeſſor Gordon and'I walked over to the 
Old College, which Dr. Johnfon had ſeen by 
this time. 'I ſtepped into the chapel, and 
looked at the tomb of the founder, Archbiſhop 


Elphinſton, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
"write in my Hiffory of James IV. of Wound. 


the patron of my family. _ 
We dined at Sir Alexander Gordon's. The 
Provoſt, Profeſſor Roſs, Profeſſor Dunbar, Pro- 


feſſor Thomas Gordon, were there. After 


dinner came in Dr. Gerard, Profeſſor Leſlie, 
Profeſſor Macleod. We had had little or no 
converſation in the morning; now we were but 


' barren. The profeſſors ſeemed afraid to ſpeak. 


Dr. Gerard told us that an eminent printer 


was very intimate with Warburton.—“ Johnſon. 
Why, Sir, he has printed ſome of his works, 


and perhaps bought the property of ſome of 
them. The intimacy is ſuch as one of the 
profeſſors here may have with one of the car- - 
penters who is repairing the college.“ But 


5 (ſaid Gerard) I ſaw a letter from him to this 


printer, in which he ſays, that the one half of 


the clergy of the church of Scotland are fana- 


ticks, and the other half infidels.“— Joh en. 
« Warburton has accuſtomed himſelf to write 


letters juſt as he ſpeaks, without thinking any 


more of what he throws out. When J read 
Warburton firſt, and obſerved his force, anc 


his 


R 
8 

* 
5 

* 


| 


t 
his contempt of mankind, I thought he had 
driven the world before him; but I ſoon 
found that was not the caſe; for Warburton, 
by his extending his abuſe, rendered it inef- 


fectual. 1 


He told me, when we were by ourſelves, 
that he thought it very wrong in the printer, 
to ſhew Warburton's letter, as it was raiſing a 
body of enemies againſt him, He thought it 
fooliſh in Warburton to write ſo to the printer; 
and added, Sir, the worſt way of being inti- 
mate, is by ſcribbling.” He called Warbur- 


= ton's © Effay on Grace” a poor performance; 
and ſo he ſaid was Weſley's © Anſwer.” War- 


burton, he obſerved, had laid himſelf very 
open. In particular, he was weak enough to 
ſay, that, in ſome diſorders of the imagination, 
people had ſpoken with tongues, had ſpoken 
with languages which they never knew before; 
a thing as abſurd as to ſay, that, in ſome diſ- 
orders of the imagination, people had been 
| known to fly.“ 

I talked of the difference of genius, to try if 
I could engage Gerard in a diſquiſition with 
Dr. Johnſon; but I did not ſucceed. I men- 
tioned, as a curious fact, that Lock had written 
 verſes,—-ohbn/on. © I know of none, Sir, but a 
kind of exerciſe prefixed to Dr. Sydenham's 


Works, in which he has ſome conceits about | 
the dropſy; in which water and burning are 
united: and how Dr. Sydenham removed fire 


by 


1 
by drawing off water, contrary to the uſual 
practice, which is to extinguiſh fire by bringing 
water upon it. I am not ſure that there is a 
word of all this; but it is ſuch kind of talk“. 


We 


All this, as Dr. Johnfon ſuſpected ut the time, was the 
immediate invention of his own lively imagination] for there 
is not one word of it in Mr. Lock's complimentary per- 
formunce, My readers will, | have no doubt, like to be 
ſatiafied, by comparing them; and, at any rate, it may 
Entertain to read verſes compoſed by our great metaphyſician 
when u Bachelor in Phyſick. | | 


AUCTORI, in TATA, rjvs bs FanrIBUS, 


Febriles eftus victumque ardoribus orbem, 
Flevit, non tantis par Medicina mufs. 
| Nam poſt mille artes, Medica tentanivvia cime, 
Ardet adbuc Febris ; nec velit arte regi. 
Prada fſumus flammisz felum hoc ſperamus ab igne, 
Ut reſtet paucus, quem capit urnag Cinis, =: 
Dam querit Medicus Febris cauſſamgue; modumque, 
Flammurum Q tenebras ; & fine luce faces 1 
Dumas traftat putitur Sammas, & Febre calefoens, 
Carruit ipſe ſais vimmu rapte fects, 
Qui tardos potuit morbos, artuſque trementes, 
Siftere, Febrili ſe videt igue rapi. 
| Sic faber exeſos filfit tibicine muros; 
Dum re ubit antiquas lentu ina domor. 
Sed fi fm & wirax ern inconderit Art, 
+» Unioa flagrantes tum ſepelire ſalus. 
At fagn, tectonicus nemo tunc invocat artes; 
Cum perit artificis nen minus uſta domus. 
Se tandem Sydenham Febriſque, Schileque, furor 1 
Opponent, Mrd quervit, & Artis opem, 
Non uentere intufat teh putirdints-ignes ; 
Nec fans, Febreo-qus vet; bumor erit, 
: 5 Non 


„„ 

We ſpoke of Fingal. Dr. Johnſon ſaid 
calmly, ** If the poems were really tranſlated, 
they were certainly firſt written down. Let 

Mr. Macpherſon depoſit the manuſcript in one 
of the colleges at Aberdeen, where there are 


Non Bilem 1 mode, ln hie pitnita: Salut i 
Qua dei, ſi fallax avdent intus a 
Nec dectas mague rixas eftentat hiatuy 
Lules ipſis major Hebribus arder ineff, 
unc uas placide corpus j ubet wrere flammaiy 
Et juſto rapidos temperat Gee ſecos. „ 
Quid Febrim exflinguat, warins quid peſtulut uſu s, 
/ SColari agrotoi, qua potet arte, docet. 
| Hadenus ipſa ſuum timuit Natura calorem, 
Dum ſepe incerte, quo calet, igne perit : = 
Dum reparat tacitos male prov ide ſangui nts. nen. 
Prelufir bufto, fit cater iſte rogus. | 
Jam ſecura ſuas foveant pravordia lammas, 
Quem Natura negat, dat Medicina modum. 
Nec ſelum faciles compeſcit ſangui nis &ſtus, 
Dum dubia eft inter ſpemque metumque ſalus; 
Sed fatale malum domuit, quodque aftra malignum 
| Credimus, iratam wel genuiſſe Stygem. 
Extorfit Lacheſi cultros, Peſtique venenum 
Abſtulit, & tautos non ſinit eſſe metus. 
Luis tandem arte nova domi tam mileſcere Peflem s 
Credat, & antiquas ponere poſſe minas ? 
Poft tot mille neces, cumulataque funera buſts, 
Vida jacet, pardo vulnere, dira Lues. 
Etberie quanquam ſpargunt contagia flammæ, 
Duicquid ineft iſtis iznibus, ignis erit. 
Delaf/e cœle flammæ licet acrius urant, 
Has gelida exſtingui non nifi morte putas 
Tu meliora paras victrix Medicina z tuuſque, 
_ Peftis quæ ſuperat cunda, triumphus erit. 
Vive liber, victis Febrilu bds. i nidus un- | 
Te. ſinul & mundum 
FLOCK, 


| 
| 
| 


people 


oy 
Y 
1 
\ 


1 
people who can judge; and, if the profeſſors 
certify the authenticity, then there will be an 
end of the controverſy. If he does not take 
this obvious and eaſy method, he gives the beſt 
reaſon to doubt; conſidering too, how much 

19 againſt it à priori. 
We ſauntered after dinner in Sir Alexan- 
der's garden, and ſaw his little grotto, which 
is hung with pieces of poetry written in a fair 
hand. It was agreeable to obſerve the content- 
ment and kindneſs of this quiet, benevolent 
man. Profeſſor Maclegd was brother to Mac- 
leod of Taliſker, and brother-in-law to the 
Laird of Coll, He gave me a letter to young 


Coll. I was weary of this day, and began to 
think wiſhfully of being again in motion. I 


was uneaſy to think myſelf too faſtidious, 
whilſt I. fancied Dr. Johnſon quite ſatisfied, 
But he owned to me that he was fatigued and 
teaſed; by Sir Alexander's doing too much to 
entertain him. I ſaid, it was all kindneſs.— 
Johnſon. « True, Sir t but ſenſation is ſenſa- 
tion.” —Boſwell. © ſt is ſo: we feel pain equal- 
ly from the ſurgeon 8 probe, as from the 
ſword of the foe.“ 4 
We viſited two bookſellẽrs ſhops, and could 
not find Arthur Johnſton's Poems. We went 
and fat near an hour at Mr. Riddoch's. He 
could not tell diſtinctly how much education 
at the college here coſts, which diſguſted Dr. 
Johnſon. [ had pledged myſelf that we ſhould 


-P 
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go to the inn, and not ſtay ſupper. They 
preſſed us, but he was reſolute. I ſaw Mr. 
Riddoch did not pleaſe him. He ſaid to me, 
afterwards, ** Sir, he has no vigour in his 
„ talk.” But my friend ſhould have conſider- 
ed that he himſelf was not in good humour: 
ſo that it was not eaſy to talk to his ſatisfacti- 
on. We fat contentedly at our inn. He then 
became merry, and obſerved how little we had 
either heard or ſaid at Aberdeen. That the 
Aberdonians had not ſtarted a ſingle mawki)y 
(the Scottiſh word for hare) for us to purſue. 


7 b 24th Auguſt, 
We ſet out about eight in the morning, and 
_ at Ellon. The landlady ſaid to 
«© Is not this the great Doctor that 1 is go- 
ing about through the country? I ſaid, 
„% Yes.” — Aye, (faid ſhe) we heard of him, 
I made an errand into the room on purpoſe to 
ſee him. There's ſomething great in his ap- 
pearance. It is a pleaſure to have ſuch a man 
in one's houſe ; a man who does ſo much good, 
If 1 had thought of it, 1 would have ſhewn 
him a child of mine who has had a lump on 
his chtoat for ſome time... But (ſaid I) he 
is not a doctor of phyſic.“ “ Is he an ocu- 
liR?” ſald the ee No, (ſaid 1) he is 
only a very learned man. Landlofd. They 
He ſay 


entertalned with this, and I do think he was 


to have called me the greateſt man in Englund, 


fay like Addifon, or verſes like the Rape of the 


% walt on you,” anfwered Goldfmith.--=' No 


1 
ſay he is the greateſt man in England, except 
4 Mansfield.“ --Dr. Johnſon was highly 


Fug 


pleaſed too. He ſaid, ** I like the exception: 


* 
7 Y * BOS 2 1 
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would have been an unmeaning compliment. 
But the exception marked that the praiſe was 
in earneſt; and, in Scotland, the exception 
muſt be Lord Man field, or---Sir John Pringle.” 
He told me a good ſtory of Dr. Gold- 
{mith. Graliam, who wrote © Telemachus, a 

Maſque,” was ſitting one night with him and 
Dt. ſohuſon, and was half drunk. He rattled 
away to Dr. Johnſon : “ You are a clever fel- 
low, to be flure j but you cannot Write an ef- 


Locks At laſt he fald, * Hector, | ſhould be 
happy to ſee you at Baton,”===tt mall be glad 


(faid Graham) 'tls not you | meant, Dr. Miner | 

tis Dr. Major, there,"---Guldſmith was exceſ- 
ſively hurt by this. He afterwards ſpoke of it 
himſelf, 4 Graham (ſald he) is a fellow to 
make one commit ſuicide,” 


We had received a polite invitation to Slaing 


caſtle, We arrived there juſt at three o'clock, 


as the bell for dinner was ringing. Though, 


from its being juſt on the North-eaſt Ocean, | 
no trees will grow here, Lord Errol has done 


all that can be done. He has cultivated his _ 
0 
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ſa as to bear rich crops ot every kind, and he 
has made an excellent kitchen-garden, with a 
hot-houſe. l had never ſeenany of the family, 
But there had been a card-of invitation written 
by the honourable Charles Boyd, the earl's 
brother. We were conducted into the houſe, 
and at the dining-room door were met by that 
gentleman, whom both of us at firſt took to be 
Lord Errol; but he ſoon corrected our miſtake. 
My lord was gone to dine in the neighbour- 
hood, at anentertainment given by Mr. Irvine 
of Drum. Lady Errol received us politely, 
and was very attentive to us during the time of 
dinner. There was nobody at table but her 
ladyſhip, Mr. Boyd, and forme of the children, 
their governor and governeſs. Mr. Boyd put 
Dr. Johnfon in mind of havingdined with him 
at Eummin the Quaker's, along with a Mr. 
Hall and Mifs Williams, This was a bend of 
connection between them. For me, Mr. Boyd's 
acquaintance with my father was enough, Af- 
ter dinner, Lady Errol favoured us with a fight 
of her young family, whom ſhe made ſtand up 
in a row, There were ſix daughters and two 
ſons, It was a very pleaſing ſight. 

Dr. Johnſon propoſed our letting out. Mr. 
Boyd ſaid, he hoped we ſhould tay all night; 
his brother would be at home in the evening, 
and would be very ſorry if he miſſed us. Mr. 
Boyd was called out of the room, I was very 

deſirous 


les 

defirous to Ray in fo eomfortable a huufe, ard 

| withed to fee Lord Errol, Pr. Johnſon, hows 

ever, Was Fight in feſelving te go, if we were 

not afkeil again, as it is beſt 16 err en the fafe 

fide in ſuch caſes, and ta be ſure that one is 

quite welcome. To my great joy, when Mr. 

oyd returned, he told Dr. Johnſon that it was 

Lady Errol who had called him out, and ſaid 

that ſhe would never let Dr. Johnſon into the 

houſe again, if he. went away that night; and 

; that ſhe had ordered the coach, to carry us to 

| view a great curioſity on the coaſt, after which 

1 we ſhould ſee the houſe. We chearfully agreed. 

E 1. Mr. Boyd was engaged, in 1745-6, on the 

BY ſame ſide with many unfortunate miſtaken no- 
blemen and gentlemen. He eſcaped, and lay 

| concealed for a year in the iſland of Arran, the 

| ancient territory of the Boyds. He then went 

to France, and was about twenty years on the 
| continent. He married a French Lady, and 

noy lived very comfortably at Aberdeen, and 
| as much at Slains caſtle. He entertained us 

with great civility. He had a pompouſneſs or 

0 formal plenitude in his converſation, which! 

did not diſlike. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ©* there was 

too much elaboration in his talk.” It gave me 

| plenſure to ſee him, a ſteady branch of the fa- 

mily, ſetting forth all its advantages with much 

zeal. He told us that Lady Errol was one of the 

moſt pious and ſenſible women in the iſland ; 


had 


„ 


faid, fhe did net uſe foree or fear in eduearin 
her children:-=2Febn/bu, ©* Sir, the is wrong i 
would rather have the rod ta be the general 
terror ta all, tw make them learn, than tell a 
child, if you do thus or thus, you will be more 
eſteemed than your brothers or ſiſters, Ihe rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itſelf, 
A child is afraid of being whipt, and gets his 


taſk, and there's an end on't ; whereas, by ex- 


citing emulation, and compariſons of ſuperio- 
rity, you lay the foundation of laſting miſchief; 
you make brothers and ſiſters hate each other.“ 
During Mr. Boyd's ſtay in Arran, he had 
ſound a cheſt of medical books, left by a ſur- 
geon there, and had read them till he acquired 
ſome ſkill in phyſic, in conſequence of which 
he is often conſulted by the poor. There were 
ſeveral here waiting for him as patients. We 


walked round the houſe till topped by a cut 


made by the influx of the ſea. The houſe is 
built quite upon the ſhore ; the windows look 
upon the main ocean, and the King of Den- 


mark is Lord Errol's neareſt neighbour on the 


north-eaſt, 


We got immediately into the coach, and 


drove to Punbut, a rock near the ſore, quits 

covered with fea fowls; then to a elreular baſon 

of large extent, ſurrounded with tremendous 

rocks. On the quarter next the ſea, _— = 
| hig 


bad a geed head, and as good a heart. He 
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high arch in the rock, which the force of the 
tempeſt has driven out. This place is called 
Buchan's Buller, or the Buller of Buchan, and 
the country people call it the Pot, Mr. Boyd 
{1id it was ſo called from the French Wouloir, 
It may be more ſimply traced from Boiler in 


our own language. We walked round this 


monſtrous cauldron. In ſome places, the rock 
is very narrow; and on each fide there is a 
ſea deep enough for a man of war to ride in; 
ſoy that it is ſomewhat horrid to move along. 
However, there is earth and graſs upon the 
rock, and a kind of road marked out by the 
print of feet ſo that one makes it out py 
lafely : yet it alarmed me to fee Dr. Johnſon 


ſtriding irregularly along. He infiſted on tak» 


ing a boat, and ſailing into the Pot. We did 
ſo, He was ſtout, and wonderfully alert. 
The Buehan-men all ſhewing their teeth, and 
ſpeaking with that ſtrange ſharp uecent which 
diſtinguiſhes them, was to me a matter of ou- 
rloſity. He was not ſenſible of the difference 
of pronunciation in the South, and Nortli of 
Scotland, which I wondered at. 

As the entry into the Buller is ſo narrow that 
dars cannot be uſed as you go in, the method 
taken is, to row very hard when you come near 
it, and give the boat ſuch a rapidity of motion 


that It glides in, Dr. Jolinſon obſerved what 


an effect this ſeene would have had, were we 
entering 


1 

entering into an unknown place. There are 
caves of conſiderable depth ; I think, one on 
each fide, The boatmen had never entered 
either far enough to know the ſize, Mr. Boyd 
told us that it is cuſtomary fur the company at 
Peterhead-well, to make parties, and come 
and dine in one of the caves here. 

He told us, that, as Slains is at a conſider- 
able diſtance from Aberdeen, Lord Errol, who 
has ſo large a family, reſolved to have a ſurgeon 
ol his own. With this view he educated one of 
his tenants! ſons, who is now ſettled in a very 
neat houſe and farm juſt by, which we faw 
from the road. By the ſalary which the earl 
allows him, and the praQtice which he has had, 
he is in very eaſy elreumſtanees. He had kept 
an exact account of all that had been laid out 
on his edueation, and he came to his lordſhip 
one day, and told him that he had arrived at a 
much higher ſituation than ever he expected 
that he was now able to repay what his lordſhip 
had advanced, and begged he would accept of 
it. The earl was plenſed with the generous 

- gratitude and genteel offer of the man; but re- 
fuſed It. Mr. Boyd alſo told us, Cummin the 
Quaker firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by 
writing againſt Dr. Leechman on Prayer, to 
prove it unneceſſary, as God knows beſt what 
ſhould be, and will order it without our aſk» 
ing: — the old hackneyed vbjeQion, 

When 
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When we returned to the houſe we found 
coffee and tea in the drawing room. Lady 
Errol was not there, being, as I ſuppoſed, en- 
gaged with her young family. I here is a bow- 


window fronting the ſea. Dr. Johnſon repeated 


the' ode, Fam ſatis terris, while Mr. Boyd was 


with his patients. He ſpoke well in favour of 
entails/to preſerve lives of men whom mankind 


are accuſtomed to reverence. His opinion was, 
that ſo much land ſhould be entailed as that 
families ſhould never fall into eontempt, and as 
much left free as to give them all the advan» 
tages of property in caſe of any emergency, 


«If (faid he) the nobility are ſuffered to fink 


into indigence, they of courſe become cor- 
rupt; they are ready to do whatever the king 
chuſes ; therefore it is fit they ſhould be kept 
from becoming poor, unleſs it is fixed that 
when they fall below a certain ſtandard of 
wealth they ſhall loſe their peerages. We 
know the Houſe of Peers have made noble 
ſtands, when the Houſe of Commons durſt 
not. The two laſt years of a parliament they 


dare not contradict the populace.” 


This room is ornamented with' a number of 
fine prints, and with a whole length picture of 


Lord Errol, by Sir Joſnua Reynolds. This 


led Dr. Johnſon and me to talk of our amiable 
and elegant friend, whoſe panegyrick he con- 


cluded by ſaying, ** Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir, 


is the moſt invulnerable man I know: the man 
with 
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| with whom, if you ſhould quarrel, you would 


find the moſt difficulty how to abuſe.” 

Dr. Johnſon obſerved, the ſituation here was 
the nobleſt he had ever ſeen, —better than 
Mount Edgecumbe, reckoned the firſt in 
England; becauſe, at Mount Edgecumbe, the 
ſea is bounded by land on the other ſide, and, 
though there is there the grandeur of a fleet, 
there is alſo the impreſſion of there being a 
dock · yard, the circumſtances of which are 
not agreeable. At Slains is an excellent old 
houſe, The noble owner has built of brick, 
along the ſquare in the inſide, a gallery both 
on the firſt and ſecond ſtory, the houſe being 
no higher; ſo that he has always a dry 
walk ; and the rooms, to which formerly there 
was no approach but through each other, have 
now all ſeparate entries from the gallery, which 
is hung with Hogarth's works, and other prints. 
We went and ſat a while in the library, There 
is a valuable and numerous collection. It was 
chiefly made by Mr, Falconer, huſband to the 
late Counteſs of Errol in her own right. This: 
carl has added a good many modern books, 

About nine the earl came home. Captain 
Gordon of Park was with him. His lordſhip 
put Dr. Johnſon in mind of their dining toge- 
ther in London, along with Mr. Beauclerk. I 
was exceedingly pleaſed with Lord Errol. His 
dignified perſon . and agreeable countenance, 
with the moſt unaffected affability, gave me high 
p | ſatisfaction. 
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ſatisſaction. From perhaps a weakneſs, or, ay 
1 rather hope, more fancy and warmth of 
feeling than is quite reaſonable, I could, with 
the moſt perfect honeſty, expatiate on Lord 
Errol's good qualities; but he ſtands in no 
need of my praiſe. His agreeable look and 
ſoftneſs of addreſs prevented that conſtraint 


which the idea of his being Lord High 


Conſtable of Scotland might otherwiſe have 
occaſioned. He talked very eafily and ſen- 
ſibly with his learned gueſt. I obſerved 
that Dr. Johnſon, though he ſhewed that 
reſpect to his lordſhip, which, from principle, 
he always does to high rank, yet, when they 
came to argument, maintained that manlineſs 
which becomes the force and vigour of his 
underſtanding. To ſhew external deference to 
our ſuperiors, is proper: to ſeem to yield to 
them in opinion, is meanneſs*, The earl ſaid 
grace, 

* Lord Cheſterfield, in his letters to his ſon, complains of 
one who argued in an indiſcriminate manner with men of all 
ranks. Probably the noble lord had felt with ſome uneaſineſs 


what it was to encounter ſtronger abilities than his own, If a 
peer will engage at foils with his inferior in ſtation, he muſt 


expect that his inferior in ſtation will avail himſelf of every 


advantage; otherwiſe it is not a fair trial of ſtrength and 
ſkill. The ſame will hold in a conteſt of reaſon, or of wit.— 
A certain king entered the liſts of genius with Voltaire. The 
conſequence was, that, though the king had great and brilliant 
talents, Voltaire had ſuch a ſuperiority that his majeſty could 


not bear itz and the poet was diſmiſſed, or eſcaped, from that 


court,——In the * of James I. of England, Crichton, Lord 
Sanquhar, 


at night; ſaid, he took the viſit very kindly; 
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grace, both before and after ſupper, with much 
decency. He told us a ſtory of a man who was 
executed at Perth, ſome years ago, for mur- 
dering a woman who was with child by him, 


K and a former child he had by her. His hand 


was cut of: He was then pulled up; but the 


rope broke, and he was forced to lie an hour on 


the ground, till another rope was brought from 
Perth, the execution being in a wood at ſome 
diſtance,—at the place where the murders 
were committed. There (ſaid my lord) I /ee 
the hand of Providen:e.”---I was really happy 


here. I ſaw in this nobleman the beſt diſpo- 


ſitions and beſt principles; and I ſaw him, in 
my mind's eye, to be the repreſentative of the 
ancient Boyds of Kilmarnock. I was afraid he 
might have urged drinking, as I believe, he 
uſed formerly to do; but he drank port and 
water outof a large glaſs himſelf, and let usdo 
as we pleaſed. He went with us to our rooms 


and 


Sanquhar, a peer of Scotland, from a vain ambition to excel 


a fencing-maſter in his own art, played at rapier and dagger 
with him. The fencing-maſter, whoſe fame and bread were 
at ſtake, put out one of his lordſhip's eyes. Exaſperated at 
this, Lord Sanquhar hired ruffians, and had the fencing-maſ- 
ter aſſaſſinated z for which his lordſhip was capitally tried, 
condemned, and hanged. Not being a peer of England, he 
was tried by the name of Robert Crichton, Eſqz But he was 
admitted to be a baron of three hundred years ſtanding,—See 
the State Trials; and Hume in his Hiſtory, who applauds 
the impartial juſtice executed upon a man of high rank. 


1 


and told me, my father and he were very old 
acquaintance — that I now knew the way to 


Slains, and he hoped to ſee me there again. 

I had a moſt elegant room ; but there was a 
fire in it which blazed ; and the ſea, to which 
my window looked, roared ; and .the pillows 


were made of ſome ſea-fowls' feathers which 


had to me a diſagreeable ſmell : ſo that, by all 
theſe cauſes, I was kept awake a good time. ] 


ſaw, in imagination, Lord Errol's father, Lord 


Kilmarnock, (who was beheaded on Tower-hill 


in 1546) and1 was ſomewhat dreary, But the 


thought did not laſt long, and I fell aſleep. 


Wedneſday, 25th Auguſt. 
We got up between ſeven and eight, and 


folind Mr. Boyd in the dining-room, with tea 


and coffee before him, to give us breakfaſt, 
We were in an admirable humour. Lady 


| Errol had given each of us a copy of an ode by 


Beattie, on the birth of her ſon, Lord Hay. 
Mr. Boyd aſked Dr. Johnſon how he liked it, 
Dr. Johnſon, who did not admire it, got off 
very well, by taking it out, and reading the 
two ſecond ſtanzas with much melody, This, 


without his ſaying a word, pleaſed Mr, Boyd. 
He obſerved, however, to Dr, Johnſon, that 


the expreſſion as to the family of Errol, 


( « 4 thouſand years have ſeen it ſhine,” 
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compared with what went before, was an anti- 
climax, and that it would have been better 


«& Ages have ſeen, &e,” 


Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ** So great a number as a 


thouſand is better. Dolus Jatet i in uni ver ſalibus. 
Ages might be only to ages.“ He talked of 
the advantage of keeping up the connections of 


relationſhip, which produced much kindneſs, 


Every man (ſaid he) who comes into the 
world, has need of friends. If he has to get 
them for himſelf, half his life is ſpent, before 


his merit is known, Relations are a man's 
ready friends, who ſupport him. When a man 


is in real diſtreſs, he flies into the arms of his 
relations. An old lawyer, who had much ex- 
perience in making wills, told me, that after 
people had deliberated long, and thought of 


many for their executors, they ſettled at laſt 


by fixing on their relations. This ſhews the 


_ univerſality of the principle.” 


| regretted the decay of reſpect for men of 
family, and that a Nabob now would carry an 
election from them, Jobyſon, ** Why, Sir, the 
Nabob will carry it by means of his wealth, in 
a country where money is highly valued, as it 
muſt be where nothing can be had without the 
money ; but if it comes to perſonal preference, 
the man of family will always carry it. There 
is generally a ſtoundreliſm about a low man.” 
Mr. Boyd ſaid, that was a good im. 


I ſaid, 


1 

I ſaid, l believed mankind were happier in 
the ancient feudal ſtate of ſubordination, than 
when in the modern ſtate of independency.—- 
Jobnſon. To be ſure, the Chief was. But we 
mult think of the number of individuals. That 
they were leſs happy, ſeems plain; for that 
ſlate from which all eſcape as ſoon as they can, 
and to which none return after they have left 
it, muſt be leſs happy ; and this is the caſe 
with the ſtate of dependance on a chief, or 
great man.“ 

I mentioned the happineſs of the French in 
their ſubordination, by the reciprocal benevo- 
lence and attachment between the great and 
thoſe in lower ranks.—Mr. Boyd gave us an 
inſlance of their gentlemanly ſpirit. | An old 
Chevalier de Malthe, of ancient nobleſſe, but in 
low circumſtances, was in a coffee-houſe at Pa- 
ris, where was Julien, the great manufacturer 
at the Gobelins, of the fine tapeſtry, ſo much 
diſlinguiſhed both for the figures and the colours. 
The chevalier's carriage was very old. Says 
Julien, with a plebeian jnſolence, ** I think, 
Sir, you had better have your carriage new 
painted.” The chevalier looked at him with 
indignant contempt, and anſwered, * Well, 
Sir, you may take it home and dye it !”—All 
the coffee-houſe rejoiced at Julien's confuſion, 

We ſet out about nine. Dr. Johnſon was 
curious to ſee one of thoſe ſtructures which 

northern 
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[ had ſeen fifteen years ago; ſo we went four 
miles out of our road, after paſſing Old Deer, 
and went thither. Mr. Fraſer, the proprietor, 
was at home, and ſhewed it to us. But I had 
augmented it in my mind ; for all that remains 
is two ſtones ſet up on end, with a long one 
laid upon them, as was uſual, and one ſtone 
at a little diſtance from them. That ſtone was 
the capital one of the circle which ſurrounded 
what now remains. Mr. Fraſer was very hoſpi- 
table®, There was a fair at Strichen; and he 
had ſeveral of his neighbours from it at dinner. 
| OY 0, One 


* He is the worthy ſon of a worthy father, the late Lord 
Strichen, one of our judges, to whoſe kind notice I was much 
obliged. Lord Strichen was a man not only honeſt, but highly 
generous; for, after his ſucceſſion to the family eſtate, he paid 
a large ſum of debts contracted by his predeceſſor, which he 
was not under any obligation to pay. Let me here, for the 
credit of Aynſbire, my own county, record a noble inſtance of 
liberal honeſty in William Hutchifen, drover, in Lanehead, 


tors, upon a compoſition of his debtsz but, upon being 
reſtored to good circumſtances, invited his creditors laſtwinter 


full ſums, principal and intereſt. They preſented him with 
a piece of plate, with an inſcription to commemorate this 
extraordinary inſtance of true worth z which ſhould make 
ſome people in Scotland bluſh, while, though mean them- 
ſelves, they ſtrut about under the protection of great alliance, 
conſcious of the 'wretchedneſs of numbers who have loſt by 
them, to whom they never think of making reparation, but in- 
dulge'themſelyes and their families in moſt unſuitable expence, 


northern antiquarians call a Druid's temple. 
1 had a recollection of one at Strichen, which 


Kyle, who formerly obtained a full diſcharge from his credi- 


to a dinner, without telling the teaſon, and paid them their 
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One of them, Dr. Fraſer, who had been in the 
army, remembered to have ſeen Dr. Johnfon at 
a lecture on experimental philoſophy, at Lich- 
field. The Doctor recollected being at the 
lecture; and he was ſurpriſed to find here 
ſomebody who knew him. | | 
Mr. Fraſer ſent a ſervant to conduct us by a 
ſhort paſſage into the high road. I obſerved to 
Dr. Johnſon, that I had a moſt diſagreeable no- 
tion of the life of country gentlemen : that 
I left Mr. Fraſer juſt now, as one leaves a pri- 
ſoner in a jail.—Dr. Johnſon ſaid, that I was 
_ right in thinking them unhappy ; for that they 
had not enough to keep their minds in motion, 
I ſtarted a thought this afternoon which 
amuſed us a great part of the way. If 
(ſaid I) our club ſhould come and ſet up in 
St. Andrew's, as a college, to teach all that 
each of us can, in the ſeveral departments of 
learning and taſte; we ſhould rebuild the city: 
we ſhould draw a wonderful concourfe of ſtu- 
_ dents.” - Dr. Johnſon entered fully into the 
' ſpirit of this project. We immediately fell to 
diſtributing the offices. I was to teach civil 
and Scotch law ; Burke, politicks and elo- 
quence ; Garrick, the art of public ſpeaking}; 
Langton was to be our Grecian, Colman our 
Latin profeſſor ; Nugent to teach phyſick ; 
Lord Charlemont, modern hiſtory 3 Beauelerk 
natural philoſophy 3 Veſey, Iriſh antiquities 
or Eeltick learning ; Jones, Oriental _ 
9 - 
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Goldſmith, poetry and ancient hiſtory; Cha- 
mier, commercial politicks; Reynolds, paint- 
ing, and the arts which have beauty for their 
object; Chambers, the law of England. Dr. 
= Johnſon at firſt ſaid, “I'll truſt theology to 
nobody but myſelf.” But, upon due conſi- 
deration, that Percy is a clergyman, it was 
agreed that Percy ſhould teach practical divi- 
nity and Britiſh antiquities ; Dr. Johnſon him- 
ſelf, logick, metaphyſicks, and ſcholaſtick di- 
vinity. In this manner did we amuſe ourſelves; 
—each ſuggeſting, and each varying or adding, 
till the whole was adjuſted. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
| we only wanted a mathematician ſince Dyer 
died, who was a very good one; but as to 
every thing elſe, we ſhould have a very capital 
univerſity *. . 
I 2 We 
| #* Our club, formerly at the Turk's Head, Gerrard-ſtreet, 
then at Prince's, Sackville Street, now at Baxter's, Dover - 


ſtreet, which at Mr. Garrick's funeral got a name for the firſt 
time, and was called Tue Lirzxaxy CLius, has, ſince 
0 1773, been greatly augmented yz and though Dr. Johnſon with 


Juſtice obſerved, that, by loſing Goldſmith, Garrick, Nugent, 
Chamier, Beauclerk, we had loſt what would make an eminent 
club, yet when ! mention, as an acceſſion, Mr. Fox, Dr. George 
Fordyce, Sir Charles Bunbury, Lord Offory, Mr. Gibbon, 
Dr. Adam Smith, Mr. R. B. Sheridan, the Biſhops of Killaloe 
and Bt. Afaphy Dean Marley, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Dunning, Sie 
Joſeph Banks, Dr. Sevtt of the Cemmens, Earl Spencer; 
Mr. Wyndham of Norfolk, Lord Elliot, Mr. Malene, Pr. 
Jofeph Warten; the Rev. Mr. Themas Warten, Lerd Luean, 
Mr. Burke junler, Lord Palmerſton, Pr. Burney, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Pr. Warren, it will be acknowledged that we 
night have eſtabliſhed a ſecond valverſity of high reputation: 
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verified his own doctrine, that“ a man may 


to it.“ 


and very good horſes. We breakfaſted at 
Cullen. I'hbey ſet down dried haddocks 


Johnſon, who was conſtantly eager for freſh air, had much 
fſtruggling to get one of them kept open. Thus he had a no- 


I hope I ſhould have prevailed with him to omit or ſoften 
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We got at night to Banff. I ſent Joſeph on 
to Duf-houſe ; but Earl Fife was not at home, 
which I regretted much, as we ſhould have had 
a very elegant reception from his lordſhip. We 
found here but an indifferent inn &. Dr, John- 
ſon wrote a long letter to Mrs. Thrale. I won- 
dered to ſee him write ſo much ſo eaſily, He 


always write when he will ſet himſelf doggedly 


Thurſday, 261th Auguſt, 
We got a freſh chaiſe here, a very good one, 


broiled, along with our tea. I eat one; but 
Dr. Johnſon was diſguſted by the ſight of them, 
ſo they were removed. Cullen has a comfort- 
able appearance, though but a very ſmall town, 
and _ houſes moſtly poor buildings. 


I called 
* Here, y the windows | had no pulliesz and Dr. 


tion impreſſed upon him, that this wretched defect was gene- 
ral in Scotland. So he has erroneouſly enlarged upon it in 
his ©* Journey.” I regretted that he did not allow me to 
read over his book before it was printed. I ſhould have 
changed very little ; but I ſhould have ſuggeſted an alteration 
in a few places where he has laid himſelf open to be attacked, 


his aſſertion, that“ a Scotſman muſt be a ſturdy moraliſt, 
who does not prefer Scotland ta truth,” for I really think 
it is not founded; and it is harſhly ſaid. 


10 
I called on Mr. Robertſon, who has the 


charge of Lord Findlater's affairs, and was for- 


merly Lord Monboddo's clerk, was three 
times in France with him, and tranſlated Con- 
damine's Account of the Savage Girl, to which 
his lordſhip wrote a preface, containing ſeve- 
ral remarks of his own. Robertſon ſaid, he 
did not believe ſo much as his lordſhip did ; 
that it was plain to him, the girl confounded 


what ſhe imagined with what ſhe remembered: 


that, beſides, ſhe perceived Condamine and 
Lord Monboddo forming theories, and ſhe 
adapted her ſtory to them. 

Dr. Johnſon ſaid, It is a Pity to ſee Lord 


| Monboddo publiſh ſuch notions as he has 


done ; a man of ſenſe, and of ſo much ele- 


gant learning, There would be little in a fool 
doing it; we ſhould only laugh; but when a 


wiſe man does it, we are ſorry, Other peo- 
ple have ſtrange notions; but they conceal 
them. If they have tails, they hide them ; 


but Monboddo is as jealous of his tail as a 
ſquirrel.” I ſhall here put down ſome more 
remarks of Dr. Johnſon's on Lord Monboddo, - 
which were not made exactly at this time, but” 

come in well from connection. He ſaid, he 


did not approve of, a judge's calling himſelf 


Farmer Burnett“, and soins about with a little 


round 


1 It is the vm in Scotland for the pak of the Court 
of Seſſion to have the title of lords, from their eſtates ; thus 


Mr. 


0 
i 
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round hat. He laughed heartily at his lord- 
ſhip's ſaying he was an enthuſiaſtical farmer; 
for (ſaid he) what can he do in farming by 
his enthuſiaſm?” Here, however, I think Dr. 
Johnſon miſtaken. He who wiſhes to be ſuc- 
ceſsful, or happy, ought to be enthuſiaſtical, 
that is to ſay, very keen in all the occupations 
or diverſions of life. An ordinary gentleman- 
farmer will be ſatisfied with looking at his 
fields once or twice a day. An enthuſiaſtical 
farmer will be conſtantly employed on them ;— 
will have his mind earneſtly engaged ;—will 
talk perpetually of them. But Dr. Johnſon 
has much of the nil admirari in ſmaller con- 
cerns. That ſurvey of life which gave birth to 
his Vanity of Human Wiſhes early ſobered his 
mind. Beſides, ſo great a mind as his cannot 
be moved by inferior objects. An elephant 

does not run and ſkip like leſſer animals. 
Mr. Robertſon ſent a ſervant with us, to 
ſhew us through Lord Findlater's wood, by 
which our way was ſhortened, and we ſaw 
ſome part of his domain, which is indeed ad- 
mirably laid out. Dr. Johnſon did not chuſe 
to walk through it. He always ſaid, that he 
was 


Mr. Burnett is Lord Monbodde, as Mr. Home was Lord Kaime:, 
There is ſomething u little aukward in this z for they are de- 
nominated in deeds by their names, With the addition of ** one 
of the Senators of the College of Juſtice 3“ and ſubſcribe 
their chriſtian and ſur-name, as James Burnett, up Home, 
even in judicial, act. 
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was not come to Scotland to ſee fine places, of 
which there were enough in England; but wild 
objects, - mountains, -water- falls, peculiar 
manners; in ſhort, things which he had not 
ſeen before. I have a notion that he at no 
time has had much taſte for rural beauties. I 


have myſelf very little, 


Dr. Johnſon ſaid, there was nothing 1 more 
contemptible than a country gentleman living 
beyond his income, and every year growing 
poorer and poorer. He ſpoke ſtrongly of the 


influence which a man has by being rich. A 


man (ſaid he) who keeps his money, has in 
reality more uſe from it, than he can have by 
ſpending it.” I obſerved that this looked very 
like a paradox; but he explained it thus: 
If it were certain that a man would keep 
his money locked up for ever, to be ſure he 
would have no influence; but, as ſo many 
W and he has the power of giving 
it, and they know not but by gaining his fa- 
your they may obtain it, the rich man will al- 
ways have the greateſt influence, He again 


who laviſhes his money, is laughed at as 
fooliſh, and in a great degree with juſtice, 


conſidering how much is ſpent from vanity. 


Even thoſe who partake of a man's hoſpitality, 


have but a tranſient kindneſs for him. If he 
has not the command of money, people know 
he cannot help them, if he would; whereas 
the 
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the rich man always can, if he will, and for 
the chance of that, will have much weight.“ 
Boſwell. But philoſophers and fatyriſts have 


all treated a miſer as contemptible.“ - Johnſon. 


« He is ſo philoſophically ; but not in the 


practice of life.” --- Boſwell. ** Let me ſee now; 


---] do not know the inſtances of miſers in 
England, ſo as to examine into their influ- 
ence.” ---Fobnſon. ©* We have had few miſers in 
England.” --- Boſwell, ** There was Lowther,”: .. 


Jobnſon. Why, Sir, Lowther, by keeping 
his money, had the command of the county, 
which the ſamily has now loſt, by ſpending 


it“. I take it, he lent a great deal; and that 
is the way to have influence, and yet preſerve 
one's wealth. A man may lend his money 


upon very * ſecurity, and yet have his 


debtor much under his war Ry or 
„NO doubt, Sir. He can always diſtreſs him 


for the money; as no man burrows, Who is 


- able to pay on demand quite conveniently,” 
We dined at Elgin, and faw the noble ruin 

of the cathedral: Though it rained much, Pr. 

Tohnfon examined them with a moft patient 
©. Attention, 


+ I do nat knaw what war at this time the ſtgte of the fur 


liamentary intereſt af the ancient family pf Lowther z n fa 
mily befare the Canqueſt, But all the nation knows it ta be 
very extenſive at preſent, A due mixture of ſeverity and 
kindneſs, ceconomy and muniticence, charaRteriſes Its pre- 
ſent Repreſentative, 
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E 
attention. He could not here feel any abhor- 
rence at the Scottiſh reformers, for he had been 
told by Lord Hailes, that it was deſtroyed be- 
fore the Reformation, by the Lord of Bade- 
noch , who had a quarrel with the biſhop, 
The biſhop's houſe, and thoſe of the other 
clergy, which are ſtill pretty entire, do not 
ſeem to have been proportioned to the magni- 
ficence of the cathedral, which has been of 
great extent, and had very fine carved work. 
The ground within the walls of the cathedral 
is employed as a burying-place. The family 
of Gordon have their vault here; but it has 
nothing grand. 

We paſſed Gordon Caſtle F this forenoon, 
which has a e y appearance. ang 
= 


* Nort, by Lord Hates, 


it The cathedral of Elgin was burnt by the Lotd of Bade- 
noch, berauſe the Biſhop 6f Moray had pronounced an award 
not to his Ukiug. The indemmfleation that the fee obtaine 
was that the Lord of Badenoch food for thiee days bates 
footed at the great gate ok the TR The ſtery is in the 

Chartulary of Rin 


+ Iam net (hee whether the duke was at heme: But net 
having the Henaur of being imveh known ke his grace, | eauld 
nat have preſumed te enter his caſtle, though te ingradiuee 
even (a celebrated à ſtrange: Wa were at any fate in 
a hurry ta get forward ta the wildneſt which we cams ta (ee. 
Perhaps, i thi noble family had fill preterved that ſpqueſter- 
ed magnificence which they maintained when. catholics, cor- 
reſponding with the Grand Duke of Tu ſcany, we might have 
been induced to have procured proper letters of introduction 
and devoted ſome time to the contemplation of venerabls 
ſuperſtitious ſtate, | 
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the neighbouring village, is a poor place, many 
of the houſes being rulnous; but it is rettiarks- 
ble, they have it general orchards, well ſtored 
with apple-trees: Elgin has what in England 
are called Plateaus; that run IH many places vi 
_ each fide of the firfeet: It mult have beet a 
Much better — formerly: Probably it had 
Plassas All along the ewe, as | have (een at 
Bologna: | approved much of ſuch ſtructures 
In a iown, on Account of their eanvenieney in 
wet weather, Dr. Johnſon diſapproved af them, 
* becauſe (ſaid he) it makes the under ſtary of 
a houſe very dark, which greatly over-bilances 
the conveniency, when it is conſidered how 
ſmall a part of the year it rains; how few are 
uſually in the ſtreet at ſuch times; that many 
who are might as well be at home; and the 
little that people ſuffer, ſuppoſing them to be 
as much wet as they commonly are in walking 
a ſtreet,” 3 
We fared but ill at our inn here; and Dr. 
Johnſon ſaid, this was the firſt time he had ſeen 

a dinner in Scotland that he could not eat. 
In the afternoon, we drove over the very 
heath where Macbeth met the witches, accord- 
ing to tradition. Dr. Johnſon again ſolemnly 

repeated— | | 


How far is't called to Fores ? What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire ? 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, 
And yet are on't ? | 


He 


le 
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He repented a good deal more of Macbeth. 
His recitation Was grand and affecting, and; as 
Bir Jomua Reynolds has obſerved to me; hat 


no more tone than it mould have: It was the 
better for it: He then parodied the /H 


the witches to Macbeth, addrefiing himfelf ig 
me: 1 had purchaſed fame land called Dat- 


Hir; and, as in Seetland it is euſtemary ta 


diftinguiſh landed men by the name of their 


eſtates, J had thus two titles, Dalblairand Young 


Aucbinleck, Bo my triend, in imitation of 
All hail Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of Cawdor ! 


condeſcended to amuſe himſelf with uttering 


All hail Dalblair ! hail to thee, Laird of Auchinleck ! 


We got to Fores at night, and found an ad- 
mirable inn, in which Dr. [ohnſon was pleaſ- 


ed to meet with a landlord who ſtyled himſelf = 
_ *« Wine-Cooper, from LoxN po.“ | 


Friday, 271th Auguſt. 


It was dark when we came to Fores laſt. 
night; ſo we did not ſee what is called King 
Duncan's Monument. I ſhall now mark ſome 
gleanings of Dr. Johnſon's converſation. . I 


ſpoke of Leonidas, and ſaid there were ſome 
good paſſages in it.— Fohnſon. ** Why, you 
muſt /eek for them.” —He ſaid, Paul White- 


head's 
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head's Manners was a poor pertormance,. 
Speaking of Derrick, he fold me ** he had a 
kindneſs for him, and had often ſaid, that if 

his letters had been written by one of a more 
eltabliſhed name, they would have been thought 
very pretty letters. | : 

This morning I introduced the ſubject of the 
origin of evil. — John on. Moral evil is occa- 
ſioned by free will, which implies choice be- 
tween good and evil. With all the evil that 
there is, there is no man but would rather be a 
free agent, than a mere machine without the 
evil; and what is beſt for each individual, muſt 
be beſt for the whole. If a man would rather 
be the machine, I cannot argue with him. He 
is a different being from me. Beſwell. A 
man, as a machine, may have agreeable ſenſa- 
tions; for inſtance, he may have pleaſure in 
muſic.” - Johnſon. ** No, Sir, he cannot have 
pleaſure in muſic, at leaſt no power of produc- 
ing muſic ; for he who can produce muſic may 
let it alone: he who can play upon a fiddle 
may break it; ſuch a man is not « machine,” 
This reaſoning ſatisfied me. It is certain, there 
cannot be a freeagent, unleſs there is the power 
of being evil as well as good. We muſt take 
the inherent pollibilities of things into conſide- 
ration, in our reaſonings of conjectures con- 


cerning the works of Gob, 
We. 
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We came to Nairn to breakfaſt. Though a 
county town and a royal burgh, it is a miſera- 
ble place. Over the room where we ſat, a 
girl was ſpinning wool with a great wheel, and 
ſinging an Erſe ſong, ** I'll warrant you (ſaid 
Dr. Johnſon) one of the ſongs of Oſſian.“ He 
then repeated theſe lines: 

Verſe ſweetens toil, however rude the ſound. 

All at her work the village maiden fings z 


Nor while ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the ſad viciſſitude of things. 


I thought 1 had heard theſe lines before. 
Johnſon. ©* I fancy not, Sir; for they are in a 


| detached poem, the name of which I do not 


remember, written by one Giffard, a parſon.“ 
I expected Mr. Kenneth M*Aulay, the mini- 


ſter of Calder, who publiſhed the Hiſtory of 


St. Kilda, a book which Dr. Johnſon liked, 
would have met us here, as I had written to 
him from Aberdeen. But I received a letter 
from him, telling me that he could not leave 
home, as he was to adminiſter the ſacrament 
the following Sunday, and earneſtly requeſting 
to ſee us at his manſe. We'll go,“ ſaid Dr. 
3 which we accordingly did. Mrs. 
'Aulay received us, and told us her huſband 
was in the church diſtributing tokens L. We 
arrived 

* In Seotland, there is a great deal of preparation belbre 


adimlnifirating the facrament, The minifter of the parifh 
| examines 
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arrived between twelve and one o'clock, and 
it was near three before he came to us. 

Dr. Johnſon thanked him for his book, and 
ſaid ** it Vas a very pretty piece of topogra- 
phy.“ M Aulay did not ſeem much to mind 
the compliment. From his converſation, Dr, 
Johnſon was perſuaded that he had not written 
the book which goes under his name, I myſelf | 
always ſuſpected ſo; and I have been told it 
was written by the learned Dr. John M*Pher- 

ſon of Sky, from the materials collected by 
M Aulay. Dr. Johnſon ſaid privately to me, 
« 'There is a combination in it of which 
M*Aulay is not capable.” However, he was 
exceedingly hoſpitable ; and, as he obligingly 
promiſed us a route for our Tour through the 
Weſtern Iſles, we agreed to ſtay with him all 
night, 8 

After dinner, we walked to the old caſtle of 
Calder, (pronounced Cawder) the Thane of 
Cawder's ſcat. I was ſorry that my friend, this 
« proſperous gentleman,” was not there. The 
old tower muſt be of great antiquity. There isa 
draw-bridge—what has been a moat—and an 
ancient court. There is a a hawthorn-tree, which 


riſes 


examines the people as to tlieir fitneſs, and to thoſe of whom 
he approves gives little pieces of tin, ſtamped with the name 
of the pariſh, as /9ens, which they muſt produce before re- 
| ceiving it. This is a ſpecies of prieſtly power, and ſome- 
times may be abuſed. I remember a law-ſuit brought by a 


perſon againſt his pariſh miniſter, for refuſing him admiſſion 
to that ſacred ordinance. - 


nl 


riſes like a wooden pillar through the rooms of 
the caſtle, for, by a ſtrange conceit, the walls 
have been built round it. Ihe thickneſs of the 
walls, the ſmall ſlaunting windows, and a great 


iron door at the entrance on the ſecond ſtory 


as you aſcend the ſtairs, all indicate the rude 


times in which this caſtle was erected, There 


were here ſome large venerable trees, 

I was afraid of a quarrel between Dr. John- 
ſon and Mr. M*Aulay, who talked ſlightingly 
of the lower Engliſh clergy. The Doctor gave 
him a frowning look, and ſaid, “ This is a 


day of novelties: I have ſeen old trees in 
Scotland, and I have heard the Engliſh clergy 


treated with diſreſpect.“ 


I dreaded that a whole evening at Calder- | 


manſe would be heavy; however, Mr. Grant, 


an intelligent and well-bred miniſter in the _ 


neighbourhood, was there, and aſſiſted us by 
his converſation. Dr. Johnſon, talking of he- 
reditary occupations in the Highlands, ſaid, 
There is no harm in ſuch a cuſtom as this; 
but it is wrong to enforce it, and oblige a man 
to be a taylor or a ſmith, becauſe his father 
has been one.” This cuſtom, however, | is not 


peculiar to our Highlands; it is well known 
that in India a ſimilar practice prevails. : 

Mr. M*Aulay began a rhapſody againſt 
creeds and confeſſions. Dr. Johnſon ſhewed 
that what he called impoſe ition, was only a vo- 
luntary 


1 


luntary declaration of agreement in certain ar- 
ticles of faith, which a church has a right to 
require, juſt as any other ſociety can inſiſt on 
certain rules being obſerved by its members, 
Nobody is compelled to be of the church, as 
nobody is compelled to enter into a ſociety,” 
This was a very clear and juſt view of the ſub- 
ject. But M*Aulay could not be driven out 
of his track. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ** Sir, you are 
a a bigot to laxneſs.” 

Mr. M*Aulay and I laid the map of Scotland 
before us ; and he pointed out a route for us 
from Inverneſs, by Fort Auguſtus, to Glenelg, 
Sky, Mull, Icolmkill, Lorn, and Inveraray, 
which I wrote down. As my father was to 
begin the northern circuit about the 18th of 
September, it was neceſſary for us either to 
make our tour with great expedition, fo as to 
get to Auchinleck before he ſet out, or to pro- 
tract it, ſo as not to be there till his return, 
which would be about the 1oth of October. 
By M Aulay's calculation, we were not to land 
in Lorn till the 2oth of September. I thought 
that the interruptions by bad days, or by oc- 
caſional excurſions, might make it ten days 
later; and I thought too, that we might per- 
haps go to Benbecula, and viſit Clanranald, 
which would take a week of itſelf. | 

Dr. Johnſon went up with Mr. Grant to the 
library, which conſiſtedof a tolerable collection, 


but 


2. © 

but the Doctor thought it rather a lady's libra- 
ry, with ſome Latin books in it by chance, than 
the-library of a clergyman. It had only two 
of the Latin fathers, and one of the Greek ones 
in Latin. I doubted whether Dr. Johnſon 
would be preſent at a Preſbyterian prayer. I 
told M Aulay ſo, and ſaid that the Doctor 
might ſit in the library while we were at family 
worſhip. M*Aulay ſaid, he would omit it, 


would by no means agree that an exceſs of po- 
litenefs, even to 0 great a man, ſhould prevent 
what I efteem as one of the beft pious regula- 


comfortable, more agr able, than that the lit- 
tle ſocieties of each family ſhould regularly 


heavenly Father, from whom we daily receive 
ſv much good; and may hope for more in a 
higher ſtate of exiſtence. I mentioned to Dr. 
fohnſon the over- delicate ſerupuloſity of our 
hoſt. He ſaid he had no objection to hear the 


ſon preach. **I will hear him, (ſaid he) if he 
will get up into a tree and preach ; but I will 


Preſbyterian aſſembly,” Toy: 
Mr. Grant having prayed, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
his-prayer was a very good one ; but objected 
to his not having introduced the Lord's Prayer. 
K He 


rather than give Dr. Johnſon offence : But 1 


tions. 1 know nothing more beneficial, more 


affetnble, and unitein praiſe and prayer to our 


prayer. This was a pleaſing ſurpriſe to me; 
for he refuſed to go and hear Principal Robert- 


will not give a ſanction, by my preſence, to a 


— 


— 
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He told us, that an Italian of ſome note in Lon- 
don ſaid once to him, We have in our ſer- 


vice a prayer called the Pater Nofter, which is 


a very fine compoſition. I wonder who is the 


author ofit.”—A ſingular inſtance of ignorance 
in a man of ſome literature and general in- 


quiry ! 
| Saturday, 281% Auguſt. 
Dr: Johnſon had brought a Salluſt with him 
in his pocket from Edinburgh. He gave it 


laſt night to Mr. M*Aulay's ſon, a ſmart young 


lad about eleven years old. Dr. Johnſon had 
given an account of the education at Oxford, 
in all its gradations. The advantage of being 
a ſervitor to a youth of little fortune ſtruck 
Mrs. M'Aulay much. I obſerved it aloud, 
Dr. Johnſon very handſomely and kindly ſaid, 
that, if they would ſend their boy to him, when 
he was ready for the univerſity, he would get 
him made a ſervitor, and perhaps would do 
more for him. He could not promiſe todo 
more ; but would undertake for the ſervitor- 


| I ſhould 


Dr. Johnſon did not negle& what he had undertaken, 
By his intereſt with the Rev. Dr. Adam, maſter of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he was educated for ſome time, he 
obtained a ſervitorſhip for young MAulay, But it ſeems ho 
had other views z and I believe went abroad, 


I 
I ſhould have mentioned that Mr. White, a 


Welchman, who has been many years factor 
(i. e. ſteward) on the eſtate of Calder, drank 


tea with us laſt night, upon getting a note from 


M. Aulay, and aſked us to his houſe. We had 
not time to accept of his invitation. He gave 
us. a letter of introduction to Mr. Ferne, maſter 
of ſtores at Fort George. He ſnewed it to me. 
It recommended ** two celebrated gentlemen ; 
noleſs than 3 author of his Dictionary, 
—and Mr. Boſwell, known at Edinburgh by 
the name of Paoli.“ He ſaid, he hoped, I had 
no objection to what he had written; if I had, 
he would alter it, I thought it was a pity to 
check his effuſions, and acquieſced ; taking 
care, however, to ſeal the letter, that it might 
not appear that I had read it, 

A converſation took place, about ſaying grace 
at breakfaſt (as we do in Scotland) as well as 
at dinner and ſupper; in which Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, “it is enough if we have ſtated ſeaſons of 
prayer; no matter when. A man may as well 
pray when he mounts his horſe, or a woman 
when ſhe milks her cow, (which Mr. Grant 
told us is done in the Highlands) as at meals ; 
and cuſtom is to be followed &.“ 5 


* He could not bear to have it thought that, in any In- 
ſtance whatever, the Scots are more pious than the Engliſh, 
I think grace as proper at breakfaſt as at any other meal, It 


is the pleaſanteſt meal we have. Dr. Johnſon has allowed 


the peculiar merit of breakfaſt in Scotland, 
"3 "Wa We 


A 
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We proceeded to Fort George, When we 
came into the ſquare, I ſent a ſoldier with the 
letter to Mr. Ferne. He came to us immedi- 
| ately, and along with him came Major Brew/e 
of the Engineers, pronounced Bruce. He ſaid 
he believed it was originally the ſame Norman 
name with Bruce. That he had dined at a 
houſe in London, where were three Bruces, 
one of the Iriſh line, one of the Scottiſh line, 
and himſelf of the Engliſh line. He ſaid he 
was ſhewn it in the Herald's office ſpelt four- 
teen different ways. I told him the different 
— of my name. Dr, ſohnſon obſerved, 
that there had been great diſputes about the 
2 of Shakſpeare's name; at laſt it was 
thought it would be ſettled by looking at the 
original copy of his will ; but upon examin- 
ing it, he was found to have written it himſelf 
no leſs than three different ways. 

Mr. Ferne and Major Brewſe firſt carried us 
to wait on Sir Eyre Coote, whoſe regiment, the 
47th, was lying here, and who then command- 
ed the fort. He aſked us to dine with him, 
which we agreed to do. . | 

Before dinner we examined the fort. The 
Major explained the fortification to us, and 
Mr. Ferne gave us an account of the ſtores, 
Dr. Johnſon talked of the proportions of char- 
coal and ſalt-petre in making gunpowder, of 
granulating it, and of giving it a gloſs, - 

| | made 


TY 
made a very good figure upon theſe topicks, 


lle ſaid to me afterwards, that ** he had talk- 


ed oftentationſly.”--- - We repoſed ourſelves a lit- 


tle in Mr. Ferne's houſe. He had every thing 
in neat order as in England; and a tolerable 
collection of books. 1 looked into Pennant's 
Tour In Scotland. He ſays little of this fort: 


but that the barracks, &c, form ſeveral 
ſtreets,” This is aggrandiſing. Mr. Ferne ob- 
ſerved, if he had fal they form a ſquare, with 


a row of buildings before it, he would have 
given a juſter deſcription, Dr. Johnſon re- 


marked, how ſeldom deſcriptions correſ- 
pond with realities ; and the reaſon js, that 
people do not write them till ſome time after, 


and then their imagination has added circum» 


ſtances.” | 
We talked of Sir Adolphus Oughton, The 


Major ſaid, he knew u great deal for a milita- 
ry man.---Jobn/on. ** Sir, you will find few 
men, of any profeſſion, who know more. Sir 
Adolphus is a very extraordinary man ; a man 


of boundleſs curioſity and unyearied dili- 
gence,” 

I know not how the Major contrived to in- 
troduce the conteſt between Warburton and 
Lowth.---Jobnſon. © Warburton kept his tem- 


jo all along, while Lowth was in a paſſion, 


owth publiſhed ſome of Warburton's letters, 


' Warburton drew him on to write ſome very 


abuſive letters, and then aſked his leave to 
- publiſh” 
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- publiſh them ; which he knew Lowth could nut 
refuſe, after what he had done. So that War- 
burton contrived that he ſhould publiſh, appar- 
ently with Lowth's conſent, what could not but 
ſhew Lowth in a diſadvantageous light“.“ 

At three the drum beat for dinner. I, for a 
little while, fancied myſelf a military man, 
and it pleaſed me. We went to Sir Eyre 
Coote's, at the governor's houſe, and found 
him a moſt gentleman-like man. His lady is 
a very agreeable woman, with an uncommon- 
ly mild and ſweet tone of voice. There was 
a pretty large company: Mr. Ferne, Major 
Brewſe, and ſeveral officers. Sir Eyre had 
come from the Eaſt-Indies by land, through 
the Deſerts of Arabia. He told us, the Arabs 
could live five days without victuals, and ſub- 
ſiſt for three weeks on nothing elie but the 
blood of their camels, who could loſe fo 
much of it as would ſuffice for that time, with- 
out being exhauſted. He highly praiſed the 
virtue of the Arabs ; their fidelity, if they 
undertook to conduct any perſon ; ; and faid, 
they would ſacrifice their lives rather than let 
him be robbed. Dr. Johnſon, who is always 
for maintaining the ſuperiority of civilized 
over uncivilized men, ſaid, * Why, Sir, 

T can 


* Here Dr. Johnſon gave us part of a converſation held 
between a Great Perſonage and him, in the library at the 
Queen's Palace, in the courſe of which this conteſt was con- 
ſidered. I have been at 2 pains to get that converſation 
as perfectly preſerved 


poſſible, It will appear in Dr. 
Johnſon's LITE. : | 8 
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can ſee no ſuperior virtue in this. A ſer» 


jeant and twelve men, who are my guard, 


will die, rather than that 1 ſhall be robbed,” — 
Colonel Pennington, of the 37th regiment, 


took up the argument with a good deal of ſpi- 
rit and ingenuity. Ponningion. But the ſol- 


diers are compelled to this, by fear of puniſh- 


ment.” Johnſon, ** Well, Sir, the Arabs are 
compelled by the fear of infamy,”— Pennington. 
The ſoldiers have the ſame fear of infamy, 


and the fear of puniſhment beſides ; ſo have 


leſs virtue, becauſe they act leſs voluntari- 


| ly,”—Lady Coote obſerved very well, that it 


ought to be known if there was not, among 
the Arabs, ſome puniſhment for not being 


faithful on ſuch occaſions, 


We talked of the ſtage. | obſerved, that 


ve had not now ſuch a company of actors as in 
the laſt age; Wilks, Booth, &c. &c.— Johnſon 


« You think ſo, becauſe there is one who ex- 
cels all the reſt ſo much : you compare them 
with Garrick, and ſee the deficiency. Gar- 
rick's great diſtinction is his univerſality. He 
can repreſent all modes of life, but that of an 


_ eaſy fine-bred gentleman.” — Pennington, © He 


ſhould give over playing young parts.” ---Fob#- 


ſon. ** He does not take them now; but he does 


not leave off thoſe which he has been uſed to 
play, becauſe he does them better than any 
one elſe can do them. If you had generations 

of 
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of actors, if they ſwarmed like bees, the 
young ones might drive off the old. Mrs. 
Cibber, 1 think, got more reputation than ſhe 
deſerved, as ſhe had a great ſameneſs ; though 
her expreſſion was undoubtedly very fine, 
Mrs. Clive was the beſt player I ever ſaw. Mrs. 
Pritchard was a very goad one ; but ſhe had 
ſomething affected in her manner: II imagine 


ſhe had ſome player of the former age in her 
eye, which occaſioned it.” 


Colonel Pennington ſaid, Garrick ſometimes 
ſailed in emphaſis ; as for inſtance, in Hamlet, 


I will ſpeak daggers to her; but uſe none, 
inſtead of 


I will heal daggers to her; but »ſe none, 


We had a dinner of two compleat courſes, 


variety of wines, and the regimental band of 


mulick plying in the ſquare, before the win- 
dows, after it, I enjoycd this da much, We 

were quite eaſy and cheerful. Dr. | ohnſon 
ſaid, “ ſhall always remember this Fn with 


gratitude,” I could not help being ſtruck 
with ſome admiration, at finding upon this 
_ barren ſandy point, ſuch buildings,---ſuch a 


dinner,---ſuch company. It was like enchant- 
ment. Dr. Johnſon, on the other hand, faid 
to me more rationally, that * it did not ſtrike 
im as any thing extraordinary ; ; becauſe he 

knew, 


1 


knew, here was a large ſum of money expended 
in building a fort; here was a regiment. If 
there had been lefs than what we found, it 
would have ſurprized him.” He looked coolly 
and deliberately through all the gradations, 
My warm imagination jumped from the barren 
4 to the ſplendid dinner and brilliant com- 
N Like the hero in Love in a Hollow Tree, 


Without ands or ifs, 
e leapt from off the ſands upon the cliffs, 7 


The whole ſcene gave me a ſtrong impreſſion 


of the power and excellence of human art. 
We left the fort between ſix and ſeven 

o'clock. Sir Eyre Coote, Colonel Pennington, 

and ſeveral more, accompanied us down ſtairs, 


and ſaw us into our chaiſe. There could not 
be greater attention paid to any viſitors, Sir 


Eyre ſpoke of the hardſhips which Dr. Johnſon 
had before him. Boſwell, ** Conſidering what 
he has ſaid of us, we muſt make him feel ſume- 


_ thing rough in Scotland,” =Sir Eyre ſaid to 
him, “ You muſt change your name, Sir.“ 
Befwell, ** Aye, to Dr. M Gregor.“ | 


We got ſafely to Inverneſs, and put up at 


Mackenzie's inn. Mr. Keith, the collector of 


Exciſe here, my old acquaintance at Ayr, who 
had ſeen us at the Fort, viſited us in the evening, 
and engaged us to dine with him next day, 


promiſing to breakfaſt with us, and take us 


to 
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to the Engliſh chapel; ſo that we were at once 
commodiouſly arranged. 

Not finding a letter here that I . 
felt a momentary impatience to be at home. 
'Tranſient clouds darkened my imagination, 
and in thoſe clouds I ſaw events from which! 
ſhrunk ; but a ſentence or two of the Rambler'; 
converſation gave me firmneſs, and I con- 
ſidered that I was upon an expedition for 
which I had wiſhed for years, and the recol- 


lection of which would be a treaſure to me 
for life, 


Sunday, 29th Auguſt. 


Mr. Keith breakfaſted with us. Dr. Johnſon 
expatiated rather too ſtrongly upon the benefits 
derived to Scotland from the Union, and the 
bad ſtate of our people before it. I am enter- 
tained with his copious exaggeration upon that 
ſubject ; but I am uneaſy when people are by, 
who do not know him as well as I do, and may 
be apt to think him narrow- minded“. 1 there- 
fore diverted the ſubject. 

The Engliſh chapel, to which we went this 
morning, was but mean. The altar was a 
bare fir table, with a coarſe ſtool for kneeling 
on, covered with a piece of thick fail-cloth 
doubled, by way of cuſhion. The congrega- 

tion 


* It is remarkable that Dr. Johnſon read this gentle 
remonſtrance, and took no notice of it to me. 
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tion was ſmall. Mr. Tait, the clergyman, 
read prayers very well, though with much of 
the Scotch accent. He preached on Love 
your Enemies,” It was remarkable that, when 
talking of the connections amongſt men, he 


ſaid, that ſume connected themſelves with men 


of diſtinguiſhed talents, and ſince they could 


not equal them, tried to deck themſelyes with 


their merit, by being their companions, The 
ſentence was to this purpoſe. It had an odd 
coincidence with what might be ſaid of my 
connecting myſelf with Dr. Johnſon. 


After church, we walked down to the Quay. 


We then went to Macbeth's caſtle. I had a 


romantick ſatisfaction in ſeeing Dr. Johnſon 


actually in it. It perfectly correſponds with 
Shakfpeare's deſcription, which Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds has ſo happily illuſtrated, in one of 
his notes on our immortal poet; 


«© This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat : the air 
“ Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
* Unto our gentle ſenſe, '? &C, 


Juſt as we came out of it, a raven perched on 


one of the chimney tops, and cron Then 
1 repeated 1 


© The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my baztlements,” 


1 
{ 7 
1:28 


- & 
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We dined at Mr. Keith's. Mrs. Keith was 
rather too attentive to Dr. Johnſon, aſking him 
many queſtions about his drinking only water. 
He repreſſed that obſervation, by ſaying to 
me, ©** You may remember that Lady Errol 


took no notice of this.“ 


Dr. Johnſon has the happy : art (for which! 


have heard my father praiſe the old Earl of 


Aberdeen) of inſtructing himſelf, by making 


_ every man he meets tell him ſomething of 


what he knows beſt. He led Keith to talk to 
him of the Exciſe in Scotland, and, in the 


courſe of converſation, mentioned that his 


friend Mr. Thrale, the great brewer, paid 
twenty thouſand pounds a year to the revenue; 


and that he had four caſks, each of which holds 


ſixteen hundred barrels, —aboye a thouſand 
hogſheads. 

After this there was little 6 that 
deſerves to be remembered. I ſhall therefore 


| here again glean what I have omitted on 


former days, Dr. Gerrard, at Aberdeen, told 
us, that when he was in Wales, he was ſhewn 
a valley inhabited by Danes, who till retain 


their own language, and are quite a diſtinct 


people. Dr Johnſon thought it could not be 
true, or all the kingdom muſt have heard of it. 
He ſaid to me, as we travelled, ** theſe people 
Sir, that Gerrard talks of, may have ſumewhat 
of a peregriniiy in their dialect, which relation 


has 
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aſked him if peregrinity was an Engliſh word ? 
He laughed, and ſaid, No.” I told him 
this was the ſecond time that I had heard him 
coin a word. When Foote broke his leg, I 


obſerved that it would make him fitter for 


taking off George Faulkner as Peter Paragraph, 
poor George having a wooden leg. Dr. John- 
ſon at that time ſaid, George will rejoice at 
the depeditation of Foote ;” and when I chal- 
lenged that word, laughed, and owned he had 
made it; and added that he had not made 
above three or four in his Dictionary *. 


Having conducted Dr. Johnſon to our inn, 


[ begged permiſſion to leave him for a little, 


that I might run about and pay ſome ſhort vi- 
ſits to ſeveral good people of Inverneſs. He 
ſaid to me, You have all the old-faſhioned 


principles, good and bad.” I acknowledge I 
have. That of attention to relations in the 


remoteſt degree, or to worthy. perſons in every 
| ſtate whom | have once known, I inherit from 


my father. It gave me much ſatisfaction to 
hear every body at Inverneſs ſpeak of him with 
uncommon 


* When upon the ſubjeR of this percgrinity, he told me 


ſome particulars concerning the compilation of his Dictiona- 
ry, and concerning his throwing off Lord Cheſterfield's pa- 
tronage, of which very erroneous accounts have been eireu- 
lated. Theſe particulars, with others which he afterwards 
gave me — as alſo his celebrated letter to Lord Cheſterfield, 
which he dictated to me—1 reſerve for hig LITE.“ 


bas augmented to a different language.“ I 
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uncommon regard. — Mr. Keith and Mr. Grant, 
whom he had ſeen at Mr. M' Aulay's, ſupped 
with us at the inn. We had roaſted kid, which 


Dr. Johnſon had never taſted before. He re- 
liſned it much. 


Monday, 3oth Auguſt. 
This day we were to begin our equitation, as 
1 faid ; for I would needs make a word too. 
It is remarkable, that my noble, and to me 
moſt conſtant friend, the Earl of Pembroke, 
(who, if there is too much eaſe on my part, 
will be pleaſed to pardon what his benevolent, 
gay, ſwelal intercourſe, and lively eorreſpon- 
ence, have infenfibly produced) has finee hit 
upon the very fame word: The title of the 
firſt edition of his lerdfhip's = ufeful book 
was, in fimple terms, “ A Method of break- 
ing Horſes, and teaching Soldiers to ride." 
The title of the ſecond edition la, “ Mit- 
TARY Ravpitarion," 

We might have taken a chaiſe to Fort Au- 
guſtus ; but, had we not hired horſes at Inver- 
| neſs, we ſhould not have found them after- 
wards. So we reſolved to begin here to ride. 
We had three horſes, for Dr. Johnſon, myſelf, 
and Joſeph, and one which carried our port- 
manteuus, and two Highlanders who walked 
along with us, John Gray and Lauchlan Vaſs, 

whom Dr. Johnſon has remembered with credit 


in 


, 


FFF . 
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in his JoVRNRY, though he has omitted their 
names. Dr. Johnſon rode very well. 


About three miles beyond Inverneſs, we ſaw 
juſt by the road, a very compleat ſpecimen of 


what is called a Druid's temple, There was a 
double circle, one of very large, the other of 
ſmaller ſtones, Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerved, that 
« togoand ſee one druidical temple is only to ſee 
that it is nothing, for there is neither art not 
power in it; and ſeelng one is quite enough..“ 

It was a delightful day. Lochneſs, and the 
road upon the ſide of it, ſhaded with birch 


trees, And the hills above it, pleafed us much, 


The ſeene was as ſequeſtered and agreeably 


ulld as eould be defired, and for a UHme en⸗ 


groſſed all our attentlonn 

To fee Pr. Johnfon in any new fituation is 
always an Intereſting object to me and, as 1 
faw him now for the firſt time on horſe- back, 
jaunting about at his eaſe ln queſt of pleaſure 
and novelty, the very different occupations uf 
his former laborious life, his admirable pro- 
ductions, his London, his Rambler, &c, &e. 
immediately preſented themſelves to my mind, 
and the contraſt made a ſtrong impreſſion on 
my imagination, | 


When we had advanced a good way by the 
ſide of Lochneſs, I perceived alittle hut, with 
an old-looking woman at the door of it, I 
thought here might be a ſcene that would 

amuſe 


— — — — 
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amufe Dr. N fo I mentiened it te him 


„ Let's go in,“ ſaid he, 80 we difmounied, 
and we and our guides entered the hut, It 


was a wretched little hovel of earth only, I 
think, and for a window had only a ſmall hole, 


which was ſtopped with a piece of turf, that 
was taken out occaſionally to let in light. In 
the middle of the room or ſpace which we en- 
tered, was a fire of peat, the ſmoke going out 
at a hole in the roof. She had a pot upon it, 
with goat's fleſh, boiling. There was at one 
end under the ſame roof, but divided by a 
kind of partition made of wattles, a pen or fold 


in which we ſaw a good many kids. 


Dr. Johnſon was curious to know where ſhe 
flept. I aſked one of the guides, who queſ- 
tioned her in Erſe. She anſwered with a tone 
of emotion, ſaying, (as he told us) ſhe was 
afraid we wanted to go to bed to her. 'This 
coquetry, or whatever it may be called, of fo 
wretched a being, was truly ludicrous. Dr. 


. and I afterwards were merry upon it. 


ſaid, it was he who alarmed the poor woman's 
virtue.— “ No, Sir, (ſaid he) ſhe'll ſay, * there 
came a wicked young fellow, a wild dog, who 
1 believe would have raviſhed me, had there 
not been with him a grave old gentleman, Who 
repreſſed him: but when he gets out of the 


ſight of his tutor, I'll warrant you he'll ſpare 
tv woman he meets, young or old.“ —“ No, 


Sir, 
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Ay, ( 8 ſhe'll fay, There was a ter- 
rible ruffian who would have forced me, had 
it not been for a civil decent young man, who, 
| take it, was an angel ſent trom heaven to 
protect me,” — 3 
Dr. Johnſon would not hurt her delicacy, by 
inſiſting on ** ſeeing her bed chamber,“ like 
Archer in the Beanx Stratagem, But my curioſity 
was more ardent ; I lighted a piece of paper, 
and went into the place where the bed was, 
There was a little partition of wicker, rather 
more neatly done than the one for the fold, and 
cloſe by the wall was a kind of bedſtead of 
wood with heath upon it by way of bed; at 
the foot of which I ſaw ſome ſort of blankets 
or covering rolled up in a heap. The woman's 
name was Fraſer; ſo was her huſband's. He 
Vas a man of eighty, Mr. Fraſer of Balnain 
allows him to live in this hut, and keep ſixty 
goats, for taking care of his woods, where he 
then was. They had five children, the eldeſt 
only thirteen, 'T'wo were gone to Inverneſs 
to buy meal; the reſt were looking after the 
goats. This contented family had tour ſtacks. 
of barley, twenty-four ſheaves in each. They 
had a few fowls, We were informed that 
they lived all the ſpring without meal, _ 
milk and eurds and whey alone. What they 
get for their goats, kids, and fowls, maintaing 
them during the reſt - the year. 8 
9 


1 
She aſked us to fit down and take a dram. 


I ſaw one chair. She ſaid, ſhe was as happy 
as any woman in Scotland. She could hardly 


ſpeak any Engliſh, except a few detached 


words. Dr. Johnſon was pleaſed at ſeeing, 
for the firſt time, ſuch a ſtate of human life, 
She aſked for ſnuff” It is her luxury, and ſhe 

uſes a great deal. We had none; but gave 
her ſixpence a piece. She then brought out 
her whiſky bottle. I taſted it; as did Joſeph 


and our guides. So 1 gave her ſixpence more. 


She ſent us away with many prayers in Erſe. 

We dined at a little public houſe called the 
General's Hut, from General Wade, who was 
lodged there when he commanded in the North, 
Near it is the meaneſt pariſh Kirk I ever ſaw. 
It is a ſhame it ſhould be on a high road, 


After dinner, we paſſed through a good deal 


of mountainous country. I had known Mr. 
Trapaud, the deputy governor of Fort Auguſ- 
tus, twelve years ago, at a circuit at Inverneſs, 


where my father was judge. 1 ſent forward 


one of our guides, and Joſeph, with a card 
to him, that he might know Dr. Johnſon and 


I were coming up, leaving it to him to invite 


us or not. It was dark when we arrived. The 
inn was wretched, Government ought to 


build one, or give the reſident governor an 


additional ſalary 3 as, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, he muſt neceſſarily be put to a great 
| expence 
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expence in entertaining travellers, Joſeph 
announced to us, when we alighted, that the 
governor waited for us at the gate of the fort. 
We walked to it. He met us, and with much 


civility conducted us to his houſe. It was 


comfortable to find ourſelves in a well-built 


little ſquare, and a neatly furniſhed houſe, in 


good company, and with a good ſupper before 


us; in ſhort, with all the conveniencies of 


civilized life in the midſt of rude mountains, 
Mrs. Trapaud, and the governor's daughter, 
and her huſband, Captain Newmarſh, were all 


moſt obliging and polite, The governor had 


excellent animal ſpirits, the converſation of a 


ſoldier, and ſomewhat of a Frenchman, to 


which his extraction entitles him. He is bro» 
ther to General Cyrus Trapaud, We paſſed a 
very agreeable evening. 


Tueſday, 3 7. Auguft. 


The governor has a very good garden. We 


looked at it, and at all the reſt of the fort, which 


is but ſmall, and may be commanded from a 


variety of hills around. We alſo looked at the 
galley or floop belonging to the fort, which 
ſails upon the Loch, and brings what is want= 
ed for the garriſon, Captains Urie and Da- 
elbe, of the 18th p_—_ of foot, breakfaſt» 
ed with us, They had ſerved in — 
L 2 an 
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and entertained Dr. Johnſon much with an ac. 
count of the Indians. He ſaid, he could make 
a very pretty book out of them, were he to 
ſtay there. Governor Trapaud was much 
ſtruck with Dr. Johnſon, J like to hear 
him, (ſaid he) it is ſo majeſtic. I ſhould be 
glad to hear him ſpeak in your court.“ —He 


preſſed us to ſtay dinner; but I conſidered that 


we had a rude road before us, which we could 
more eaſily encounter in the morning, and that 


it was hard to ſay when we might get up, were 


we to ſit down to good entertainment, in good 
company : I therefore begged the governor 
would excuſe us. Here, too, I had another 


very pleaſing proof how much my father is re- 


garded. The governor expreſſed the higheſt 
reſpect for him, and bade me tell him, that, if 
he would come that way on a circuit to Inver- 
neſs, he would do him all the honours of the 
garriſon, 

Between twelve and one we ſet out, and 
travelled eleven miles, through a wild country, 
till we came to a houſe in Glenmoriſon, called 
Anoch, kept by a M*Queen &. Our landlord 


was a ſenſible fellow: he had learnt his gram- 


mar, 


* 4 M Queen is a Highland mode of expreſſion, An Eng- 
Iihman would ſay one M' Queen. But where there are clan. 
or tribes of men, diſtinguiſhed by patronymick ſurnames, the 
individuals of each are conſidered as if they were of different 
ſpecies, at leaſt as much as nations are diſtinguiſhed z ſo that 
a M Queen, a M*Donald, a M*Lean, is ſaid, as we ſay a 
Frenchman, an Italian, a Spaniard, 
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mar, and Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerved, that 


en man is the better for that as long as he 


lives.” There were ſome books here: a Trea- 
tiſe againſt Drunkenneſs, tranſlated from the 
French; a volume of the Spectator ; a volume 
of Prideaux's Connection, and Cyrus's Tra- 
vels. M*Queen ſaid he had more volumes; 
and his pride ſeemed to be much piqued that 
we were ſurpriſed at his having books, 

Near to this place we had palled a party of 
ſoldiers, under a ſerjeant's command, at work 
upon the road, We gave them two ſhillings to 


drink. They came to our inn, and made mer- 


ry in the barn, We went and paid them a vi- 
it, Dr. Johnſon ſaying, * Come, let's go and 
give em another ſhilling a-piece.” We did fo; 


and he was ſaluted MY LORD by all of 


them, Heis really generous, loves influence, 
and has the way of gaining it. He ſaid, I 


am quite feudal, Sir.“ Here I agree with him. 


I ſaid, I regretted I was not the head of a clan; 
however, though not poſſeſſed of ſuch an here- 
ditary advantage, I would always endeavour to 
make my tenants follow me. I could not be a 
patriarchal chief, but I would be a feudal chief. 
The poor ſoldiers got too much liquor. Some 
of them fought, and left blood upon the ſpot, 
and curſed whiſky next morning. The houſe 
here was built of thick turfs, and thatched with 
thinner turfs and heath. It had three rooms in 
1 length, 
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length, and a little room which projected, 
Where we ſat, the ſide-walls were wainſcotted, 
as Dr. Johnſon ſaid, with wicker, very neatly 
plaited. Our landlord had made the whole 
with his own hands. 

After dinner, M*Queen ſat by us awhile, 
and talked with us. He ſaid, all the Laird of 
Glenmoriſon's people would bleed for him, if 
they were well uſed ; but that ſeventy men 
had gone out of the Glen to America. That he 
' himſelf intended to go next year; for that the 
rent of his farm, which twenty years ago was 
only five pounds, was now raiſed to twenty 
pounds. That he could pay ten pounds, and 
live; but no more.---Dr. Johnſon ſaid, he 
wiſhed M*Queen laird of Glenmoriſon, and 
the laird to go to America. M*Queen very 
generouſly anſwered, he ſhould be ſorry for 
it ; for the laird could not ſhift for himfelt 1 in 
America as he could do. 

I talked of the officers whom we had left to- 
day; how much ſervice they had ſeen, and 
_ howlittle they got for it, even of fame.--- Jobr- 
ſon. ©* Sir, a ſoldier gets as little as any man can 
get.”---Bofavell. © Goldſmith has acquired more 
fame than all the officers laſt war, who were not 
Generals.“ Zobnſon. © Why, Sir, you will 
find ten thouſand fit to do what they did, be- 
fore you find one who does what Goldſmith 
has done, You muſt conſider, that a thing is 
yalued 
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valued according to its rarity, A pebble that 


paves the ſtreet is in itſelf more uſeful than the 
diamond upon a lady's finger.”---I wiſh our 


friend Goldſmith had heard this. 


l yeſterday expreſſed my wonder that John 
Hay, one of our guides, who had been preſſed 
aboard a man of war, did not chuſe to continue 
longer than nine months, after which time he 
got off.--- Johnſon. Why, Sir, no man will 


be a ſailor, who has contrivance enough to get 


himſelf intoa jail ; for, being in a ſhip is being 
in a jail, with the chance of being drowned.” 
We had tea in the afternoon, and our land- 
lord's daughter, a modeſt civil girl, very neat- 
ly dreſt, made it for us. She told us, ſhe had 
beena year at Inverneſs, and learnt reading and 
writing, ſewing, knotting, working lace, and 


_ paſtry. Dr. Johnſon made her a preſent of a 


book which he had bought at Inverneſs“. 
| | | The 


* This book has given riſe to much inquiry, which has 
ended in ludicrous ſurpriſe. Several ladies, wiſhing to learn 
the kind of reading which the great and good Pr. Johnſon 
eſteemed moſt fit for a young woman, deſired to know what 
book he had ſelected for this Highland nymph. *© They 
never adverted (ſaid he) that I had no choice in the matter, I 
have ſaid that I preſented her with a book which I happened 
to have about me. - And what was this book ?—My read 
ers, prepare your features for mertiment. It was Cocker? 
Arithmetich /— Wherever this was mentioned, there was a 
loud laugh, at which Dr. Johnfon, when preſent, uſed ſome= 
times to be u little angry. One day, When we were dining at 
General Oglethorpe'n, where we had many a valuable day, 1 
ventured 


„ 

The room had ſome deals laid acroſs the 
joiſts, as a kind of cieling. There were two 
beds in the room, and a woman's gown was 
hung on a rope to make a curtain of ſeparation 
between them. Joſeph had ſheets, which my 
wiſe had ſent with us, laid on them. We had 
much heſitation, whether to undreſs, or lye 
down with our clothes on. I ſaid at laſt, * I'll 
plunge in ! 'There will be leſs harbour for ver- 
min about me, when I am ſtripped !“ -r. 

| Johnſon ſaid, he was like one heſitating whe- 
ther to go into the cold bath. At laſt he re- 
ſolved too. I obſerved, he might ſerve a cam- 
paign.— Johnſon. I could do all that can be 
done by patience. Whether I ſhould have 
ſirength enough, I Know not.“ --He was in ex- 
cellent humour. To ſee the Rambler as I fa 
him to-night, was really an amuſement. 
J yeſterday told him, I was thinking of 
writing a poetical letter to him, % his re. 
turn from Scotland, in the ſtile of Swift's hu- 
morous epiſtle in the charaQter of Mary Gulli- 
ver to her huſband, Captain Lemuel Gulliver, 
on 


ventured to interrogate him,“ But, Sir, is it not ſamewhat 
ſingular that you ſhould happen to have Cocker*s Arithmetick 
about you on your journey? What made you buy ſuch a 
book at Inverneſs ?”'—He gave me a very ſufficient anſwer, 
„Why, Sir, if you are to have but one book with you upon 
a journey, let it be a book of ſcience. When you have read 
through a book of entertainment, you know it, and it can do 
no more for you z but a book of ſcience is inexhauſtible," 
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on his return to England from the country of 
the Houyhnhnms. 


« At early morn I to the market haſte, 

te Studious in ev'ry thing to pleaſe thy taſte, 

« A curious foul and /pariyry/s 1 choſe y 

e« (For I remember you were fond of thoſe :) 
Three ſhillings coſt the firſt, the laſt ſev'n groatsz 
4e gullen you turn from both, and call for oA rs.“ 


He laughed, and aſked in whoſe name I would 
write it. I ſaid in Mrs. Thrale's. He was angry. 


dir, if you have any ſenſe of decency or de- 


licacy, you won't do that!”"—Br/avell, * Then 
let it be in Cole's, the landlord of the Mitre 
tavern ; where we have ſo often ſat together.“ 
= 7obnſon. Aye, that may do.“ 

After we had offered up our private devo- 
tions, and had chatted a little from our beds, 
Dr. ſohnfon ſaid, ** Gop bleſs us both, for 
Jeſus Chriſt's ſake! Good night!“ -I pro- 


nounced 4 Amen. -le fell afleep immedi» 


ately, 1 was not fo fortunate tor a long time, 


| fancied myſelf bit by innumerable vermin 


under the #4 il and that a ſpider was tra- 


velling from the wainſcot towards my mouth, 
At laſt I fell into inſenſibility, 


Wedneſday, 1ft September. 


I awaked very early. I began to imagine 


that the landlord, being about to emigrate, 
might murder us to get our money, and lay it 
| upon 
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upon the ſoldiers in the barn, Such groundleſ; 
fears will ariſe in the mind, before it has re- 
ſumed its vigour after ſleep! Dr. Johnſon had 
had the ſame kind of ideas ; for he told me 
afterwards, that he conſidered ſo many ſol. 
diers, having ſeen us, would be witneſſes, 
ſhould any harm be iione, and that circum» 
ſtance, I ſuppoſe, he conſidered as a ſecurity, 
When I got up, 1 found him ſound aſleep in 
his miſerable Rye, I may call it, with a coloured 
handkerchief tied round his head. With 
difficulty could I awaken him. It reminded 
me of Henry IV.'s fine ſoliloquy on ſleep; for 
there was here as uneaſy a pallet as the poet's 
imagination could poſſibly conceive. 
A red-coat of the 15th regiment, whether of- 
ficer, or only ſerjeant, I could not be ſure, 
came to the houſe, in his way to the mountains 
to ſhoot deer, which it ſeems the Laird ot 
Glenmoriſon.does not hinder any body to do. 
Few, indeed, can do them harm. We had him 
to breakfaſt with us. We got away about 
eight. M*Queen walked ſome miles to give 
us a convoy. He had, in 1945, joined the 
Highland army at Fort Auguſtus, and conti- 
nued in it till after the battle of Culloden. As 
he narrated the particulars of that ill-adviſed, 
but brave attempt, I ſeveral times burſt into 
tears. There is a certain aſſociation of ideas 
in my mind upon that ſubject, by which I am 
| 8 ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly affected. The very Highland names, 
or the ſound of a bagpipe, will ſtir my blood, 
and fill me with a mixture of melancholy and 
reſpect for courage ; with pity for an unfor- 
tunate, and ſuperſtitious regard tor antiquity, 
and thoughtleſs inclination for war! in ſhort, 


with a crowd of ſenſations with which ſober | 


rationality has nothing to do, 

We paſſed through Glenſheal, with prodi- 
glous mountains on each ſide, We ſaw where 
the battle was fought in the year 1719. Dr. 
Johnſon owned he was now in a ſcene of ag 
wild nature as he could ſee; but he corrected 
me ſometimes in my inaccurate obſervations. 
«There, ſaid I, is a mountain like a cone.“ — 
Jobnſon. No, Sir. It would be called fo in 
a book; and when a man comes to look at it, 
he ſees it is not ſo, It is indeed pointed at the 
top; but one ſide of it is larger than the other,” 
Another mountain I called immenſe, 
Johnſon. No; it is no more than a conſider- 
able protuberance.” _ 

We came to a rich green valley, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, and ſtopt a while to let our 


horſes reſt and eat graſs*, We ſoon after came 


to Auchnaſheal, a kind of rural village, a 
. | number 


Pr. Johnſon, in his Journey, thus beautifully deſcribes his 


ſituation heie:—“ 1 fat down on a bank, ſuch us a writer of 
romance might have dellglited to ſeign. I had, indeed, no 
trees to whiſper over my heady but a clear riyulet ſtreamed at 


my 


9 


„ 
number of cottages being built together, as we 
ſaw all along in the Highlands. We paſſed 
many miles this day without ſeeing a houſe, but 
only little ſummer-huts, called ſbielings. Evan 


Campbell, ſervant to Mr. Murchiſon, factor to 


the Laird of Macleod in Glenelg, ran along 
with us to-day. He was a very obliging fel- 
low. At Auchnaſheal, we ſat down on a 


green turf ſeat at the end of a houſe ; they 


brought us out two wooden diſhes of milk, 
which we taſted. One of them was frothed 
like a ſyllabub. I ſaw a woman preparing it 
with ſuch a ſtick as is uſed for chocolate, and 
in the ſame manner. We had a conſiderable 

circle 


my feet, 'The day was calm, the air ſoft, and all was rude- 


neſs, ſilence and ſolitude, Before me, and on either ſide, 
were high hills, which, by hindering the eye from ranging, 
forced the mind to find entertainment for itſelf, Whether | 
ſpent the hour well, I know not; for here I firſt conceived 
the thought of this narration.” —The Critical Reviewers, 
with a ſpirit and expreſſion worthy of the ſubject, ſay— 
% We congratulate the public on the event with which this 
quotation concludes, and are fully perſuaded that the hour in 


which the entertaining traveller conceived this narrative will 


be conſidered, by every reader of taſte, as a fortunate event in 


the annals of literature. Were it ſuitable to the taſk in which 


we ate at pteſetit engaged, to indulge ourſelves in a poetical 
flight, we would invoke tlie winds of the Caledonian moun- 


tains to blow for ever, With their ſofteſt breezes, on the bank 


Where bur author reelined, and requeſt of Flora, that it might 
be perpetually advrned With the gayeſt and meſt fragrant 
productions of the year.“ 


If 
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circle about us, men, women and children, 
all M*Craas, Lord Seaforth's people. Not 
one of them could ſpeak Engliſh. I obſerved 
to Dr. Johnſon, it was much the ſame as being 
with a tribe of Indians.--- Fohnſon. ©* Yes, Sir; 
but not ſo terrifying.” I gave all who choſe 
it, ſnuff and tobacco. Governor Trapaud had 
made us buy a quantity at Fort Auguſtus, and 
put them up in ſmall parcels. I alſo gave each 
perſon a bit of wheat bread, which they had 
never taſted before. I then gave a penny a 
piece to each child. I told Dr. Johnſon of 
this; upon which he called to [oſeph and our 
guides, for change for a ſhilling, and declared 
that he would diſtribute among the children. 
Upon this being announced in Erſe, there was 
a great ſtir; not only did ſome children come 
running down from neighbouring huts, but I 
obſerved. one black-haired man, who had been 
with us all along, had gone off and returned, 
bringing a very young child. My fellow-tra- 
veller then ordered the children to be drawn up 
ina row; and he dealt about his copper, and 

made them and their parents all happy. The 
poor M*Craas, whatever may be their preſent 
ſtate, were much thought of in the year 1715, 
when there was a line in a ſong, 


And aw the brave M*Craas are coming, * 
There 


* The M*Craas, er Macraes, were flnee that time brought 
inte the king's army, by the late Lord Seaforth, When 1 | 
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ſtone), what we ſhould pay. She ſaid, what 


more. This vexed me; becauſe it ſhewed a 


for Jerſey, they, with a number of other men in the regi- 


of Dunmore, which quieted them. Since the ſeceſſion of 


tually ar Jerſey, and alſo in the Eaſt-Indies, to which, after 
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There was great diverſity in the faces of the 


circle around us: ſome were as black and wild 
in their appearance as any American ſavages 


| whatever. One woman was as comely almoſt 


as the figure of Sappho, as we ſee it painted, 
We aſked the old woman, the miſtreſs of the 
houſe where we had the milk, (which, by the 
bye, Dr. Johnſon told me, for I did not ob- 
ſerve it myſelf, was built not of turf, but of 


we pleaſed. One of our guides aſked her, in 
Erſe, if a ſhilling was enough. She ſaid, 
« Yes,” But ſome of the men bid her aſk 


deſire to impoſe upon ſtrangers, as they knew 
that 


lay in Edinburgh caſtle in 1778, and were ordered to embark 


ment, for different reaſons, but eſpecially an apprehenſion 
that they were to be ſold to the Eaſt-India Company, though 
enliſted not to be ſent out of Great - Britain without their own 
conſent, made a determined mutiny, and encamped upon the 
lofty mountain, Arthur's ſeat, where they remained three 
days and three nights bidding deſiance to all the farce in 
Scotland, At laſt they came down, and embarked peace- 
ably, having obtained formal articles of capitulation, ſigned by 
Sir Adolphus Oughton, commander in chief, General Skene, 
deputy commander, the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Earl 


the Commons of Rome to the Mens Sacer, a more ſpirited ex- 
ertion has not been made. I gave great attention to it from 
firſt to laſt, and have drawn up a particular account of it, 
Thoſe brave fellows have ſince ſerved their country effec- 


being better informed, they voluntarily agreed to go. 
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that even a ſhilling was high payment. The 
woman, however, honeſtly perſiſted in her firſt 


had one good ſcene of life uncommon to us. 
The people were very much pleaſed, gave us 


a day ſince the old Laird of M*Leod's time. 

Dr. Johnſon was much refreſhed by this re- 
paſt, He was pleaſed when I told him he 
would make a good Chief, He ſald, Were 
Ia chief, I would dreſs my ſervants better 
than myſelf, and knock a fellow down if he 
looked ſaucy to a Macdonald in rags, But I 
would not treat men as brutes, I would let 
them know why all of my clan were to have 


ſervants why, and make them tell the others.“ 

We rode on well, till we came to the high 
mountain called the Rattakin, by which time 
both Dr. Johnſon and the horſes were a good 
deal fatigued. It is a terrible ſteep to climb, 
notwithſtanding the road is made ſlanting along 
it; however, we made it out. On the top of 
it we met Captain M Leod of Balmenoch (a 


with his ſword ſlung acroſs him. He aſked, 
Is this Mr. Boſwell?” which was a proof 
that we were expected. Going down the hill 
on the other ſide was no eaſy taſk, As Dr. 


agreed 


price; ſo I gave her half a crown.—Thus we 


many bleſſings, and ſaid they had not had ſuch 


attention paid to them. I would tell my upper 


Dutch officer who had come from Sky) riding 


Johnſon was a great weight, the two guides 
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agreed that he ſhould ride the horſes alternate- 
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ly. Hay's were the two beſt, and the Doctor 
would not ride but upon one or other of them, 
a black or a brown. But, as Hay complained 
much, after aſcending the Rattakin, the Doctor 
was prevailed with to mount one of Vaſss 


greys. As he rode upon it down hill, it did 


not go well ; and he grumbled. I walked on 
a little before, but was exceſſively entercained 
with the method taken to keep him in good 


humour. Hay led the horſe's head, talking to 


Dr. Johnſon as much as he could ; and (hay- 
ing heard him, in the forenoon, expreſs a paſ- 


toral pleaſure on ſeeing the goats browzing) 
juſt when the Doctor was uttering his diſplea- 


fure, the fellow cried, with a very Highland 
accent, See ſuch pretty goats!“ Then he 
whiſtled, - W ! and made them jump.—Little 


did he conceive what Dr. [Johnſon was. Here 


now was a common ignorant Highland horſe- 
hirer 1magining that he could divert as one 


does a child, —Dr. Samuel Johnſon !/—The lu- 


dicrouſneſs, abſurdity, and extraordinary con- 
traſt between what the fellow fancied, and the 
reality, was truly comic. 

It grew duſky ; and we had a very tedious 
ride for what was called five miles; but I an 


fure would meaſure ten. We ſpoke none. [ 


was riding forward to the inn at Glenelg, on 
the ſhore oppoſite to Sky, that I might 
take 
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take proper meaſures, before Dr. Johnſon, 
who was now advancing in dreary ſilence, Hay 
leading his horſe, ſhould arrive. He called me 
back with a tremendous ſhout, and was really 
in a paſſion with me for leaving him. I told 
him my intentions, but he was not ſatisfied, 
and ſaid, Do you know, I ſhould as ſoon have 
thought of picking a pocket, as doing ſo.”— 
Boſwell, ©* T am diverted with you, Sir.”— 
Johnſon. Sir, I could never be diverted with 
incivility. Doing ſuch a thing, makes one loſe 


confidence in him who has done it, as one can- 


not tell what he may do next.” His extraor · 


juſtified myſelf but lamely to him; yet my 
intentions were not improper. I wiſhed to get 
on, to ſee how we were to be lodged, and how 
we were to get a boat; all which I thought I 
could beſt ſettle myſelf, without his having any 
trouble. To apply his great mind to minute 
particulars, is wrong. It is like taking an im- 


I knew I had neat little ſcales, which would do 
detter ; and that his attention to every thing 
which falls in his way, and his uncommon 
deſire to be always in the right, would make 
him weigh, if he knew of the particulars: it 
was right therefore for me to weigh them, and 
let him have them only in effect. I however 

M con- 


dinary warmth confounded me ſo much, that I 


menſe balance, ſuch as is kept on quays for 
weighing anchors of ſhips—to weigh a guinea. 


* 
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continued to ride by him, finding he Wiſked 
I ſhould do ſo. 

As we paſſed the barracks at Bernera, I look. 
ed at them wiſhtully, as ſoldiers have always 
every thing in the beſt order. But there was 


only a ſerjeant and a few men there. We came 


on to the inn at Glenelg. There was no pro- 
vender for our horſes; ſo they were ſent to 
graſs, with a man to watch them. A maid 


ſhewed us up ſtairs into a room damp and dirty, 


with bare walls, a variety of bad ſmells, a coarſe 
black greaſy fir table, and forms of the ſame 
kind; and out of a wretched bed ſtarted a fel. 
low from his ſleep, like Edgar in King Lear, 
4 Pooor Tom's a cold *.“ 

This inn was furniſhed with not a ſingle 
article that we could either eat or drink ; but 
Mr. Murchiſon, factor to the Laird of Mac- 
leod in Glenelg, ſent us a bottle of rum and 
ſome ſugar, with a polite meſſage, to acquaint 
us, that he was very ſorry that he did not hear 


of us till we had paſſed his houſe, otherwiſe 
he ſhould have inſiſted on our paſſing the night 
there; and that, if he were not obliged to ſet 


out for Inverneſs early next morning, he would 
have waited upon us,—Such extraordinary at 


tention from this gentleman, to entire ſtran- 
gers, 


* It is amuſing to obſerve the different images which this 
being preſented to Dr. Johnſon and me. The DoRor, in lit 
JOURNEY» comparen him to a Cyclops, 
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gers, deſerves the moſt honourable commemo- 


ration. 
Our bad accomodation here made me un- 
eaſy, and almoſt fretful. Dr. Johnſon was 


calm. I ſaid, he was ſo from vanity.— 


Johnſon: ** No, Sir, it is from philoſophy.”— 


It pleaſed me to ſee that the Rambler could 


practice ſo well his own leſſons. 

I reſumed the ſubject of my leaving him on 
the road, and endeavoured to defend it better, 
He was till violent upon that head, and ſaid, 
Sir, had you gone on, I was thinking that I 
ſhould have returned with you to Edinburgh, 
and then have parted from you, and never ſpo- 


ken to you more. 


I ſent for freſh hay, with which we made 


beds for ourſelves, each in a room equally mi- 
ſerable. Like Wolfe, we had a choice of 


difficulties.” Dr. Johnſon made things eaſier 
by compariſon. At M Queen's, laſt night, he 
obſerved, that few were ſo well lodged in a 
ſhip. To-night he ſaid, we were better 
than if we had been upon the hill. He lay 


down buttoned up in his great coat. I had my 


ſheets ſpread on the hay, and my clothes and 
great coat laid over me, by way of blankets, 


Thurſday, 
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2. burſday , 24 September, 


| had flept ill. Dr. Johnſon's anger had 
affected me much. 1 conſidered that, without 
any bad intention, 1 might ſuddenly forfelt his 
friendſhip. I Wis impatient to fee him this 
morning. 1 told him how uneafy he had made 
me, by what he had ſaid, and reminded him 
of his own remark at Aberdeen, upon eld 
friendfhips being haſtily broken off. He en. 
ed, he had ſpoken to me in a paſſion i that he 
would not have done what he threatened ; and 
that, if he had, he would have been ten times 
worſe than 1; that forming intimacies, would 
indeed be © limning the water,” were they lia- 
able to ſuch ſudden diſſolution; and added, 
Let's think no more on't.”— Boſwell, ** Well 
then, Sir, I ſhall be eaſy. Remember, I am 
to have tair warning in caſe of any quarrel, 
You are never to ſpring a mine upon me. It 
was abſurd in me to believe you.” -in. 
% You deſerved about as much, as to believe 
me from night to morning.” 1 
After breakfaſt, we got into a boat for Sky. 
It rained much when we ſet off, but cleared up 
as we advanced. One of the boatmen, who 
ſpoke Engliſh, ſaid, that a mile at land was 
two miles at ſea. I then obſerved, that from 
Glenelg to Armidale in Sky, which was our 
preſeat courſe, and is called twelve, was only 


{ix 
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fix miles. But this he could not underſtand. 
„Well, (faid Dr. Johnſon) never talk to me 
of the native good ſenſe of the Highlanders. 
Here is a fellow who calls one mile two, and 
yet catinot eomprebend that twelve ſuch ima- 


gary miles make it truth but fix." 


We reached the ſhore of Armidale before 
one Oeleek,. Sir Alexander Mi'Donald eame 
down to receive us. He and his lady (for- 
merly Mifa Bofville of Yorkſhire) were then 
in a houſe bullt by a tenant at this place, which 
is in the diſtrict of Slate, the family manſion 
here having been burnt in Sir Donald Macdo- 


nalcd's time. 


Inſtead of finding the head of the Macdo- 
nalds ſurrounded with his clan, and a feſtive 
entertainment, we had a ſmall company, and 
cannot boaſt of our cheer, The particulars are 
minuted in my Journal, but I ſhall not trouble 
the public with them. I ſhall mention but 
one characteriſtic circumſtance. My ſhrewd 
and hearty friend, Sir Thomas (Wentworth) 
Blacket, Lady Macdonald's uncle, who had 
preceded us in a viſit to this chief, upon being 
aſked by him, if the punch-bowl then upon 
the table was not a very handſome one, repli- 
ed, © Yes—if it were full.“ | 

Sir Alexander Macdonald having been an 
Eton Scholar, Dr. Johnſon had formed an 
opinion of him which was much diminiſhed 

| ; when 


1 
when he beheld him in the iſle of Sky, where 


we heard heavy complaints of rents racked, 


and the people driven to emigration, Dr, 
Johnſon ſaid, ** It grieves me to ſee the chief 
of a great clan appear to ſuch diſadvantage, 
This gentleman has talents, nay ſome learning; 
but he is totally unfit for this ſituation, Sir, 
the Highland chiefs ſhould not be allowed to 
go farther ſouth than Aberdeen, A ſtrong- 
minded man, like his brother Sir James, may 
be improved by an Engliſh education; but in 
general, they will be tamed into inſignifi— 
cance.” _ | 

I meditated an eſcape from this houſe the 
yery next day ; but Dr. Johnſon reſolved that 
we ſhould weather it out till Monday. 

We found here Mr. Janes of Aberdeen- 
ſhire, a naturaliſt, Janes ſaid he had been at 
Dr. Johnſon's, in Lundon, with Ferguſon the 
aſtronomer. Johnſon. It is range that, in 
ſuch diſtant places, I ſhould meet with any one 


who knows me. I ſhould have thought I might 


hide myſelf in Sky.“ 


Friday, ad September, 

This day proving wet, we ſhould have paſſed 
pur time very uncomfortably, had we not found 
in the houſe two cheſts of books, which we 
eagerly ranſacked. After dinner, when | 
alotie was left at table with the few Highland 
gentlemen who were of the company, — 

| talke 
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lalked with very high reſpe& of Sir James 
Macdonald, they were all ſo much affected as 
io ſhed tears. One of them was Mr, Donald 
Macdonald, who had been lieutenant of gre- 
nadiers in the Highland regiment, raiſed by 
Colonel Montgomery, now Earl of Eglintoune, 
in the war before laſt ; one of thoſe regiments 
which the late Lord Chatham prided himſelf 
in having brought ** from the mountains of the 
North :” by doing which he contributed to ex- 
tinguiſh in the Highlands the remains of diſ- 
affection to the preſent Royal Family. From 
this gentleman's converſation, I firſt learnt how 
very popular his Colonel was among the High- 
landers ; of which I had ſuch continued proofs, 
during the whole courſe of my Tour, that on 
my return I could not help telling the noble 


Earl himſelf, that 1 did not before know how 
great a man he was. | 


We were adviſed by ſome perſons here to 
viſit Raſay, in our way to Dunvegan, the ſeat 
of the Laird of Macleod. Being informed that 
the Rev. Mr. Donald M*Queen was the moſt 
Intelligent man in Sky, and having been fa- 
voured with a letter of introduction to him, by 
the learned Sir James Foulls, I ſent it to him 
by an expreſs, and requeſted he would meet 


us at Raſay ; and at the ſame time encloſed a 


letter to the Laird of Macleod, informing him 
that we Intended in a few days to have the ho- 
nour of waiting on him at Dunvegan, 
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Dr. Johnſon this day endeavoured to obtain 
ſome knowledge of the ſtate of the country ; 
but complained that he could get no diftinq 


information about any thing, from thoſe with 
whom he converſed. 


Saturday, 4th September, 


My endeavours to rouſe the Engliſh-bred 
Chieftain, in whoſe houſe we were, to the 
feudal and patriarchal feelings, proving in- 
effectual, Dr. Johnſon this morning tried to 
bring him to our way of thinking. — Job1/or, 
« Were I in your place, Sir, in ſeven years 
I would make this an independent iſland. | 


Vould roaſt oxen whole, and hang out a flag 


as a ſignal to the Maedonalds to come and get 
beef and whiſky,”"==Sir Alexander was ill 
ſtarting diffleultles.— 7%nſon. Nay, Sir, if 
you are born to object, I have done with you, 
Sir, I would have a magazine of arms.“ -H 
Alexander. They would ruſt. ==Jobn/on 
Let there be men to keep them clean, Your 

anceſtors did not uſe to let their arms ruſt,” 
We attempted in vain to communicate to 
him a portion of our enthuſiaſm, He bore 
with fo polite a good-nature our warm, and 
what ſome might call Gothic, expoſtulations, 
on this ſubject, that I ſhould not forgive my- 
ſelf, were I to record all that Dr. Johnſon's 
ardour led him to ſay— This day was little 
better than a blank. ; 
| Sunday, 


0] 
Sunday, 5th September, 


| walked to the pariſh church of Slate, which 
is a very poor one. There are no church bells 
in the iſland. I was told there were once ſome ; 
what has become of them, I could not learn. 
The miniſter not being at home, there was no 
ſervice, I went into the church, and ſaw the 
monument of Sir James Macdonald, which 
was elegantly executed at Rome, and has the 
following inſcription, written by his friend, 
George Lord Lyttleton : 


To the memory 


of Sin JAMES MACDONALD, Baxr. 
Who in the flower of youth 
Had attained to 6 eminent a degree of knowledge 
In Mathematies, Philefophy, Languages, 
And In every ether branch of uſeful and polite learning, 
As few have acquired in a long life 
Wholly devoted te ſtudy 1 
Yet to this erudition he je bod 
What can rarely be found with it, 
Great talents far buſineſi, 
Great propriety of behaviour, 
Great politeneſs of manners! 
His eloquence was ſweet, corre, and flowing z 
His memory vaſt and exact 
His judgment ſtrong and acute z 
All which endowments, united 
With the moſt amiable temper 
And every private virtue, 
Procured him, not only in his own country, 
But alſo from foreign nations, 


The higheſt marks of eſteem. 


In 
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In the year of our Lord 
1966, 
The 1 of his life, 
Alter a long and extremely painful illneſs, 
Which he ſupported with admirable patience and fortitude, 
He died at Rome, | 
Where, notwithſtanding the difference of religion, 
Such extraordinary honours were paid to his memory 
As had never graced that of any other Britiſh ſubject, 
Since the death of Sir Philip Sydney, 
The fame he left behind him is the beſt conſolation 
Io his afflicted family, | 
And to his countrymen in this iſle, 
For whoſe benefit he had planned 
Many uſeful 1 Improvements, 
Which his fruitful genius ſuggeſted, 
And his active ſpirit promoted, 
Under the ſober direction 
Of a clear and enlightened underſtanding. 
Reader, bewail our loſs, 
EY And that of all Britain. 


In teſtimony of her love, 
And as the beſt return ſhe can make 
To her departed ſon, 
For the conſtant tenderneſs and affeQion 
Which, even to his laſt moments, 
He ſhewed for her, 
| His much afflicted mother, 
The LADY MARGARET MACDONALD, 
Daughter to the EaxL or EcLinTOUNE, 
Erected this Monument, 
A. D. 1768. * 


Dr. 


This extraordinary young man, whom I had the pleaſure 
of knowing intimately, having been deeply regretted by his 


country, 


| 
{ 
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Dr. Johnſon ſaid, the inſcription ſhould 
have been in Latin, as every thing intended 


to be univerſal and permanent, ſhould be. 


This being a beautiful day, my ſpirits were 
cheered by the mere effect of climate. I _ 
| elt 


country, the moſt minute particulars concerning him muſt be 
intereſting to many. I ſhall therefore inſert his two laſt let- 
ters to his mother, Lady Margaret Macdonald, which her 
ladyſbip has been pleaſed to communicate to me. 


«My Dear MorRHER, Rome, July geh, 1766. 


« ESTERDA 's poſt brought me your anſwer to 


the firſt letter in which I acquainted you of my illneſs, Your 
tenderneſs and concern upon that account are the ſame I have 
always experienced, and to which I have often owed my life, 
Indeed it never was in ſo great danger as it has been lately z 
and though 1t would have beena very great comfort to me to 


have had you near me, yet perhaps I ought torejoice, on your 


account, that you had not the pain of ſuch a ſpectacle. I have 
been now a week in Rome, and wiſh I could continue to give 
you the ſame good accounts of my recovery as I did in my laſt: 
but I muſt own that, for three days paſt, I have been in a 
very weak and miſerable ſtate, which however ſeems to give 


no uneaſineſs to my phyſician. My ſtomach has been greatly 


out of order, without any viſible cauſez and the palpitation 
does not decreaſe, I am told that my ſtomach will ſoon 
recover its tone, and that the palpitation muſt ceaſe in time. 
So I am willing to believez and with this hope ſupport the 
little remains of ſpirits which I can be ſuppoſed to have, on 
the forty-ſeventh day of ſuch an illneſs. Do not imagine 1 
have relapſedz—1 only recover ſlower than I expected. If my 
letter is ſhorter than uſual, the cauſe of it is a doſe of phyſick, 
which has weakened me fo much to day, that I am not able 
io write a long letter. I will make up for it next poſt, and 
remain always 
Your molt ſincerely affectionate ſon, 
J. Macponatld.” 
He 
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felt a return of ſpleen during my ſtay at Arni. 
dale, and had it not been that I had Dr. John. 
ſon to contemplate, I ſhould have ſunk into 
dejection; but his firmneſs ſupported me. ] 
looked at him, as a man whoſe head is turning 
giddy at ſea looks at a rock, or any fixt object. 
I wondered at his tranquillity. He ſaid, Sir, 
when a man retires into an ifland, he is to turn 
his thoughts intirely on another world. He 
has done with this.” - Boſwell. It appears to 
me, Sir, to be very difficult to unite a dye 
attention to this world, and that which is to 
come ; for, if we engage eagerly in the affairs 
of life, we are apt to be totally forgetful of a 

future 


Hie grew gradually worſe and on the night before hiz 
death he wrote as follows, from Freſcati : 


My Dear MoTtutr, 

* THOUGH I did not mean to deceive you in mz 
laſt letter from Rome, yet certainly you would have very 
little reaſon to conclude of the very great and conſtant danger 
1 have gone through ever ſince that time. My life, which 
is till almoſt entirely deſperate, did not at that time 
to me ſo, othetwiſe I ſhould have repreſented, in Its tr 
touts, a fact which acquires very little horror by that means, 
and comes with redoubled force by deception. 'Thefe is 10 
eircutſtunce of danger and pain of which I have/not had 
the experience, for a continued feries of above &fortnight } 
during which time 1 have ſettled my affairs, after my death, 
with as much diſtintnefſs as the hurry und the nature of the 
thing could admit of, In cafe of the worſt, the Abbe Grant 
will be my executor in this part of the world, and Mr. Macs 
kenzie in Scotland, where my objeQ has been to make you 
and my younger brother as lade end ne eldeſt as pol: 
8 0 young b ay of p 
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future Nate ; and on the other hand, a ſteady 
contemplation of the awful concerns of eterni- 


ty renders all objects here ſo inſignificant, as to 


make us indifferent and negligent about them.” 
— Johnſon. ©* Sir, Dr. Cheyne has laid down a 
rule to himſelf on this ſubject, which ſhould 
be imprinted on every mind: To neglect no- 
«© thing to ſecure my eternal peace, more than if I 
© had been certified I ſbould die within the day 
or to mind any thing that my ſecular obligations 
and duties demanded of me, leſs than if I had 
been enſured to live fifty years more.” 

I muſt here obſerve, that though Dr. John- 
ſon appeared now to be philoſophically calm, 
yet his genius did not ſhine forth as in compa- 
nies, where I have liſtened to him with admi- 
ration. The vigour of his mind was, however, 
ſufficiently manifeſted, by his diſcovering no 
ſymptoms of feeble relaxation in the dull, 
«* weary, flat, and unprofitable” ſtate in which 
we were now placed. 5 

[am inclined to think that it was on this day 
he compoſed the following Ode upon the /e 
of Sky, which a few days afterwards he ſhewed 
me at Raſay : | 


| 1 5 0 D 'A. 
Hunt profundir clauſe receſſibut, 


Strepent procel lis, rupibus eb ſitu. 


Lum grata difeſſo virentem 
Kia ſinmm nebuleſa pandit. 


J Tis 


„ 
His eura eredo ſedibus exulat; 
His blanda certe pax Habitat locts ? 
Non ira, non meeror quietis 
Inſidias meditatur Joris. 


At non cavata rupe lateſcere, 

Menti ner æ gr montibus aviie 

Prodeft vagari, ner ſrementes 
FH ſcopuls nume rare fluctus, 


Humana virtus non fibi ſufficits 
Patur nec aqunm eulgue annum fibt 
Parare poſſe, ut Stoicorum 

Seca erepet nimit alta fallax. 


Exaſluantis pefloris impetum, 
Rex ſumme, ſalus tu regis arbiter, 
Mentiſque, te tallente, ſurgunt, 

. Terecedunt moderante fluftus . 


After ſupper, Dr. Johnſon told us, that 
Iſaac Hawkins Browne drank freely for thirty 
years, and that he wrote his poem, De Arini 
Immortalitate, in ſome of the laſt of theſe years, 
l liſtened to this with the eagerneſs of one, 
| who, conſcious of being himſelf fond of wine, 
is glad to hear that a man of ſo much genius 


| and 
* Various READINGS, 
Line 2. In the manuſcript, Dr. Johnſon, inſtead of rupihu 


ebfita, had written embribus uvida, and uvida nubibus, bit 
ſtruck them both out. " 


Lines 15 and 16. Inſtead of theſe two lines, he had wriit- 
ten, but afterwards ſtruck out, the following: 


Parare poſſe, utcunque jactet 
Grandiloquus nimis alta Zens. 
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and good thinking as Browne, had the ſame 
propenſity. = 8 | 


Monday, 6th September, 


We ſet out, accompanied by Mr. Donald 
M*Leod (late of Canna) as our guide, We 
rode for ſome time along the diſtrict of Slate, 
near the ſhore, The houſes in general are 
made of turf, covered with graſs, 'The country 
ſeemed well peopled. We eame into the di- 
fri of Strath, and paſſed along a wild moorifh 
tract of land till we arrived at the ſhore, There 
we found good verdure, and ſome curious whin- 
rocks, or eollectlons of ſtones like the ruing 
of the foundations of old buildings, We ſaw 
alſo three Cairns of conſiderable ſize, About 
a mile beyond Broadfoot, is Corriechatachin, 
afarm of Sir Alexander Macdonald's, poſſeſ- 
ſed by Mr. M*Kinnon “, who received us with 

4 8 


That my readers may have my narrative in the ſtyle of 
the country through which I am travelling, they will pleaſe 
to be informed, that the chief of a clan is denominated by 
his ſurname alone, as M*Leod, M*Kinnon, M*Intoſh, To 
prefix Mr. to it would be a degradation from the M*Leod, &c. 
My old friend, the Laird of M*Farlane, the great antiquary, 
took it highly amiſs, when General Wade called him Mr. 
MFarlane. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, he could not bring himſelf 
touſe this mode of addreſs z it ſeemed to him to be too fa- 
miliar, as it is the way in which; in all other places, inti- 
mates or inferiors are addreſſed, When the chiefs have 
*itles, they are denominated by them, as Sir Fames Grant, 

1 | | Sir 
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what we call in Scotland a Jady-like woman. 


— —e——— — — — 


1 
a hearty welcome, as did his wife, who was 


Mr. Pennant, in the courſe of his tour to the 
Hebrides, paſſed two nights at this gentleman's 
houſe. On its being mentioned, that a preſent 
had here been made to him of a curious ſpeci- 


men of Highland antiquity, Dr. ade ſaid, 


Sir it was more than he deſerved. The dog 
is a Whig.” 

We here enjoyed the comfort of a table 
plentifully furniſhed, the ſatisfaction of which 
was heightened by a numerous and cheerful 
company ; and we for the firſt time had a ſpe- 
cimen of the joyous ſocial manners of the inha- 
bitants of the Highlands. They talked in their 
own ancient language, with fluent vivacity, and 
ſung many Erſe ſongs with ſuch ſpirit, that, 


though Dr. Johnſon was treated with the great - 
eſt reſpe& and attention, there were mo- 


ments in which he ſeemed to be forgotten. 
For myſelf, though but a Lowlander, having 


picked up a few words of the language, I pre- 


ſumed to mingle in their mirth, and joined in 
the choruſſes with as much glee as any of the 


company. 


Sir Allan M*Lean, The other Highland gentlemen of land- 
ed property, are denominated by their Hates, as Raſuy, 
Boiſdale z and the wives of all of them have the title of 
lailies, The tackſmen, or principal tenants, are named by 
their farms, as King/ſburgh, Corichatachin y and their wives 
are called the mi/re/; of Kingſburgh, the mi/reſ7 of Coricha- 
tachin,—Having given this explanation, I am at liberty 
to uſe that mode of ſpeech which generally prevails in the 
Hi —_—_ and the Hebrides. 


EW 
company. Dr. Johnſon, being fatigued with ' 
his journey, retired early to his chamber, where 


he compoſed the following Ode, —— to 
Mrs. Thrale : 


. 
Permeo terras, ubi nuda rupet 
Saxeas miſcet nebulis ruinas, 


Torva ubi rident ſterilit colont 
Rura labores; 


Pervagor gentet, hominum ferorum 
Vita ubi nullo decorata cultu 
Cyuallet informis, tugurique fumi⸗ 

i  Fadalateſeit: 


his erroris ſalebroſa lmgi, 

Inter ignotæ ſirepitus lequele, 

Not modi: mecuni, quid agat reguiro 
 Thralia dultit 0 


deu viri euras pia nupta niulcet, 

Seu fovet mater ſobolem beni gna, 

Live cum libris novitate paſcet 
Sedula mentem; 

dit memor noſtri, fideique merces, 

Stet fides conſtant, meritoque blandum 


Thralie diſcant reſonare nomen 
_ Littora Nia 


criptum in Skid, Sep. 6, 1773. 


N 
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Tueſday, 1th September. 


Dr. Johnſon was much pleaſed with his 
entertainment here. There were many good 
books in the houſe: Hector Boethius in 
Latin; Cave's Lives of. the Fathers; Baker) 
Chronicle ; Jeremy Collier's Church Hiſtory; 
Dr. Johnſon's ſmall Dictionary; Craufurd' 
Officers of State, and ſeveral more :—a me:. 
zotinto of Mrs. Brookes the actreſs (by ſome 
ſtrange chance in Sky); and alſo a print of 
Macdonald of Clanranald, with a Latin in. 
ſcription about the cruelties after the battle of 
Culloden, which will never be forgotten. 

It was a very wet ſtormy day; ſo we were 
obliged to remain here, it being impoſſible to 

croſs the ſea to Raſay, 
l. employed a part of the forenoon in writing 
this Journal. The reſt of it was ſomewylut 
dreary, from the gloomineſs of the weather 
and the uncertain ſtate which we were in, u 
we could not tell but it might clear up every 
hour. Nothing is more uneaſy to the mind 
than a ſtate of ſuſpence, eſpecially when | 
depends upon the weather, concerning which 
there can be ſo little calculation. As D! 
Johnſon ſaid of our wearineſs on the Mondi 
at Aberdeen, Senſation is ſenſation :” Cort 
chatachin, which was laſt night a hoſpitabk 
houſe, was, in my mind, changed to-day iat 
a priſon 
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a priſon. After dinner, I read ſome of Dr. 
Macpherſon's Diſſertations on the Ancient 
Caledonlans. I was diſguſted by the unſa- 
tifactory conjectures as to antiquity, before 
the days of record. I was happy when tea 
came, Such, I take it, is the ſtate of thoſe 
| who live in the country. Meals are wiſhed for 
from the cravings of vacuity of mind, as well 
as from the deſire of eating. I was hurt to find 
even ſuch a temporary feebleneſs, and that I 
was ſo far from being that robuſt wiſe man 
who is ſufficient for his own happineſs. I felt 
a kind of lethargy of indolence. 1 did not 
exert myſelf to get Dr. Johnſon to talk, that I 
might not have the labour of writing down his 
conyerſation. He enquired here, if there were 
any remains of the ſecond ſight. Mr. M Pher- 
ſon, miniſter of Slate, ſaid, he was reſolved not 
to believe it, becauſe it was founded on no 
principle... Johnſon. There are many things 
then, which we are ſure are true, that you will 
not believe, What principle is there, why a 
loadſtone attracts iron? why an egg produces a 
chicken by heat? why a tree grows upwards, 
hen the- natural tendency of all things is 
downwards? Sir, it depends upon the degree 
of evidence that you have.” ——Young Mr. 
Kinnon mentioned one M*Kenzie, who is 
ill alive, who had often fainted in his pre- 
ence, and when he recovered, mentioned vi- 
N 2 ſions 
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ſions which had been preſented to him. He 


told Mr. M*Kinnon, that at ſuch a place he 


ſhould meet a funeral and that ſuch and ſuch 
people would be the bearers, naming four; 
and three weeks afterwards he ſaw what M Ken. 


ꝛie had predicted. The naming the very ſpot 


in the country where a funeral comes a long way, 
and the very people as bearers, when there are 


ſo many out of whom a choice may be made, 


ſeems extraordinary. We would have ſent for 
M*Kenzie, had we not been informed that he 
could ſpeak no Engliſh. Beſides, the fad 
were not related with ſufficient accuracy. 

Mrs. M*Kinnon, who is a daughter of old 
Kinſburgh, told us, that her father was one 


day riding in Sky, and ſome women, who were 


at work in a field on the fide of the road, faid 
to him, they had heard two faiſcks, (that is, tuo 


Vvoices of perſons about to die,) and what wa 


remarkable, one of them was an Engliſh taiſch 
which they never heard before. When he re- 
turned, he at that very place met two funerals, 
and one of them was that of a woman who had 
come from the main land, and could ſpeak 
only Engliſh. This, ſhe remarked, made 
great impreſſion upon her father. = 

How all the people here were lodged, | 
know not. It was partly done by ſeparating 
man and wife, and putting a number of men 
in one room, and of women in another. 


Wedneſai, 


L100] 
Wedneſday, 8th September. 


When I awaked, the rain was much heavier 
than yeſterday ; but the wind had abated. By 
breakfaſt, the day was better, and in a little 
while it was calm and clear. I felt my ſpiriis 
much elated. The propriety of the expreſſion, 
« the ſunſbine of the breaſt,” now ſtruck me with 
peculiar force; for the brilliant rays penetrat- 
ed into my very ſoul, We were all in better 
humour than before. Mrs. M*Kinnon, with 
unaffeted hoſpitality and politeneſs, expreſſed 
her happineſs in having ſuch company in her 
houſe, and appeared to underſtand and reliſh 
Dr. Johnſon's converſation, as indeed all the 
company ſeemed to do. When I knew ſhe 
was old Kingſburgh's daughter, I did not 
wonder at the good appearance which ſhe 
madei!-- 
She talked as if her huſband and family 
would emigrate, rather than be oppreſſed by 
their landlord ; and ſaid, how agreeable 
would it be, if theſe gentlemen ſhould come 
in upon us when we are in America.” —Some- 
body obſerved that Sir Alexander Macdonald 
was always frightened at ſea.—Johnſor. ©** He 
ss frightened at ſea ; and his tenants are fright- 
, | cned when he comes to land.” | 
ing We reſolved to ſet out directly after break- 
nen WW faſt. We had about two miles to ride to the 
_ ſea-ſide, 
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ſea-ſide, and there we expected to get one of 
the boats belonging to the fleet of bounty her. 
ring-buſſes then on the coaſt, or at leaſt a good 
country fiſhing-boat. But while we were pre- 
paring to ſet out, there arrived a man with the 


following card from the Reverend Mr. Do- 
nald M Queen. 


Mr. M Queen's compliments to Mr. Boſ- 
well, and begs leave to acquaint him, that, 
* fearing the want of a proper boat, as much 
« 25 the rain of yeſterday, might have cauſed 
« a ſtop, he is now at Skianwden with Macgil- 
4 lichallum's# carriage, to convey him and Dr. 
&« Johnſon to Raſay, where they will meet with 
* a moſt hearty welcome, and where Macleod, 
e being on a viſit, now attends their motions,” 


* Hedneſday forenoon,” 


This card was moſt agreeable ; it was a pro- 
logue to that hoſpitable and truly polite recep- 
tion which we found at Raſay. In a little while 

arrived Mr. Donald M Queen himſelf ; a de- 
cent miniſter, an elderly man with his own 
black hair, courteous, arid rather ſlow of 
ſpeech, but candid, ſenſible and well informed, 
nay learned. Along with him came, as our 
pilot, a gentleman whom TI had a great deſire to 
ſee, Mr. Malcolm Macleod, one of the Raſay 


family, 
F | The Highland expreſſion for Laird of Raſay. 
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family, celebrated in the year 1745-6. He was 
now ſixty-two years of age, hale, and well- pro- 
portioned—with a manly countenance, tanned 


by the weather, yet having a ruddineſs in his 


cheeks, over a great part of which his rough 


heard extended ;—a quick lively eye; not 


ferce in his look, but at once firm and good 


humoured. He wore a pair of brogues— 


Tartan hoſe which came up only near to his 
knees, and left them bare—a purple camblet 
kilt—a black waiſtcoat—a ſhort green cloth 
coat bound with gold cord—a yellowiſh buſhy 
wig=a large blue bonnet with a gold thread 
button. I never ſaw a figure that was more 
perfectly a repreſentative of a Highland gen- 
tleman, I wiſhed much to have a picture of 
him juſt as he was. I found him frank and 
jolue, in the true ſenſe of the word. 


The good family at Corrichatachin ſaid, they 


hoped to ſee us on our return. We rode down 


to the ſhore ; but Malcolm walked with grace- 


tul agility, 
We got into Raſay's carriage, which was a 
good ſtrong open boat made in Norway. The 
wind had now riſen pretty high, and was againſt 
s; but we had four ſtout rowers, particularly 
i Macleod, a robuſt, black-haired fellow, 
half naked, and bare-headed, ſomething be- 
Ween a wild Indian and an Engliſh tar. Dr. 
ohnſon ſat high on the ſtern, like a magnifi- 
| cent 
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ficent Triton, Malcolm ſung an Erſe ſong, 


the chorus of which was, Hatyin foam foam 


eri, with words of his own. The tune re- 
ſembled . Owr the muir amang the heat ber. 


The boatmen and Mr. M Queen choruſed, and 


all went well. At length Malcolm himſelf took 


an oar, and rowed vigorouſly. We ſailed along 


the coaſt of Scalpa, a rugged iſland, about four 


miles in length. Dr. Johnſon propoſed that 


he and I ſhould buy it, and found a good 
ſchool, and an epiſcopal church, (Malcolm 
ſaid, he would come to it,) and have a print- 


ing-preſs, where he would print all the Erſe 


that could be found. 

Here I was ſtrongly ſtruck with our Jong: 
projected ſcheme of viſiting the Hebrides be- 
ing realized. I called to him, ** We are con- 
tending with ſeas ;” which I think were the 

words of one of his letters to me. ** Not 
much,” ſaid he; and though the wind made 
the ſea laſh conſiderably upon us, he was not 
diſcompoſed. After we were out of the ſhel- 
ter of Scalpa, and in the ſound between it and 
Raſay, which extended about a league, the 
wind made the ſea very rough. I did not like 
it. Johnſon. This now is the Atlantie. If 


I ſhould tell at a tea-table in London, that! 


have croſſed the Atlantic in an open boat, how 
they'd ſhudder, and what a fool they'd think 
me to expoſe myſelf to ſuch danger!“ He 


then repeated Horace's ode, | 


Ottun 
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Otium Dives rogat in patenti 
Prenſus Ag. 


In the confuſion and hurry of this boiſterous 
ſail, Dr. Johnſon's ſpurs, of which Joſeph had 
charge, were carried over-board into the ſea, 


and loſt. This was the firſt misfortune that 
has befallen us. Dr. Johnſon was alittle angry 


at firſt, obſerving that ** there was ſomething 
wild in letting a pair of ſpurs be carried into 
the ſea out of a boat ; but then he remarked, 

« that, as Janes the naturaliſt had ſaid upon 
loſing his pocket-book, it was rather an incon- 
venience than a loſs,” He told us, he now recol- 
lected that he dreamt the night before, that he 
put his ſtaff into a river, and chanced to let it 
go, and it was carried down the ſtream and 
loſt. © So now you ſee (ſaid he) that I have 
loſt my ſpurs; and this ſtory is better than 
many of thoſe which we have concerning 
ſecond-ſight and dreams.” Mr. M*Queen faid 
he did not believe the ſecond-ſight ; that he 
never met with any well atteſted inſtances ; 
and if he ſhould, he would impute them to 
chance ; becauſe all who pretend to that qua- 


| ity often fail in their predictions, though they 


take a great ſcope, and ſometimes interpret li- 
terally, ſometimes figuratively, ſo as to ſuit 
the events. He told us, that, ſince he came 
to be miniſter of the pariſh where he now is, 
the belief of witchcraft, or charms, was very 
common, 
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common, inſomueh that he had many proſe. 


eutlons before his /e/ion (the parochial eccle- 
ſiaſtical court) againſt women, for having by 
theſe means carried off the milk from people's 
cows. He diſregarded them ; and there is not 
now the leaſt veſtige of that ſuperſtition, He 


preached againſt it; and in order to give a 


ſtrong proof to the people that there was no- 
thing in it, he ſaid from the pulpit, that every 
woman in the pariſh was welcome to take the 
milk from his cows, provided ſhe did not 


touch them. 
Dr. Johnſon aſked him as to Fingal. He 
ſaid he could repeat ſome paſſages in the ori- 


ginal ; that he heard his grandfather had a 
copy of it; but that he could not affirm that 
Oſſian compoſed all that poem as it is now pub- 
liſhed. This came pretty much to what Dr. 
Johnſon has maintained ; though he goes far- 
ther, and contends that it is no better than 
ſuch an epic poem as he could make from the 


ſong of Robin Hood ; that is to ſay, that, ex - 
cept a few paſſages, there is nothing truly an- 


cient but the names and ſome vague traditions. 


Mr. M' Queen alledged that Homer was made 
up of detached fragments. Dr. Johnſon de- 
nied this; obſerving, that it had been one 
work originally, and that you could not put a 
book of the Iliad out of its place; and he be- 
lieved the ſame might be ſaid of the Odyſſey. 

The 
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The approach to Raſay was very pleaſing. 
We ſaw before us a beautiful bay, well de- 
fended by a rocky coalt ; a good family man- 
ſion 3 a fine verdure about It-—-with a conſider- 
able number of trees; - and beyond it hills and 
mountains in gradation of wildneſs. Our 
boatmen ſung with great ſpirit. Dr. Johnſon 
obſerved, that naval muſic was very ancient. 
As we came near the ſhore, the ſinging of our 
rowers was ſucceeded by that of reapers, who 
were buſy at work, and who ſeemed to ſhout 
as much as to ſing, while they worked with a 
bounding activity. Juſt as we landed, I ob- 
ſerved a croſs, or rather the ruins of one, upon 
a rock, which had to me a pleaſing veſtige of 
religion. I perceived a large company coming 
out from the houſe. We met them as we 
walked up. There were Raſay himſelf; his 
brother Dr. Macleod ; his nephew the Laird 
of M'Kinnon; the Laird of Macleod ; Colonel 
Macleod of Taliſker, an officer in the Dutch 
ſervice, a very genteel man, and a faithful 
branch of the family; Mr. Macleod of Muira- 
venſide, beſt known by the name of Sandie 
Macleod, who was long in exile on account of 
the part which he took in 1945 ; and ſeveral 
other perſons, We were welcomed upon the 
green, and conducted into the houſe, where we 
were introduced to Lady Raſay, who was ſur- 
rounded by a numerous family, _— of 
| three 
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three ſons and ten daughters. The Laird of 
Raſay is a ſenſible, polite, and moſt hoſpitable 
gentleman, I was told that his iſland of Raſay, 
and that of Rona, (from which the eldeſt fon of 
the family has his title), and a conſiderable ex- 
tent of land which he has in Sky, do not alto- 
gether yield him a very large revenue: and yet 
he lives in great ſplendour ; and ſo far is he 
trom diſtreſſing his people, that, in the preſent 
rage for emigration, not a man has left his 
n 3 
It was paſt ſix o'clock when we arrived. 
Some excellent brandy was ſerved round imme- 
diately, according to the euſtom of the High- 
lands, where a dram is generally taken every 
day. They call it a e, On a ſide- board 
was placed for us, who had come off the ſea, 
a ſubſtanilal dinner, and a varlety of wines, 
Then we had coffee and tea. I obſerved in 
the room ſeveral elegantly-bound books, and 
other marks of Improved life. Soon afterwards 
a fidler appeared, and a little ball began. 
Raſay himſelf daneed with as much ſpirit as 
any man, and Maleolm bounded like a roe. 
Sandle Macleod, who has at times an exeeffive 
flow of fpirits, and had it new, was, in his 
days of abſeending, known by the name of 
AFCryflick, which it ſeems was the defignation 
of a kind of wild man in the Highlands, ſome- 
thing between Proteus and Don Quixotte; and 

ſo 
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ſo he was called here. He made much jovial 
noiſe. Dr. Johnſon was ſo delighted with this 
ſcene, that he ſaid, ** I know not how we ſhall 
get away.” It entertained me to obſerve him 
ſitting by, while we danced, ſometimes in deep 
meditation —ſometimes ſmiling complacently 
ſometimes looking upon Hooke's Roman 
Hiſtory—and ſometimes talking a little, amidſt 
| thenoiſe of the ball, to Mr. Donald M*Queen, 
who anxiouſly gathered knowledge from him. 
He was pleaſed with M*Queen, and ſald to me, 
this is a critical man, Sir. There muſt be great 
vigour of mind to make him eultivate learning 
ſo much in the Iſle of Sky, where he might do 
without It. It is wonderful how many of the 
new publications he has, 'There muſt be a 
ſnatch of every opportunity.” Mr. M'Queen 
told me that his brother (who is the fourth ge- 
neration of the family following each other as 
miniſters of the pariſh of Snizort) and he joit- 
ed together, and bought from time to time 
ſich books as had reputatlon. Soon after we 
came in, a black eoek and grey hen, which 
had been ſhot, were ſhewn, with their feathers 
on, to Pr. Johnfon, who had never feen that 
ecles of bird before. We had a company of 
thirty at ſupper j and all was good humour and 
galety, without intemperance, 


ey | 
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Thurſday, gth September. 


At breakfaſt this morning, among a profu- 
ſion of other things, there were oat-cakes, 
made of what is called graddaned meal, that is, 

meal made of grain ſeparated from the huſks, - 

and toaſted by fire, inſtead of being threſhed 
and kiln-dried. This ſeems to be bad manage. 
ment, as ſo much fodder is conſumed by it, 
Mr. M*Queen however defended it, by ſaying, 
that it is doing the thing much quicker, as one 
operation ſerves what is otherwiſe done by 
two, His chief reaſon however was, that the 
ſervants in Sky are, according to him, a faith- 
leſs pack, and ſteal what they can; fo that much 
is ſaved by the corn paſſing but once through 
their hands, as at each time they pilfer ſome. 
It appears to me, that the gradaning is a ſtrong 
proof of the lazineſs of the Highlanders, who 
will rather make fire act for them, at the ex- 
pence of fodder, than labour themſelves. 
There was alſo, what I cannot help diſliking at 
breakfaſt, cheeſe: it is the cuſtom over all the 
Highlands to have it ; and it often ſmells very 
ſtrong, and poiſons to a certain degree the ele- 
gance of an Indian repaſt. The day was ſhow- 
ery; however, Raſay and I took a walk, and 
had ſome cordial converſation. I conceived 
a more than ordinary regard for this worthy 
gentleman. His family has poſſeſſed this iſland 
above 
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del metaphyſicians, of w 
on ſecond ſight being mentioned. He imme- 


„ 
above four hundred years. It is the remaing 
of the eſtate of Macleod of Lewis, whom he 
repreſents, -When we returned, Dr. Johnſon 
walked with us to ſee the old chapel. He wag 
in fine ſpirits. He ſald, This is truly the 


patriarchal life : this is what we came to find,” 


After dinner, M*Cruſlick, Maleolm, and I, 
went out with guns, to try if we could find any 
black=cock ; but we had no ſport, owing to a 
heavy rain. I ſaw here what is called a Daniſh 


fort, Our evening was paſſed as laſt night was, 
One of our company, I was told, had hurt 


himſelf by too much _ [eqs of in- 
ich he gave a proof, 


diately retailed ſome of the fallacious argu- 
ments of Voltaire and Hume againſt miracles 


in general. Infidelity in a Highland gentleman 
appeared to me peculiarly offenſive. I was 


ſorry for him, as he had otherwiſe a good cha- 
rater. I told Dr. Johnſon that he had ſtudied 


| himſelf into infidelity.— Jh. Then he 
muſt ſtudy himſelf out of it again. That is 


the way. Drinking largely will ſober him 
again.“ | 1 


Friday, roth September. 
Having reſolved to explore the iſland of 


Raſay, which could be done only on foot, I 


the laſt night obtained my fellow traveller's 
| permiſſion 
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permiſſion to leave him for a day, he being 
unable to take ſo hardy a walk. Old Mr. 


Malcolm M*Cleod, who had obligingly pro- 


miſed to accompany me, was at my bedſide 
between five and ſix. I ſprang up immediate- 
ly, and he and I, attended by two other gen- 
tlemen, traverſed the country during the whole 
of this day. Though we had paſſed over not 
leſs than four-and-twenty miles of very rugged 
ground, and had a Highland dance on the top 
of Dun Can, the higheſt mountain in the iſland, 
we returned in the evening not at all fatigued, 
and piqued ourſelves at not being outdone at 


the nightly ball by ourleſs active friends, who 


had remained at home. | 

My ſurvey of Raſay did not furniſh much 
which can intereſt my readers ; I ſhall therefore 
Put it into as ſhort a compaſs as I can, the obſer- 
vations upon it, which I find regiſtered in my 
Journal. It 1s about fifteen Engliſh miles 
long, and four broad. On the ſouth ſide is 
the laird's family ſeat, ſituated on a pleaſing 
low ſpot. The old tower of three ſtories, 
mentioned by Martin, was taken down ſoon 
after 1746, and a modern houſe ſupplies its 
place. There are very good graſs fields and 
corn lands about it, well dreſſed. I obſerved, 
however, hardly any incloſures, except a good 
garden plentifully ſtocked with vegetables, and 
ſtrawberries, raſpberries, currants, &c. | 
” On 


1 
On one of the rocks juſt where we landed, 


which are not high, there is rudely carved 


a ſquare, with a crucifix in the middle. Here, 
it is ſaid, the Lairds of Raſay, in old times, 
uſed to offer up their devotion. I could not 
approach the ſpot, without a grateful recol- 
lection of the event commemorated by this 
ſymbol. „„ 

A little from the ſhore, weſtward, is a kind 
of ſubterraneous houſe. There has been a na- 
tural fiſſure, or ſeparation of the rock, running 
towards the ſea, which has been roofed over 
with long ſtones, and above them turf has been 
laid. In that place the inhabitants uſed to 
keep their oars. There are a number of trees 
near the houſe, which grow well; ſome of 
them of a pretty good ſize. They are moſtly 
plane and aſh. A little to the weſt of the 
houſe is an old ruinous chapel, unroofed, which 
never has been very curious. We here ſaw 
ſome human bones of an uncommon fize. 
There was a heel-bone, in particular, which 


Dr. MLeod ſaid was ſuch, that, if the foot 


was in proportion, it muſt have been twenty- 
ſeven inches long. Dr. Johnſon would not 
look at the bones. He ſtarted back from them 
with a ſtriking appearance of horror. Mr. 
M*Queen told us, it was formerly much the 
cuſtom, in theſe iſles, to have human bones 
lying above ground, eſpecially in the _—_— 
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of churches. On the ſouth of the chapel is 
the family burying-place. Above the door, on 
the eaſt end of it, is a ſmall buſt or image of 
the Virgin Mary, carved upon a ſtone which 
makes part of the wall. There is no church 
upon the iſland. It is annexed to one of the 
pariſhes of Sky, and the miniſter comes and 
preaches either in Raſay's houſe, or ſome other 
houſe, on eertain Sundays. I could not but 
value the family ſeat more, for having even the 
ruins of a chapel cloſe to it. There was ſome- 
thing comfortable in the thought of being ſo 
near a piece of conſecrated ground. Dr. John. 
fon ſaid, 1 look with reverence upon every 
place that has been ſet apart for religion;“ and 
he kept off his hat while he was within the 
| walls of the chapel, 

The eight croſſes, which Martin mentions as 
pyramids for deceaſed ladies, ſtood in a ſemi- 
circular line, which contained within it the 
chapel. They marked out the boundaries of 
the ſacred territory within which an aſylum 
was to be had. One of them, which we ob- 
ſerved upon our landing, made the firſt point 
of the ſemicircle. There are few of them nov 
remaining. A good way farther north, there 
is a row of buildings about four feet high: 
they run from the ſhore on the eaſt along the 
top of a pretty high eminence, and ſo down to 
the ſhore on the weſt, in much the ſame direc- 
tion 


. 

tion with the croſſes. Raſay took them to be 
the marks for the — 1 ; but Malcolm 
thought them to be falſe ſentinels, a common 
deception, of which inſtances occur in Martin, 
to make invaders imagine an iſland better 
guarded. Mr. Donald M*Queen, juſtly in my 
opinion, ſuppoſed the croſſes which form the 
inner circle to be the church's land- marks. 

The ſouth end of the iſland is much covered 
with large ſtones, or rocky ſtrata. The laird 
has encloſed and planted part of it with firs, 
and he ſhewed me a conſiderable ſpace marked 
out for additional plantations, EE 

Dun Can is a mountain three computed miles 
from the laird's houſe. The aſcent to it is by 
conſecutive riſings, if that expreſſion may be 
uſed when vallies intervene, ſo that there is 
but a ſhort riſe at once ; but it is certainly very 
high above the ſea, The palm of altitude is 
wed for by the people of Raſay and thoſe 
of Sky ; the former contending for Dun Can, 
the latter for the mountains in Sky, over- 
againſt it, We went up the eaſt ſide of Dun 
Can pretty eaſily. It is moſtly rocks all around, 
the points of which hem the ſummit of it. 
Sailors, to whom it is a good object as they 
paſs along, call it Raſay's cap. Before we 
reached this mountain, we paſſed by two lakes. 
Of the firſt, Malcelm told me a ſtrange fabu- 
lous tradition. He ſaid, there was a wild 
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beaſt in it, a ſea horſe, which came and de. 
voured a man's daughter; upon which the 
man lighted a great fire, and had a ſow roaſted 
at it, the ſinell of which attracted the monſter, 
In the fire was put a ſpit. The man lay con- 
cealed behind a low wall of looſe ſtones, 
and he had an avenue formed for the monſter, 
with two rows of large flat ſtones, which 
extended from the fire over the ſummit of 
the hill, till it reached the ſide of the loch. 
The monſter came, and the man with the red- 
hot ſpit deſtroyed it. Malcolm ſhewed me the 
little hiding place, and the rows of ſtones. He 
did not laugh when he told this tory. I recol- 
lect having ſeen in the Scots Magazine, ſeveral 
years ago, a poem upon a ſimilar tale, perhaps 
the ſame, tranſlated from the Erſe, or Iriſh, 
called Albin and the Daughter of Mey. 

There is a large tract of land, poſſeſſed as: 
common, in Raſay. They have no regulations 
as to the number of cattle. Every man puts 
upon it as many as he chooſes. From Dun Can 
northward, till you reach the other end of tie 
iſland, there is much good natural paſture 
unencumbered by ſtones. We paſſed over 
ſpot, which 1s appropriated for the exerciſing 
ground. In 1745, a hundred fighting men 
were reviewed here, as Malcolm told me, who 
was one of the officers that led them to tit 
field. They returned home all but about four 

tee. 
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toen- What a princely thing is it to be able 
to furniſh ſuch a band ! Raſay has the true 
ſpirit of a chief, He is, without exaggeration, 
a Cid to his people. 

There is plenty of lime-ſtone in the iſland, 
a great quarry of free-ſtone, and ſome natural 
woods, but none of any age, as they cut the 
trees for common country uſes. The lakes, of 
which there are many, are well ſtocked with 
trout. * Malcolm catched one of four-and- 
twenty pounds weight in the loch next to Dun 
Can, which, by the way, is certainly a Daniſh 


The old caſtle, i in which the family of Raſay 
formerly reſided, is ſituated upon a rock very 
near the ſea. The rock is not one maſs of 
ſtone, but a concretion of pebbles and earth, 
ſo firm that it does not appear to have moul- 
dered. In this remnant of antiquity I found 


nothing worthy of being noticed, except a 


certain accommodation rarely to be found at 
the modern houſes of Scotland, and which Dr. 
Johnſon and I fought for in vain at the Laird 
of Raſay's new-built manſion, where nothing 
elſe was wanting. I took the liberty to tell 
the Laird it was a ſhame there ſhould be ſuch 
a deficiency in civilized times. He acknow- 


ledged the Juſtice of the remark. But perhaps 


ſome generations may paſs before the want is 
ſupplied. 


name, as moſt names s of places in theſe iflands 
are. | 
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ſupplied. Dr. Johnſon obſerved to me, bon 
quietly people will endure an evil, which they 
might at any time very eaſily remedy ; 1 
mentioned as an inſtance, that the preſent 
family of Raſay had poſſeſſed the iſland for 
more than four hundred years, and never made 
a commodious landing place, though a few 
men with pickaxes might have cut an aſcent 
of ſtairs out of any part of the rock in a 
week's time. 

The north end of Raſay is is as rocky as the 
ſouth end. From it I ſaw the little iſle of 
Fladda, belonging to Raſay, all fine green 


ground; —and Rona, which is of ſo rocky a 
{oil that it appears to be a pavement. I way 


told however that it has a great deal of grafs, 
in the interſtices. The Laird has it all in his 
own hands. At this end of the iſland of Raſay, 
is a cave in a ſtriking ſituation, It is in a recel; 
of a great cleft, a good way up from the ſea, 
Beſore it the ocean roars, being daſhed againſ 
monſtrous broken rocks; grand and aweful 
propugnacula, On the right hand of it is a 
longitudinal cave, very low at the entrance, 
but higher as you advance, The ſea having 
ſcooped it out, it ſeems ſtrange and unaccount- 
able that the interior part, where the water 
muſt have operated with leſs force, ſhould be 
 loftier than that which is more 1 

expoſed to Its violence. The roof of it is ul 


covered 
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covered with a kind of petrifications formed by 
drops, which perpetually diſtil from it. The 
firſt cave has been a place of much ſafety.—l 
find a great difficulty in deſcribing viſible ob- 
jects. I muſt own too that the old caſtle and 
cave, like many other things, of which one 
hears much, did not anſwer my expectations. 
People are every where apt to magnify the cu: 


 rioſities of their country. 


This iſland has abundance of black cattle, 
ſheep, and goats; — a good many horſes, which 
are uſed for plowing, carrying out dung, &c. 
| believe the people never ride. There are 
indeed no roads through the iſland, unleſs a 
few detached beaten tracks deſerve that name. 
Moſt of the houſes are upon the ſhore ; ſo that 
all the people have little boats, and catch fiſh, 
There is great plenty of potatoes here., There 
are black cock in extraordinary abundance, 
moorfowl, plover, and wild pigeons, which 
ſeemed to me to be the ſame as we have in pi- 
geon-houſes, in their ſtate of nature. Raſay has 
no pigeon-houſe. There are no hares nor rab- 
bits in the iſland, nor was there ever known to 
be a fox, till laſt year, when one was landed on 
t by ome malicious perſon, without whoſe ald 
he could not have got thither, as that animal 
is known to be a very bad ſwimmer, He has 
done much miſchief, There is a great deal of 
fiſh caught in the fea around Raſay ; it is a 


place 
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place where one may live in plenty, and even 
in luxury. There are no deer; but Raſay told 
us he would get ſome. — 
They reckon it rain; nine months in the 
year in this iſland, owing to its being diredll) 
oppoſite to the weſtern coaſt of Sky, where 
the watery clouds are broken by high moun- 
talns. The hills here, and indeed all the 
heathy grounds in general, abound with the 
ſweet-ſmelling plant which the Highlanders 
call gaul, and (I think) with dwarf juniper in 
many places. There is enough of turf, which 
is their fewel, and it is thought there is a mine 
of eoal.==Such are the obſervations which 1 
made upon the ifland of Raſay, upon eompa- 
ring it with the deſcription given by Martin, 
whoſe book we had with us, 

These has been an anelent league between 
the families of Macdonald and Raſay, When» 
ever the head of either family dies, his ſword 
is given to the head of the other, The preſent 
Raſay has the late Sir james Macdonald's 
ſword. Old Raſay joined the Highland army 
in 1745, but prudently guarded againſt a for- 
feiture, by previouſly conveying his eſtate to 
the preſent gentleman, his eldeſt ſon. On that 
occaſion, Sir Alexander, father of the late Sir 
James Macdonald, was very friendly to his 
neighbour. ** Don't be afraid, Raſay, ſaid he; 
I'll uſe all my intereſt to keep you ſafe ; and if 
„ 
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your eſtate ſhould be taken, I'll buy it for the 
family.” - And he would have done it. 

Let me now gather ſome gold duſt—ſome 
more fragments of Dr. [Johnſon's converſation, 


without regard to order of time. He ſaid, ** he 


thought very highly of Bentley ; that no man 


now went ſo far in the kinds of learning that he 


cultivated ; that the many attacks on him were 
owing to envy, and to a deſire of being known, 
by being in competition with ſuch a man ; that 
it was ſafe to attack him, becauſe he never an- 
ſwered his opponents, but let them die away. 
It was — a man who would not beat 
them, becauſe his beating them would make 
them live the longer. And he was right not to 
anſwer ; for, in his hazardous method of wrlt= 
Ing, he could not but be often enough wrong ; 
ſo it was better to leave things to their general 
appearance, than own himſelf to have erred in 
particulars,” He ſaid, Mallet was the pret- 


tieſt dreſt puppet about town, and always kept 
good company. That, from his way of talking, 
he ſaw, and always ſaid, that he had not written 
any part of the Life of the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough, though perhaps he intended to do it at 
ſome time, in which caſe he was not culpable 


In taking the penſion. That he imagined the 


Ducheſs furniſhed the materials for her Apo- 


| logy, which Hooke wrote, and Hooke furniſhed 
the words and the order, and all that in which 


the 
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the art of writing conſiſts. That the ducheſs 
had not ſuperior parts, but was a bold frontleſs 
woman, who knew how to make the moſt of her 
opportunities in life. That Hooke got a large 
ſum of money for writing her Apology. Than 
he wondered Hooke ſhould have been weak 
enough to inſert ſo profligate a maxim, as that 
to tell another's ſecret to one's friend, is no 
breach of confidence; though perhaps Hooke, 
who was a virtuous man, as his Hiſtory ſhews, 
and did not wiſh her well, though he wrote 
her Apology, might ſee its ill tendency, and 
yet inſert it at her deſire. He was acting only 
miniſterially.”—{ apprehend, however, that 
Hooke was bound to give his beſt advice. l 
ſpeak as a lawyer. Though I have had clients 
whoſe cauſes I could not, as a private man, 
approve; yet, if I undertook them, I would 
not do any thing that might be prejudicial to 
them, even at their deſire, without warning 
them of their danger. 


Saturday, 11th September. 


It was a ſtorm of wind and rain; ſo we could 
not ſet out. I wrote ſome of this Journal, and 
talked awhile with Dr. Johnſon in his room, 
and paſſed the day, I cannot well ſay how, but 
very pleaſantly. I was here amuſed to find Mr. 
Cumberland's comedy of the t Indian, in 
which he has very well drawn a Highland cha- 
racter, Colin M*Cleod, of the ſame name with 

- the 


/ 
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mme family under whoſe roof we now were. 
Dr. Johnſon was much pleaſed with the Laird 


of Macleod, who is indeed a maſt promiſing 
youth, and with a noble ſpirit ſtruggles with 


difficulties, and endeavours to preſerve his 


people. He has been left with an incum- 


brance of forty thouſand pounds debt, and 


annuities to the amount of thirteen hundred 
pounds a year. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, If he gets 
the better of all this, he'll be a hero; and I 
hope he will. I have not met with a young 
man who had more deſire to learn, or who has 
learnt more. I have ſeen nobody that I wiſh 
more to do a kindneſs to than Macleod.” Such 
was the honourable eulogium, on this young 
chieftain, pronounced by an accurate obſerver, 
whoſe praiſe was never lightly beſtowed. 

There 1s neither juſtice of peace, nor con- 
ſtable, in Raſay. Sky has Mr. M*Cleod of 


Vliniſh, who is the ſheriff-ſubſtitute, and no 
| Other juſtice of peace. The want of the exe- 


cution of juſtice is much felt among the 
iſlanders. Macleod very ſenſibly obſerved, that 
taking away the heritable juriſdictions had not 
been of ſuch ſervice in the iſlands as was ima- 
gined. They had not authority enough in lieu 
of them. What could formerly have been 
ſettled at once, muſt now either take much 
time and trouble, or be neglected. Dr. John- 
ſon ſaid, ©. A country is in a bad ſtate, which 


is governed only by laws ; becauſe a thouſand 


things 


| 
| 
=_ 
i 


1 
things occur for which laws cannot provide, 
and where authority ought to inter pofe. Now 
deſtroy ing'the authority of the chiefs ſet the 


people looſe. It did not pretend to bring any 


poſitive good, but only to cure ſome evil; and 


I am not well enough acquainted with the 


country to know what degree of evil the heri- 
table juriſdictions occafioned.” —I maintained 
hardly any; becauſe the chiefs generally acted 
right, for their own ſakes. 
Dr. Johnſon was now wiſhing to move, 
There was not enough of intellectual entertain- 
ment for him, after he had ſatisfied his curio- 
fity, which he did, by afking queſtions, till he 
had exhauſted the iſland ; and where there was 
fo numerous a company, moſtly young people, 
there was ſuch a flow of familiar talk, fo much 
noife, and ſo much finging'and dancing, that 
little opportunity wasleft for his energetic con- 
verſation. He ſeemed ſenſible of this; for 
when J told him how happy they were at having 
him there, he faid, ** Yet we have not been 
able to entertain them much.“ -! was fretted, 
from irritability of nerves, by M*Cruſlick's 
too obſtreporous mirth. I complained of it to 
my friend, obſerving we ſhould be better if 
he was gone,—*'* No, Sir, ſaid he. He puts 
ſomething into our ſociety, and takes nothing 
out of it,” —Dr. Johnſon, however, had ſeveral 
opportunities of inſtructing the company but 
am 


1 
am ſorry to ſay, that I did not pay ſufficient 


_ attention to what paſſed, as his diſcourſe nor 


turned chiefly on mechanicks, agriculture, and 
ſuch ſubjects, rather than on ſcience and wit. — 
Laſt night Lady Raſay ſhewed him the opera- 
tion of wawking cloth, that is thickening it in 


the ſame manner as is done by a mill. Here it 


is performed by women, who kneel upon the 


ground, and rub it with both their hands, ſing- 


ing an Erſe ſong all the time. He was aſking 


| queſtions while they were performing this ope- 


ration, and, amidſt their loud and wild howl, 
his voice was heard even in the room above. 
They dance here every night. The queen 


of our ball was the eldeſt miſs Macleod, of 


Raſay, an elegant well-bred woman, and cele- 
brated for her beauty over all thoſe regions, by 


the name of Miſs Flora Raſay ®. There ſeem- 


ed to be no jealouſy, no diſcontent among 
them, and the gaiety of the ſcene was ſuch, 
that I for a moment doubted whether unhappi- 
neſs had any place in Raſay. But my deluſion 
was ſoon diſpelled, by recollecting the follow- 


ing lines of my fellow traveller : : 


6 Yet hope not life from pain or danger free, 
+0 * Or think the doom of man revers'd for thee ! 155 
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® She had been ſome time At Edinburgh, to which ſhe 
again went, and was married to my worthy neighbour, 


Colonel Mure Campbell, now Earl of Loudoun ; but ſhe 


died ſoon afterwards, leaving one daughter. 


LE ©: 


Sunday, 12th September. 


It was a beautiful day, and although we did 
not approve of travelling on Sunday, we reſoly- 
ed to ſet out, as we were in an iſland, from 
whence one muſt take occaſion as it ſerves, 
Macleod and Taliſker failed in a boat of Raſay's 
for Sconſer, to take the ſhorteſt way to Dun- 
vegan. M*Cruſlick went with them to Sconſer, 
from whence he was to go to Slate, and ſo to 
the main land. We were reſolved to pay a 
viſit at Kingſburgh, and ſee the celebrated Miſs 
Flora Macdonald, who is married to the preſent 
Mr. Macdonald of Kingſburgh ; ſo took that 
road, though not ſo near. All the family, but 
Lady Raſay, walked down to the ſhore to ſee 
us depart. Raſay himſelf went with us ina 
large boat, with eight oars, built in his iſland; 
as did Mr. Malcolm M*Cleod, Mr. Donald 
M*Queen, Dr. Macleod, and ſome others. We 
had a moſt pleaſant ſail between Raſay and 
Sky; and paſſed by a cave, where Martin ſays 
fowls were catched by lighting fire in the 
mouth of it. Malcolm remembers this. But 
it is not now practiſed, as few fowls come into 
it. | 
We ſpoke of death. Dr. Johnſon on this 
ſubje& obſerved, that the boaſtings of ſome 
men, as to dying eaſily, were idle talk, pro- 
ceeding from partial views. I mentioned 
Hawthornden's 
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Hawthornden's Cypreſs-grove, where it is ſaid 
that the world is a mere ſhow; and that it is 
unreaſonable for a man to wiſh to continue in 
the ſhow- room, after he has ſeen it. Let him 
go cheerfully out, and give place to other ſpec- 
tators— Johnſon. Yes, Sir, if he is ſure he is 
to be well, after he goes out of it. But if he 
is to grow blind after he goes out of the ſhow- 
room, and never to ſee any thing again; or if 
he does not know whither he is to go next, a 
man will not go cheerfully out of a ſhow-room, 
No wiſe man will be contented to die, if he 
thinks he is to go into a ſtate of puniſhment. 
Nay, no wiſe man will be contented to die, if 
he thinks he is to fall into annihilation : for 
however unhappy any man's exiſtence may be, 
he yet would rather have it, than not exiſt at 
all. No; there is no rational principle by 

which a man can die contented, but a truſt in 
the mercy of Gop, through the merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt.” This ſhort ſermon, delivered 
with an earneſt tone, in a boat upon the ſea, 
which was perfectly calm, on a day appropri- 
| dted to religious worſhip, while every one liſ- 
tened with an air of ſatisfactlon, had a moſt 
pleaſing effect upon my mind, 

Purſuing the ſame train of ſerious refleQion, 
he added, that it ſeemed certain that happineſs 
could not be found in this life, becauſe ſo 
many had tried to find it, in ſuch a variety of 
Ways, and had not found it. 5 | 
© 
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We reached the harbour of Portree, in Sky, 

which is a large and good one. There was ly. 

ing in it a veſſel to carry off the emigrants, 

called the Neftor. It made a ſhort ſettlement of 
the differences between a chief and his clan : 


Neftor componere lites 
Inter Peleiden feſtinat & inter Atriden. 


We approached her, and ſhe hoiſted her co- 


lours. Dr. Johnſon and Mr. M*Queen re- 
mained in the boat. Raſay and I, and the reſt, 
went on board of her. She was a very Pretty 
veſſel, and, as we were told, the largeſt in 
Clyde. Mr. Harriſon, the captain, ſhewed her 


OE us. The cabin was commodious, and even 


elegant. There was a little library, finely 
bound. Portree has its name from King James 
V. having landed there in his tour through the 
Weſtern Ifles, Ree in Erſe being King, as Re 
is in Italian; ſo it is Port-royal., There was 
here a tolerable inn. On our landing, I had 
the pleaſure of finding a letter from home; 
and there were alſo letters to Dr. Johnſon and 
me from Lord Elibank, which had been ſent 
after us from Edinburgh,—His lordſhip's lei 
ter to me was as follows : 


1 Dear Boſwell, 
© 1 flew to Edinburgh the moment! 


heard of Mr. Johnſon's arrival; but fo defec- 


tive was my Intelligence, that 1 came too 8 
6 
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tet is but juſtice to believe, that I could 
never forgive myſelf, nor deſerve to be forgiven 
by others, if I was to fail in any mark of reſpect 
to that very great genius.—l hold him in the 
higheſt veneration ; for that very reaſon I was 
reſolved to take no ſhare in the merit, perhaps 
guilt, of enticing him to honour this countr 
with a viſit.— I could not perſuade myſelf there 
was any thing in Scotland worthy to have a 
ſummer of Samuel Johnſon beſtowed on it; 
but ſince he has done us that compliment, for 
heaven's ſake inform me of your motions. I 
will attend them moſt religiouſly ; and though I 
ſhould regret to let Mr. Johnſon go a mile out 
| of his way on my account, old as I am, I ſhall 
be glad to go five hundred miles to enjoy a day 
of his company. Have the charity to ſend a 
council-poſt® with intelligence; the poſt does 
not ſuit us in the country.— At any rate write 
to me. I will attend you in the north, when I 
ſhall know where to find you. 
CR 
© My dear Boſwell, 
% Your ſincerely 
* Obedient humble ſervant, 


= Auguſt 21ft, 1773. ELIBANk.“ 
l A term in Seotland for a ſpecial meſſenger, ſuch as was 
* formerly ſent With dilpatehes by the lords of the eouneil, 
E. | _— a 


It 0 0.” The 
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The letter to Dr. Johnſon was in theſe 
words: 1 


* Dear Sit, | 
« was to have kiſſed your hands at 
Edinburgh, the moment 1 heard of you ; but 
you was gone. | 
„ hope my friend Boſwell will inform me 
of your motions. It will be cruel to deprive 
me an inſtant of the honour of attending you, 
As 1 value you more than any King in Chri- 
tendom, I will 22 that duty with infl- 
nitely greater alactity than any courtler. 1 
can contribute but little to your entertainment; 
but, my ſincere eſteem for you gives me ſome 
title to the opportunity of expreffing it. 
tt | dare ſay you are by this time fenfible 
that things are pretty mach the ſame, as when 
Buchanan eemplalned of being bern %% ( 
ſeculs inerudiis. Let me hear of you ; and be 
perſuaded that none of your admirers is more 
lincerely devoted to you, than, 
© Dear Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient, 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


© ELIBANk.“ 


8 <a. oe _— Dew — 


ta}: 
Pr. Johnſon, on the following Tueſday, an- 
{ered for both of us, thus: 


« My Lok p, 17 . 
N the rugged ſhore of Skle, 1 
had the honour of your lordſhip's letter, and 
ein with great truth declare, that no place is 
{ gloomy but that it would be cheered by ſuch. 
a teſtimony of regard, from a mind fo well 
qualified to eſtimate characters, and to deal 
out approbation in its due proportions. If 1 
have more than my ſhare, it is your lordſhip's 
fault; for 1 have always teverenced your 
i — too mueh, to exalt myfelf in eur 
prelenee by any falſe pretenflens. : 

i Mr. Befwell and f are at prefent at he 
difpofal of the winds, and therefore eannet flx | 
the time at whieh we ſhall have the honour of 
ſeelng * lordſhip, But we ſhould either ef 
us think ourfelves injured by the ſuppoſition 
that we would miſs your lordſhip's converſe» 
ton, when we could enjoy it; for I have often 
declared, that I never met you without going 
away a wiſer man. 


J am, my Lord, 
% Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


tie, Sept. 14, 1773» Sau. JouNgoN,” | 


Pz- 5 At 
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At Portree, Mr. Donald M*Queen went 1 
church and officiated in Erſe, and then eame 
to dinner. Dr. Johnſon and I refolved that we 
ſhould treat the company; ſo I played the land. 
lord, ar maſter of the feaſt, having previouſly 
ordered Joſeph to pay the bill, 
Sir James Macdonald intended to have built 
a village here, which would have done great 
good. A village is like a heart to a country, 
It produces a perpetual circulation, and gives 
the people an opportunity to make profit of 
many little articles, which would otherwiſe be 
in a good meaſure loſt, We had here a dinner, 
et preeterea nibil. Dr. Johnſon talked none. 
When we were about to depart, we found that 
Raſay had been before-hand with us, and that 
all was paid ; I would fain have conteſted this 
matter with him; but ſeeing him reſolved, I 
declined it. We parted with cordial embraces 
from him and worthy Malcolm. In the even- 
ing Dr. Johnſon and I remounted our horſes, 
accompanied by Mr. M' Queen! and Dr. 

| Macleod, It rained very hard. We rode 
what they call ſix miles, upon Raſay's lands in 
Sky, to Dr. Macleod's houſe. On the road Dr. 
Johnſon appeared to be ſomewhat out of ſpirits 
When I talked of our meeting Lord Elibank, 
he ſaid, © I cannot be with him much. | 
long to be again in civilized life; but can ſay 
but a ſhort while” (he meant at Edin. 
burg) 
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burgli). He ſaid, let us go to Punvegan to- 
morrow.“— “ Yes, (faid I,) it it is not a deluge,” 
At any rate,” he replied.— I his ſhewed 
a kind of fretful impatience ; nor was it to be 
wondered at, conſidering our difagreeable ride, 
| feared he would give up Mull and Icolmhill, 
for he ſaid ſomething ot his apprehenſions of 
being detained by bad weather in going to Mull 
and Jona. However I hoped well. We had a 
diſh of tea at Dr. Macleod's, who lad a pretty 
good houſe, where was his brother, a half-pay 
officer. His lady was a polite agreeable wo- 
man. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, he was glad to ſee 
that he was ſo well married, for he had an eſ- 
teem for phyſicians. The doctor accompanied 
us to Kingſburgh, which is called a mile tar- 
ther; but the computation of Sky has no con- 
nection whatever with the real diſtance. _ 
I was highly pleaſed to ſee Dr Johnſon ſafe- 
ly arrived at Kingſburgh, and received by the 
hoſpitable Mr. Macdonald, who, with a moſt 
reſpectful attention, ſupported him into the 
houſe. Kingſburgh was compleatly the figure 
of a gallant Highlander —exhibiting the 
graceful mien, and manly looks,” which our 
popular Scots ſong has juſtly attributed to that 
character, He had his tartan plaid thrown 
about him, a large blue bonnet with a knot of 
black ribband like a cockade, a brown ſhort 
cont of a kind of duffil, a Tartan waiſteoat with 


| gold 
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gold buttons, and gold button-holes, a bluiſh 
philibeg, and Tartan hoſe. He had jet black 
hair tied behind, and was a large ſtately man, 
with a ſteady ſenſible countenance. 

There was a comfortable parlour with a good 
fire, and a dram went round. By and by ſup- 
per was ſerved, at which there appeared the 
lady of the houſe, the celebrated Miſs Flora 
Macdonald. She is a little woman of a gen- 
teel appearance, and uncommonly mild and 
well-bred. To ſee Dr. Samuel Johnſon, the 
great champion of the Engliſh Tories, ſalute 
Miſs Flora Macdonald in the iſle of Sky, was 
a ſtriking ſight; for though ſomewhat conge- 
nial in their notions, it was very improbable 
they ſhould meet here. 

Miſs Flora Macdonald (for ſo I ſhall call 
her) told me, ſhe heard upon the main land, 
as ſhe was returning to Sky about a fortnight 
before, that Mr. Boſwell was coming to Sky, 
and one Mr. Johnſon, a young Engliſh buck, 
with him. He was highly entertained with 

this fancy. Giving an account of the afternoon 
which we paſſed at Anock, he ſaid, I, being 
a buck, had miſs in to make tea.“ He was ra- 
ther quieſcent to-night, and went early to bed. 
| was in a cordial humour, and promoted a 
cheerful glaſs. The punch was ſuper-excel- 
lent. Honeſt Mr. M*Queen obſerved that | 
was in high glee, © my governor being gone to 
bed.“ Yet in reality my heart was —_ 
When 
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| when I recollected that Kingſburgh was embar- 
| raſſed in his affairs, and intended to go to Ame- 
rica. However, nothing but what was good 
vas preſent, and I pleaſed myſelf in thinking 


that ſo ſpirited a man would be well every 


| where. I ſlept in the ſame room with Dr. 


Johnſon. Each had a neat bed, with Tartan | 


curtains, in an upper chamber. 


Monday, 13th September. 


The room where we lay was a celebrated 
one. Dr. Johnſon's bed was the very bed in 
which the grandſon of the unfortunate King 
James the Second“ lay, on one of the nights 
after the failure of his raſh attempt in 1745-6, 
while he was eluding the purſuit of the emiſ- 


ſaries of nnn which had offered thirty 


thouſand | 


| 8 I do not call bim No Prince of Wales, or the Prince, be- 
cauſe I am quite ſatisfied that the right which the Houſe of 


Stuart had to the throne 1s extinguiſhed, I do not call him 
the Pretender, becauſe it appears to me as an inſult to one 


who is till alive, and, I ſuppoſe, thinks very differently, It 


may be a parliamentary expreſſion ; but it is not a gentle- 
manly expreſſion. I tw, and I exult in having it in my 
power to tell, that 1E onNLY PERSON in the world who 


is entitled to be offended at this delicacy, ** thinks and feels 
do; and hasliberality of mind and generoſity of ſenti- 


ment enough, to approve of my tenderneſs for what even 4 
been Blood Royal. That he is @ prince by courteſy, cannot. 
be denied 1 becauſe his mother was the daughter of Sobieſki, 
i of Poland. I fhall, therefore, en that acconnt alone, 
diſtinguiſh him by the name of Prince . Aur len lickvard, 


1 


thouſand pounds as a reward for apprehending 
him. To ſee Dr. Samuel Johnſon lying in that 
bed, in the iſle of Sky, in the houſe of Miſs 
Flora Macdonald, ſtruck me with ſuch a groupe 
of ideas as it is not eaſy for words to deſcribe, 
as they paſſed through the mind. He ſmiled, 
and ſaid, 1 have had no ambitious thoughts 
in it ®—The room was decorated with a great 
variety of maps and prints. Among others, 
was Hogarth's print of Wilkes grinning, with 
the cap of liberty on a pole by him. That too 
was a curious circumſtance in the ſcene this 
morning ; ſuch a contraſt was Wilkes to the 
above groupe. It reminded me of Sir Wil 
liam Chambers's Account of Oriental Garden- 
ing, in which we are told all odd, ſtrunge, 
ugly, and even terrible objects, are intro- 
duced, for the ſake of variety: a wild extrava- 
gance of taſte which is ſo well ridiculed in the 
celebrated Epiſtle to nim. The following lines 
of that poem immediately occurred to me: 


« Here, too, O king of vengeance | in thy fane, 
80 Tremendous Wilkes ſhall rattle his gold chain.“ 


Upon | 


This, perhaps, was ſaid in alluſion to ſome lines aſcrib- 
ed to Pope, on his lying at John Duke of Argyll's, at Adder- 
bury, in the ſame bed in which Wilmot, Earl of Rocheſter, 
had ſlept : 

« With no poetick ardour fir'd, 
56] preſs the bed where Wilmot lay; 
That here he liv'd, or here expir'd, 
“ Begets no numbers, grave or gay.“ 
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Upon the table in our room I found in the 
morning a ſhp of paper, on which Dr. John- 
ſon had written with his pencil theſe words : 

| Quantum cedat virtutibus aurum," 


What he meant by writing them I could not 


tell. He had catched cold a day or two ago, 
and the rain yeſterday having made it worſe, 
he was become very deat. At breakfaſt he 
ſaid, he would have given a good deal, rather 
than not have lain in that bed. I owned he 
was the lucky man; and obſerved, that with« 


out doubt it had been contrived between Mrs. 


Macdonald and him, She ſeemed to acquieſce ; 
adding, You know young bucks are always 
favourites of the ladies.” He ſpoke of Prince 
Charles being here, and aſked Mrs. Macdonald 
« Who was with him? We were told, madam, 
in England, there was one Miſs Flora Macdo- 


nald with him.” She ſaid, © they were very 


right;“ and perceiving Dr. Johnſon's curioſity, 
though he had delicacy enough not to queſtion 
her, very obligingly entertained him with a 


recital of the particulars which ſhe herſelf 


knew of that Eſcape, which does ſo much ho- 
nour to the humanity, fidelity, and generoſity, 


of the Highlanders. Dr. Johnſon liſtened to 


her with placid attention, and ſaid, All this 
ſnould be written down. 
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From what ſhe told us, and from what I way 
told by others perſonally concerned, and from 
a paper of information which Raſay was ſo 
good as to ſend me, at my deſire, I have com- 
piled the following abſtract, which, as it con- 
tains ſome curious anecdotes, will, I imagine, 
not be unintereſting to my readers, and even, 
perhaps, be of ſome uſe to future hiſtorians, 
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Prince Charles Edward, after the battle of 
Culloden, was conveyed to what is called the 
Long Iſland, where he lay for ſome time con- 
cealed. But intelligence having been obtained 
where he was, and anumber of troops having 
come in queſt of him, it became abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary for him to quit that country without 
delay. Miſs Flora Macdonald, then a young 
lady, animated by what ſhe thought the ſacred 
principle of loyalty, offered, with the magna- 
nimity of a Heroine, to accompany him in 
an open boat to Sky, though the coaſt they 
were to quit was guarded by ſhips. He dreſſed 
himſelf in women's clothes, and paſſed as her 
ſuppoſed maid by the name of Betty Bourke, 
an Iriſh girl. They got off undiſcovered, though 
ſeveral ſhots were fired to bring them to, and 
landed at Mugſtot, the ſeat of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald. Sir Alexander was then at Fort 
Auguſtus, with the Duke of Cumberland ; but 
huis lady was at home. Prince Charles took his 
poſt upon a hill near the houſe. Flora Mac- 
duonala 
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donald waited on Lady Margaret, and ac» 
quainted her of the enterpriſe in which ſhe 
was engaged, Her ladyſhip, whoſe active be- 
nevolence was ever ſeconded by ſuperior ta- 

lents, ſhewed a perfect preſence of mind, and 
_ readineſs of invention, and at once ſettled that 
Prince Charles ſhould be conducted to old Ra- 
ſay, who was himſelf concealed with ſome 
ſelect friends. The plan was inſtantly commu- 
nicated to Kingſburgh, who was diſpatched to 
the hill to inform the Wanderer, and carry 
himrefreſhments. When Kingſburgh approach- 
ed, he ſtarted up, and advanced, holding a 
large knotted ſtick, and in appearance ready to 
knock him down, till he ſaid, I am Macdo- 
| nald of Kingſburgh, come to ſerve your high- 
neſs.” The Wanderer anſwered, ** It is well,” 
and was ſatisfied with the plan. 


Flora Macdonald dined with Lady Margaret, 


at whoſe table there ſat an officer of the army, 
ſtationed here with a party of ſoldiers, to 
watch for Prince Charles in caſe of his fly- 
ing to the iſle of Sky. She afterwards often 
laughed in good humour with this gentleman, 
on her having ſo well deceived him. 


After dinner, Flora Macdonald on horſe- 


back, and her ſuppoſed maid and Kingſburgh, 
with a ſervant carrying ſome linen, all on 
foot, proceeded towards that gentleman's 
houſe. Upon the road was a ſmall rivulet 

which 


1 
which they were obliged to croſs. The Wan. 


derer, forgetting his aſſumed ſex, that his 


clothes might not be wet, held them up a 
great deal too high. Kingſburgh mentioned this 
to him, obſerving, it might make a diſcovery, 
He ſaid, he would be more careful for the fu- 
ture. He was as good as his word; for the 
next brook they croſſed, he did not hold up his 
clothes at all, but let them float upon the 
water. He was very aukward in his female 
dreſs. His ſize was ſo large, and his ſtrides ſo 
great, that ſome women whom they met re- 
ported that they had ſeen a very big woman, 
who looked like a man in women's clothes, 
and that perhaps it was (as they expreſled 
themſelves) the Prince, after whom ſo much 
ſearch was making. : 

At Kingſburgh he met with a moſt cordial 
reception; ſeemed gay at ſupper, and after it 
indulged himſelf in a cheerful glaſs with his 
worthy hoſt. As he had not had his clothes off 
for a long time, the comfort of a good bed was 
highly reliſhed by him, and he ſlept ſoundly 
till next day at one o'clock, 

'The miſtreſs of Corrichatachin told me, that 
in the ſorenoon ſhe went into her father's room, 
who was alſo in bed, and ſuggeſted to him her 
apprehenſions that a party of the military 
might come up, and that his gueſt and he had 
better not remain here too long. Her _ 

ſaid, 
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ſaid, Let the poor man repoſe himſelf after 
his fatigues; and as for me, I care not, though 
they take off this old grey head ten or eleven 
years ſooner than I ſhould die in the courſe of 
nature.“ He then wrapped himſelf in the bed- 
clothes, and again fell faſt aſleep. : 
On the afternoon of that day, the Wanderer, 
ſtill in the ſame dreſs, ſet out for Portree, with 
Flora Macdonald and a man ſervant. His 
ſhoes being very bad, Kingſburgh provided him 
with a new pair, and taking up the old ones, 
ſaid, “I will faithfully keep them till you are 
ſafely ſettled at St. James's. I will then intro- 
duce myſelf, by ſhaking them at you, to put 
you in mind of your night's entertainment and 
protection under my roof.” —He ſmiled, and 
ſaid, Be as good as your word !'—Kingſ- 
burgh kept the ſhoes as long as he lived. After 
his death, a zealous Jacobite gentleman gave 
twenty guineas for them. 

Old Mrs. Macdonald, after her gueſt had 


left the houſe, took the ſheets in which he had 


lain, folded them carefully, and charged her 
daughter that they ſhould be kept unwaſhed, 


and that, when ſhe died, her body ſhould be 


wrapped in them as a winding ſheet, Her 
will was religiouſly obſerved, " 
Upon the road to Portree, Prince Charles 
changed his dreſs, and put on man's clothes 
again; a tartan ſhort coat and waiſtcoat, with 
2 philibeg 
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philibeg and ſhort hoſe, a plaid, and a wiz 


and bonnet. 

Mr. Donald M Donald, called Donald Roy, 
had been ſent expreſs to the preſent Raſay, 
then the young laird, who was at that time at 
his fiſter's houſe, about three miles from 
Portree, attending his brother, Dr. Macleod, 
who was recovering of a wound he had recelved 
at the battle of Culloden, Mr. M Donald 
communicated to young Raſay the plan of con- 
veying the Wanderer to where old Raſay was; 

but was told that old Raſay had fled to Knoi- 


dart, a part of Glengary's eſtate. There was 


then a dilemma what ſhould be done. Donald 
Roy propoſed that he ſhould conduct the Wan- 
derer to the main land; but young Raſay 
thought it too dangerous at that time, and ſaid 
it would be better to conceal him in the iſland 


of Raſay, till old Raſay could be informed 


where he was and give his advice what was 


beſt. But the difficulty was, how to get him 
to Raſay. They could not truſt a Portree 
crew, and all the Raſay boats had been de- 
ſtroyed, or carried off by the military except 


two belonging to Malcolm M*Leod, which he 
had concealed ſomewhere. 


Dr. M*Leod being informed of this diffi- 
culty, ſaid he would riſk his life once more for 
Prince Charles; and it having occurred, that 
there was a little boat upon a freſh-water lake 

in 


——— - 
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in the neighbourhood, the two brothers, with 
the help of ſome women, brought it to the 
ſea, by extraordinary exertion, acroſs a High- 
land mile of land, one half of which was bog, 
and the other a ſteep preelplee. 

Theſe gallant brothers, with the aſſiſtance of 
one little boy, rowed the ſmall boat to Raſay, 
where they were to endeavour to find Captain 
Macleod, as Malcolm was then called, and 
get one of his good boats, with which they 
might return to Portree, and receive the Wan- 
derer; or, in caſe of not finding him, they 
were to make the ſmall boat ſerve, though the 
danger was conſiderable. 

Fortunately, on their firſt landing, they 
found their couſin Malcolm, who, with, the 
utmoſt alacrity, got ready one of his boats, 
with two ſturdy men, John M*Kenzie, and 


man, and moſt cautious, ſaid, that as young 
Raſay had not hitherto appeared in the unfor- 
tunate buſineſs, he ought not to run any riſk; 
but that Dr. M*Leod and himſelf, who were 
already publickly engaged, ſhould go on this 
expedition. Young Raſay anſwered, with an 
cath, that he would go, at the riſk of his life 
and fortune.“ In Gov's-name then (ſaid 
Malcolm) let us proceed.” The two boatmen 
however, now ſtopped ſhort, till they ſhould 


be informed of their deſtination ; and M*Kenzie 


declared 


Donald M Friar. Malcolm, being the oldeſt | 
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declared he would not move an oar till he knew 


where they were going. Upon which they 


were both ſworn to ſecreſy ; and the buſineſs 
being imparted to them, they were keen for 
putting off to ſea without loſs of time. The 


boat ſoon landed about half a mile from the 


inn at Portree. 

All this was negociated before the Wanderer 
got forward to Portree. Malcolm M*Leod, and 
M*Friar, were diſpatched to look for him. In 
a ſhort time he appeared, and went into the 
publick houſe. There Donald Roy, whom he 
had ſeen at Mugſtot, received him, and in- 
formed him of what had been concerted. Here 
he wanted ſilver for a guinea. The landlord 
had but thirteen ſhillings. He was going to 
accept of this for his guinea; but Donald Roy 
very judiciouſly obſerved, that it would dif- 
cover him to be ſome great man; ſo he de- 
ſiſted. He flipped out of the houſe, leaving 
his fair protectreſs, whom he never again ſaw 
and Malcolm M*Leod was preſented to him by 
Donald Roy, as captain in his army, Young 


Raſay and Dr. M Leod had waited, in imps- 


tient anxiety, in the boat. When he came, 
their names were announced to him, He 
would not permit the uſual ceremonies of re- 

ſpect, but ſaluted them as his equals, 
Donald Roy ſtaid in Sky to be in readineſs 
to get intelligence, and give an alarm in _ 
| the 
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the troops ſhould diſcover the retreat to Raſay; 
and Prince Charles was then conveyed in a 
boat to that iſland in the night. He ſlept a 
little upon the paſſage, and they landed about 
day break. There was ſome difficulty in ac- 
commodating him with a lodging, as almoſt 
all the houſes in the iſland had been burnt by 
the ſoldiery. They repaired to a little hut, 
which ſome ſhepherds had lately built, and 
having prepared it as well as they could, and 
made a bed of heath for the ſtranger, they 
kindled a fire, and partook of ſome proviſions 
which had been ſent with him from Kingſburgh, 
It was obſerved, that he would not taſte wheat- 
bread, or brandy, while oat bread and whiſky 
laſted ; for theſe, ſaid he, are my own coun- 
try bread and drink,” This was very engaging 
to the Highlanders, LE 
' Young Raſay being the only perſon of the 
company that durſt appear with ſafety, he went 
in queſt of ſomething freſh for them to eat 
but though he was amidſt his own cows, 
ſheep, and goats, he could not venture to take 
any of them for fear of a diſcovery, but was 
obliged to ſupply himſelf by ſtealth He 
therefore catched a kid, and brought it to the 
hut in his plaid, and it was killed and dreſt, 
c- WH and furniſhed them a meal which they reliſhed 
much. The diſtreſſed Wanderer, whoſe health 
oſs vas now ea good deal impaired by hunger, fa- 
tigue, 
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tigue, and a ſlept a long time, but ſeem. 
ed to be frequently diſturbed. Malcolm told 
me he would ſtart from broken ſlumbers, and 
ſpeak to himſelf in different languages, French, 
Italian, and Engliſh. I muſt however acknoy. 
ledge, that it is highly probable that my wor. 
thy friend Malcolm did not know preciſely the 
difference between French and Italian. One of 
his expreſſions in ——— was, O God! poor 
r 

While they were in the hut, M*Kenzie and 
M Friar, the two boatmen, were. placed as 
ſentinels upon different eminences; and one 
day an incident happened, which muſt not be 
omitted. There was a man wandering about 
the iſland, ſelling tobacco, Nobody kney 
him, and he was ſuſpected to be a ſpy. Mac- 
kenzie came running to the hut, and told that 
this ſuſpected perſon was approaching. Upon 
which the three gentlemen, young Raſay, Dr, 
M Leod, and Malcolm, held a council of war 
upon him, and were unanimouſly of opinion 
that he ſhould be inſtantly put to death, Prince 
Charles, at once aſſuming a grave and even 
ſevere countenance, ſaid, © Gop forbid that 
we ſhould take away a man's life who may be 
innocent, while we can preſerve our own.” 
The gentlemen however perſiſted in their reſo- 
lution, while he as ſtrenuouſly continued to 
take the merciful ſide. John M*Kenzie, who 
ſat 
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ſat watching at the door of the hut, and over- 
heard the debate, ſaid in Erſe, Well, well; 
he muſt be ſhot. You are the king, but we 
are the parliament, and will do what we 
chooſe.” — Prince Charles, ſeeing the gen- 
tlemen ſmile, aſked what the man had ſaid, 
and being told it in Engliſh, he obſerved that 
he was a clever fellow, and, notwithſtanding 
the perilous ſituation in which he was, laughed 
loud and heartily. Luckily the unknown per- 
ſon did not perceive that there were people in 
the hut, at leaſt did not come to it, but walked 
on paſt it, unknowing of his riſk It was after- 
wards found out that he was one of the High- 
land army, who was himſelf in danger. Had 
he come to them, they were reſolved to diſ- 
patch him; for, as Malcolm ſaid to me, We 
could not keep him with us, and we durſt not 
let him go. In ſuch a ſituation, I would have 
ſhot my brother, if I had not been ſure of 
tim.” —John M*Kenzie is alive. I ſaw him at 
Raſay's houſe. About eighteen years ago, he 
hurt one of his legs when dancing, and being 
obliged to have it cut off, he now was going 
about with a wooden leg. The ſtory of his 
being a member of parliament is not yet forgotten. 
I took him out a little way from the houſe, 
gave him a ſhilling to drink Raſay's health, 

and led him into a detail of the particulars 
which I have * related.— With leſs founda- 


2 tion, 


tion, ſome writers have traced the idea of g 
| parliament, and of the Britiſh conſtitution, in 
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rude and early times. I was curious to knoy 
if he had really heard, or underſtood, any 


thing of that ſubject, which, had he been 3 


greater man, would probably have been eagerly 
maintained. Why, John, ſaid I, did you 
think the king ſhould be controuled by a par. 
liament?” — He anſwered, I thought, Sir, 
there were many voices againſt one.” 


The converfation then turning on the times, 


the Wanderer ſaid, that, to be ſure, the life he 
had led of late was a very hard one; but he 
would rather live in the way he now did, for 
ten years, than fall into the hands of his ene. 


mies. The gentlemen aſked him, what he 
thought his enemies would do with him, ſhould 
he have: the misfortune to fall into their hands, 


He ſaid, he did not believe they would dare to 


take his life publickly, but he dreaded being 


privately deſtroyed by poiſon or aſſaſſination, 
He was very particular in his inquiries about 


the wound which Dr. M*Leod had received at 


the battle of Culloden, from a ball, which en- 
tered at one ſhoulder, and went croſs to the 
other. The doctor happened till to have on 


the coat which he wore on that occaſion, He 


mentioned, that he himſelf had his horſe ſhot 


under him at Culloden ; that the ball hit the 
horſe about two inches from his knee, and 


made 
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made him ſo unruly that he was obliged to 
change him for another, He threw out ſome 
' reflections on the conduct of the diſaſtrous af- 
fair at Culloden, ſaying, however, that perhaps 
it was raſh in him to do fo.—I am now con- 
vinced that his ſuſpicions were groundleſs; 
for I have had a good deal of converſation 
upon the ſubject with my very worthy and in- 
genious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumiſden, who 
was under ſecretary to Prince Charles, and 
afterwards principal ſecretary to his father at 
Rome, who, he aſſured me, was perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied both of the abilities and honour of the 
generals who commanded the Highland army 
on that occaſion, Mr. Lumiſden has written an 
account of the three battles in 1745-6, at once 
accurate and claſſical, —Talking of the different 
Highland corps, the gentlemen who were pre- 
ſent wiſhed to have his opinion which were the 
beſt ſoldiers. He ſaid, he did not like compa- 
niſons among thoſe corps: they were all beſt, 

He told his conductors, he did not think it 
adviſeable to remain long in any one place; 
and that he expected a French ſhip to come for 
him to Lochbroom, among the Mackenzies. 
It then was propoſed to carry him in one of 
Malcolm's boats to Lochbroom, though the 
diſtance was fifteen leagues coaſtwiſe. But he 
thought this would be too dangerous, and 


_ deſired 
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deſired that at any rate they might firſt endeavout 
to obtain intelligence. Upon which young 
Raſay wrote to his friend, Mr. M Kenzie of 
Applecroſs, but received an anſwer, that there 
Was no appearance of any French ſhip, 

It was therefore relolved that they ſhould 
return to Sky, which they did, and landed in 
Strath, where they repoſed in a cow-houſe be- 
longing to Mr. Niccolſon of Scorbreck. The 
ſea was very rough, and the boat took in a 
deal of water. The Wanderer aſked if 
there was danger, as he was not uſed to ſuch 
a veſſel, Upen being told there was not, he 
ſung an Erſe ſong with much vivacity, Hs 
had by this time acquired a good deal of the 
Erſe language. 

Young Raſay was now diſpatched to when 
Donald Roy was, that they might get all the 
intelligence they could; and the Wanderer 
with much earneſtneſs, charged Dr. M*Leod to 
have a boat ready, at a certain place about 
ſeven miles off, as he ſaid he intended it ſhould 
carry him upon a matter of great conſequence, 
and gave the doctor a caſe, containing a filvet 

ſpoon, knife, and fork, ſaying, * keep you that 
till 1 fee you," which the doctor underſtood to 
be two days frem that time, But all theſe er. 
ders were only blinds for he had another plan 
in his head, but wiſely thought it ſafeſt to trill 
his ſecrets to no more perſons than was ab(v- 


luteh 
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Jutely neceſſary, Having then deſired Malcolm 
to walk with him a little way from the houſe, 
he ſoon opened his mind, ſaying, ** I deliver 
myſelf to you. Conduct me to the Laird of 
MKinnon's country.“ Malcolm ohjected 
that it was very dangerous, as ſo many parties 
of ſoldiers were in motion, He anſwered, 
There is nothing now to be done without 
danger.“ —He then ſaid, that Malcolm muſt 
be the maſter, and he the ſervant ; ſo he took 
the bag, in which his linen was put up, and 
cartied it on his ſhoulder ; and obſerving that 
his waiſtcoat, which was of (carlet tartan, with 
a gold twiſt button, was finer than Malcolm's, 
which was of a plain ordinary tartan, he put on 
Malcolm's waiſtcoat, and gave him his; re- 
marking at the ſame time, that it did not look 


weell Nags the ſervant ſhould be better dreſſed 

than the maſter, | : 

Malcolm, __ an excellent walker, found 
y 


himſelf excelled by Prince Charles, who told 
him, he ſhould not much mind the parties that 
vere looking for him, were he once but a mul» 
ket-ſhot from them y but that he was ſomewhat 
afraid of the Highlanders who were againſt him, 
He was well uſed to walking in Italy in purſuit 
of game yz and he was even now fo keen a 
ſportiſman, that, having obſerved fore par- 
ridges, he was going to take a ſhot ; but Mal- 
colm cautioned him againſt it, obſerving = 

| the 


_—_ 
the firing might be heard by the tenders who 
were hovering upon the coaſt, 

As they proceeded through the mountains, 
taking many a circuit to avoid ny houſes, 
Malcolm, to try his reſolution, aſked him what 
they ſhould do, ſhould they fall in with a patty 
of ſoldiers? He anſwered, ** Fight, to be ſite | 
Having aſked Maleolm if he ſhould be 
known in his preſent dreſs, and Malcolm having 
replied he would, he ſaid, „ Then l' blacket 
my face with powder.” . That, faid Malcolm, 
would diſeever you at ence.” „ Then, (aid 
he, I muſt be put in the greateſt deſhabille poſs 
ſible,” 80 he pulled off his wig, tied a hand- 
kerchief round his head, and put his night-cap 
over it, tore the ruffles from his ſhirt, to k the 
. buckles out of his ſhoes, and made Malcolm 
faſten them with ſtrings; but till Malcolm 
thought he would be known, 1 have fo odd 
a face, ſaid he, that no man ever ſaw me but 
he would know me again,” 

He ſeemed unwilling to give credit to the 
| horrid narrative of men being maſſacred in 
cold blood, after victory had declared for the 
army commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
He could not allow himſelf to think that « 
general could be ſo barbarous, YT 

When they came within two miles of M*Kin- 
non's houſe, Malcolm aſked if he choſe to {ee 
the laird, No, ſaid he, by. no means. | 

= know 
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know M'Kinnon to be as good and as honeft 
a man as any in the world, but he is not fit 
for my purpoſe at preſent, You muſt conduct 


me to ſome other houſe ; but let it be a gen- 


tleman's houſe.“ — Malcolm then determined 
that they ſhould go to the houſe of his brother= 
in-laws, Mr. John M*Kinnon, and from thenee 


be conveyed to the maln land of Seetland, and 


claim the aſſiſtance of Maedenald ef Seothoufe, 
The Wanderer at firft objected te this, beeauſe 
Seathouſe was eouſin te a perſon of wham he had 
{aſpiejlens, But he aequleſeed in Maleolm's 


opinion, 


When they were near Mr, John M*Kinnon's 
houſe, they met a man of the name of Roſy, 
who had been a private ſoldier in the Highland 
army, He fixed his eyes ſteadily on the Wan- 
derer in his diſguiſe, and having at once re- 


cognized him, he clapped his hands, and ex- 


claimed, Alas! is this the caſe?” Finding 


that there was now a diſcovery, Malcolm 


aſked, ** What's to be done?” “ Swear him 
to ſecreſy,” anſwered Prince Charles. Upon 
which Malcolm drew his durk, and on the 
naked blade made him take a ſolemn oath, 
that he would ſay nothing of his having ſeen 


the Wanderer, till his eſcape ſhould be made 
publick. 


Malcolm's ſiſter, whoſe houſe they reached 
pretty early in the morning, aſked him who 
. the 


— 
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the perſon was that was along with him, He 
(aid, it was one Lewis Caw, from Crieff, who 
being a fugitive like himſelf for the ſame rea- 
ſon, he had engaged him as his ſervant, but 
that he had fallen ſick. * Poor man! ſaid ſhe, 
I pity him. At the ſame time my heart warms 
to a man of his appearance.”—Her huſband 
was gone a little way from home ; but was ex- 
pected every minute to return, She ſet down 
to her brother a plentiſul Highland breakfaſt, 
Prince Charles acted the ſervant very well, 
ſitting at a reſpectful diſtance, with his bonnet 
off, Malcolm then ſaid to him, “ Mr, Cay, 
you have as much need of this as | have ; 

there is enough for us both: you had better 
draw nearer and ſhare with me.“ Upon which 
he roſe, made a profound bow, ſat down at 
table wich his ſuppoſed maſter, and eat very 
heartily. After this there came in an old wo- 
man, who, after the mode of ancient hoſpita- 
lity, brought warm water, and waſhed Mal. 
colm's feet. He deſired her to waſh the feet 
of the poor man who attended him. She at 
firſt ſeemed averſe to this, from pride, as 
thinking him beneath her, and in the peri- 
phraſtick language of the Highlanders and the 
Iriſh, ſaid warmly, Though 1 waſh your 
father's ſon's feet, why ſhould Laſh his father's 
ſon's feet?“ —- She was however perſuaded o 


do it. 
They 
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They then went to bed, and ſlept for ſome 
time; and when Malcolm awaked, he was told 
that Mr. John M'Kinnon, his brother-in-law, 
was in ſight. He ſprang out to talk to him 
before he ſhould ſee Prince Charles, After 
ſaluting him, Malcolm, pointing to the ſea, 
ſad, What, John, if the prince ſhould be 
- priſoner on board one of thoſe tenders?” = 

“ Gop forbid!” replied John.“ What if we 
had him here?” ſaid Malcolm. —“ I with we 
had, anſwered John; we ſhould take care of 
him,” Well, John, ſaid Malcolm, he is in 
your houſe,” — John, in a tranſport of joy, want- 
ed to run directly in, and pay his obeiſance ; 
but Malcolm ſtopped him, ſaying, © Now is 
your time to behave well, and do nothing that 
can diſcover him.“ - John compoſed himſelf, 
and having ſent away all his ſervants upon dif- 
ferent errands, he was introduced into the pre- 
ſence of his gueſt, and was then deſired to go 
and get ready a boat lying near his houſe, 

which, though but a ſmall leaky one, they re- 
folved to take, rather than go to the Laird of 
Mkinnon. John M*Kinnon however thought 
otherwiſez; and upon his return told them, 
that his Chief and Lady M*Kinnon were com- 
ing in the laird's boat. Prince Chatles (aid to 
his truſty Malcolm, © I am forry for this, but 
muſt make the beſt of it.“ -M Kinnon then 
walkeed up from the ſhore, and did homage to 
the 
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the Wanderer. His lady waited in a cave, 0 
which they all repaired, and were entertained 


with cold meat and wine,—Mr, Malcolm 
'M'Leod being now ſuperſeded by the Laird of 
M'Kinnon, delired leave to return, which was 
granted him, and Prince Charles wrote a ſhort 
note, which he ſubſcribed James Thomp/on, in- 
forming his friends that he had got away from 


Sky, and thanking them for their kindneſs; and 


he deſired this might be ſpeedily conveyed to 
young Raſay and Dr. M'Leod, that they might 
not wait longer in expectation of ſeeing him 
again, He bid a cordial adieu to Malcolm, and 
inſiſted on his accepting of a ſilver ſtock-buckle, 
and ten guineas from his purſe, though, as Mal- 
colm told me, it did not appear to contain above 
forty. Malcolm at firſt begged to be excuſed, ſay- 
ing, that he had a few guineas at his ſervice ; but 


Prince Charles anſwered, ** You will have need 


of money, I ſhall get enough when | come 
upon the main land.“ 

The Laird of M'Kinnon then conveyed him 
to the oppoſite coaſt of Knoidart, Old Raſay, to 
whom intelligence had been ſent, was eroſſing at 
the ſame time to Sky; but as they did not know 
of each ather, and each had apprehenſions, the 
two boats kept aloof, 

Theſe are the particulars which J have colle&t- 
ed concerning the extraordinary concealment 
and eſcapes of Prince Charles, in the Hebrides. 


He 
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He was often in imminent danger. 'The troo 
traced him from the Long Iſland, acroſs Sky, to 

Portree, but there loſt him. 
Here I ſtop,—having received no farther au- 
thentic information of his fatigues and perils 
before he eſcaped to France, Kings and ſubjects 
may both take a leſſon of moderation from the 
melancholy fate of the Houſe of Stuart; that 
Kings may not ſuffer degradation and exile, and 
ſubje&ts may not be harraſſed by the evils of a 
diſputed ſucceſſion. | | 
Let me cloſe the ſcene on that unfortunate 
| Houſe with the elegant and pathetick reflec- 
tions of Voltaire, in his Hiſtoire Generale.— 
© Que les hommes prives (ſays that brilliant 
writer, ſpeaking of Prince Charles) qui ſe croy- 
ent malheureux jettent les yeux ſur ce prince et 
ſes ancetres,” | 
In another place he thus ſums up the 
ſad ſtory of the family in general ==" Il n'y 
a aucun exemple dans I hifſtoire d'une maiſon 
ſi longtems infortunee, Le premier des Rois 
dEcoſſe, qui eut le nom de J egues, apres 
avoir èté dix-huit ans priſonnier en Angleterre, 
mourut aſſaſſins, avec. ſa femme, par la main 
de ſes ſujets. Jacques II. fon fils, fut tus à 
vingt- neuf ans en combattant contre les Anglois. 
Jacques III. mis en priſon par ſon peuple, fut tuẽ 
enſuite par les revoltés, dans une battaille. 
Jacques IV. perit dans un combat qui'l perdit. 
P Marie 


4 
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Marie Stuart, ſa petite fille, chaſſee, de fon 


trene, fugitive en Angleterre, ayant langui dix- 
huit ans en priſon, ſe vit condamnee A mort par 
des juges Anglais, et cut la tẽte tranchee. Charles 
I. petit fils de Marie, Roi d' Ecoſſe et d' Angle. 


terre, vendu par les Ecoſſois, et jugé I mort 


par les Anglais, mourut ſur un echaffuut dans la 
place publique. Jaques, ſon fils, ſeptieme du 
nom, et deuxieme en Angleterre, fut chaſſe de 
ſes trois royaumes z et pour comble de malheur 
on conteſta I ſon fils ſa naiſſance le fils ne tenta 
de remonter ſur le trone de ſes peres, que pour 


faire perir ſes amis par des bourreaux ; et nous 


avons vu le Prince Charles Edouard, reuniſſant en 
vain les vertus de ſes peres, et le courage du Roi 
Jean Sobieſki, fon ayeul maternel, executer les 
exploits et eſſuyer les malheurs les plus incroy- 
ables. Si quelque choſe Juſtifie ceux qui croyent 


une fatalite à laquelle rien ne peut ſe ſouſtraire, 


c'eſt cette ſuite continuelle de malheurs qui a 


perſecute la maiſon de Stuart, pendant plus de 
trois-cent annees.” 


The gallant Malcolm was apprehended in 


about ten days after they ſeparated, put aboard 


a ſhip, and carried priſoner to London. He 
ſaid, the priſoners in general were very il 
treated in their paſſage ; but there were ſoldiers 
on board who lived well, and ſometimes invited 
him to ſhare with them: that he had the good 
fortune not to be thrown into jail, but was 

confined 


r 
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confined in the houſe of a meſſenger, of the 
name of Dick. To his aſtoniſhment, only one 
vitneſs could be found againſt him, though he 
had been ſo openly engaged; and therefore, 
for want of ſufficient evidence, he was ſet at 
liberty. He added, that he thought himſelf in 
ſuch danger, that he would gladly have com- 
pounded for baniſnment. Yet, he faid, © he 
ſhould never be ſo ready for death as he then 
was — There is philoſophical truth in this. A. 
man will meet death much more firmly at one 
time than another. The enthuſiaſm even of a 
miſtaken principle warms the mind, and ſets it 
above the fear of death; which in our cooler 
moments, if we really think of it, cannot but be 
terrible, or at leaſt very awful,  _ 
Miſs Flora Macdonald being then alſo in 
London, under the protection of Lady Prim- 
roſe, that lady provided a poſt-chaiſe to convey 
her to Scotland, and deſired ſhe might chooſe 
any friend ſhe pleaſed to accompany her. She 
choſe Malcolm. So (ſaid he, with a triumph- 
ant air) I went to London to be hanged, and 
returned in a poſt-chaiſe with Miſs Flora Mac- 
donald,” 5 = | 
Mr. M*Leod of Muiravenſide, whom we 
aw at Raſay, aſſured us that Prince Charles 
was in London in 1759, and that there was 
then a plan in agitation for reſtoring his family. 
Dr, Johnſon could ſcarcely credit this ſtory, 
1 and 
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and id „There could be no probable plan at 
that time. Such an attempt could not have ſuc. 
ceeded, unleſs the King of Pruſſia had ſtopped 


the army in Germany; for both the army and 


the Fleet would, even without orders, have 
fought for the King, to whom they had engaged 
themſelves.” 

Having related ſo many particulars concern- 
ing the grandſon of the unfortunate King 
James the Second ; having given due praiſe to 
fidelity and generous attachment, which, hoy- 
ever erroneous the judgement may be, are ho- 


- Nourable for the heart; I muſt do the High- 


landers the juſtice to atteſt, that I found every 
where amongſt them a high opinion of the vir. 


tues of the King now upon the throne, and an 


honeſt diſpoſition to be faithful ſubjects to his 
majeſty, whoſe family has poſſeſſed the ſovereign: 
ty of this country ſo long, that a change, even 
for the abdicated family, would now hurt the beſt 


feelings of all his ſubjects. 


The abſtract point of right would involve us 
in a diſcuſſion of remote and perplexed queſ- 
tions; and after all, we ſhould have no clear 
principle of decifion, That eſtabliſhment, 
which, from political neceſſity, took place in 
1688, by a breach in the ſucceſſion of our 
kings; and which, whatever benefits may 
have accrued from it, certainly gave a ſhock 


to our r monarchy,——the able and conſtitutional 
Blackſtone, 
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hlackſtone wiſely reſts on the ſolid footing of 
authority.—** Our anceſtors having moſt indiſ- 
putably a competent juriſdiction to decide this 
great and important queſtion, and having, in 
fact, decided it, it is now become our duty, at 
this diſtance of time, to acquieſce in their deter- 
mination. ** 

Mr. Paley, the preſent Archdeacon of Car- 
liſle, in his Principles of Moral and Political Phi- 
Hſopby, having, with much clearneſs of argu- 
ment, ſhewn the duty of ſubmiſſion to civil go- 
vernment to be founded neither on an indefeaſi- 
ble jus divinum, nor on compact, but on expedien- 
cy, lays down this rational poſition: “ Irregu- 
larity in the firſt foundation of a ſtate, or ſub- 
ſequent violence, fraud, or injuſtice, in getting 
poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power, are not ſuffi- 
cient reaſons for reſiſtance, aſter the govern- 
ment is once peaceably ſettled. No ſubject of 
the Britiſßh empire conceives himſelf engaged to 
vindicate the juſtice of the Norman claim or 
conqueſt, or apprehends that his duty in any 
manner depends upon that controverſy, So 
likewiſe, if the houſe of Lancaſter, or even the 
poſterity of Cromwell, had been at this day 
ſeated upon the throne of England, we ſhould 
have been as little concerned to enquire how the 

| — founder 


Y COMMENTARIES On the Laws of England, Book I. 
chup, 3. 
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founder of the ſamily came there “.“ Book VI. 


chap. 2. In 

* Since I have quoted Mr, Arehdeacon Paley upon obe 
ſubje&, 1 cannot but tranſcribe, from his excellent work, 3 
diſtinguiſhed paſſage in ſupport of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
—\fter ſhewing, in decent but ſtrong terms, the unſairneh 
of the indirect attempts of modern inſidels to unſettle and 
perplex religious principles, and particularly the irony, banter, 
and ſneer, of one whom he politely calls “ an eloquent hif. 
torlan,“ the archdeacon thus expreſſes himſelf; | 

« gerlouſneſs is not conſtraint of thought 4 nor levity, fte. 
dom, Every mind which wiſhes the advancement of truth 
and knowledge, in the moſt Important of all human reſearches, 
muſt abhor this licentiouſneſs, as violating no leſs the laws of 
reaſoning than the rights of deeenecy, There is but one de- 
ſerlptlon of men to whoſe prlnelples it ought to be tolerable. 
I mean that claſs of reafoners who can fee /{tile in chriftiant 
iy, even ſuppoſing it to be true. Jo ſuch adverſurſes we ads 
dreſs this reffectlon.— Had Jeſus Chri/t delivered no other de. 
elaratlon than the following, * The hour Is coming, In the 
* which all that are in the grave ſhall hear his voice, and 
4 ſhall come forth, - they that have done well unto the reſur- 
* reQtion of lite, and they that have done evil unto the reſur- 


* retion of damnation,” he had pronounced u meſſuge of inc 


timable importance, and well worthy of that ſplendid appart- 
tus of prophecy and miracles with which his miſſion was in- 
troduced and atteſted;—a meſſage in which the viſeſt of 
mankind would rejoice to find an anſwer to their doubts, and 
reſt to their inquiries, It is idle to ſay that a future ſtate had 
been diſcovered already, — It had been diſcovered as the Co- 
pernican Syſtem was z—it was one gueſs amongſt many, He 
alone diſcovers who proves z and no man can prove this point 
but the teacher who teſtifies by miracles that his do&triue 
comes from Gop,”—Book V. chap. 9. 
If infidelity be diſingenuouſly diſperſed in every ſhape thit 
is likely to allure, ſurpriſe, or beguile the imagination, —int 
fable, a tale, a novel, a poem, —in books of travels, of pli- 


laſophy, of natural hiſtory,,az Mr. Paley has lenke 
5 i ane] ope 
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In conformity with this doctrine, I myſelf, 
though fully perſuaded that the Houſe of Stuart 
| had originally no right to the crown of Scotland 
for that Balibo, and not Bruce, was the lawful 
heir z ſhould yet have thought it very culpable to 
have rebelled, on that account, againſt Charles J. 
or even a prince of that houſe much nearer the 


of Baliol. 
However convinced I am of the juſtice of 


tection to be reciprocal, I do however acknow= 
edge, that I am not ſatisfied with the cold ſen» 
timent which would confine the exertions of the 
ſubje&t within the ſtri&t line of duty, I would 
have every breaſt animated with the fervour of 
loyalty 4 with that generous attachment which 
_ delights in doing ſomewhat more than is requir- 
ed, and makes “ ſervice perfect freedom.“ And, 
therefore, as our moſt gracious Sovereign, on his 


anc denique natum, gratulor. I am happy that 
a diſputed ſucceſſion no longer diſtracts our 
minds; and that a monarchy, eſtabliſhed by law, 
1s now ſo ſanctioned by time, that we can fully 


n bitious to excite, They are feelings which have 


thi R 2 ever 
ina | 

pi: hope it is fair in me thus to meet ſuch poiſon with an 
rved, i werpected antidote, which I cannot doubt will be found 


" powerful.” 


hope 


time, in order to aſſert the claim of the poſterity 


that principle which holds allegiance and pro- 


acceſſion to the throne, gloried in being born a 
Briton ; ſo, in my more private ſphere, Ego me 


indulge thoſe feelings of loyalty which I am am- 
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ever actuated the inhabitants of the Highlands 
and the Hebrides, The plant of loyalty is there 
in full vigour, and the Brunſwick graft now flay. 
riſhes like a native ſhoot, To that ſpirited race 
of people I may with propriety apply the elegant 
lines of a modern poet, on the“ facile temper 
of the beauteous ſex:“ | 


« Like birds new-caught, who flutter for a time, 

« And ſtruggle with captivity in vain ; 

« But by-and-by they reſt, they ſmooth their plumes, 
« And to new maſters ſing their former notes . 


Surely ſuch notes are much better than the 


querulous growlings of ſuſpicious Whigs and 


diſcontented Republicans, 


— —  — — ——  — 


| Kingſburgh conducted us in his boat, acro 


one of the lochs, as they call them, or arms of 
the ſea, which flow in upon all the coaſts of 
Sky,—to a mile beyond a place called Griſbiniſb. 
Our horſes had been ſent round by land to 
meet us. By this fail we ſaved eight miles of 
bad riding. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, * When we take 
into the, computation what we have ſaved, and 
what we have gained, by this agreeable ail, it 
is a great deal. He obſerved, *© it is very dil 
agreeable riding in Sky, The way is ſo nat- 
row, one only at a time can travel, ſo it is quite 
unſocial ; and you cannot indulge in meditation 
by yourſelf, becauſe you muſt be always attend: 
5 ing 

* Agis, a tragedy, by John Home. | 
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ing to the ſteps which your horſe takes,” This 
was a juſt and clear deſcription of its inconve- 
niences. 

The topick of emigration being again intro- 
duced, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, that“ a rapacious Chief 
would make a wilderneſs of his eſtate.” Mr, 
Donald M*Queen told us, that the oppreſſion, 
which then made ſo much noiſe, was owing to 
landlords liſtening to bad advice in the letting of 
their lands; that intereſted and deſigning peo- 
ple flattered them with golden dreams of much 
higher rents than could reaſonably be paid ; and 
that ſome of the gentlemen zack/men, or upper 
tenants, were themſelves in part the occaſion of 
the miſchief, by over-rating the farms of others. 
That many of the zackſmen, rather than com- 
ply with exorbitant demands, had gone off to 
America, and impoveriſhed the country, by 
draining 1t of its wealth ; and that their places 
| vere filled by a number of poor people, who had 
lived under them, properly ſpeaking, as ſervants, 
paid by a certain proportion of the produce of 
the lands, though called ſub-tenants. I obſerv- 
ed, that if the men of ſubſtance were once ba- 
niſhed from a Highland eſtate, it might probably 
be greatly reduced in its value; for one bad year 
might ruin a ſet of poor tenants, and men of 
any property would not ſettle in ſuch a country, 


unleſs from the temptation of getting land ex 


tremely cheap; for an inhabitant of any good 
county 
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county in Britain had better go to America 
than to the Highlands or the Hebrides, Here 
therefore was a conſideration that ought to in- 
duce a Chief to act a more liberal part, from a 
mere motive of intereſt, independent of the 
lofty and honourable principle of keeping a 
clan together, to be in readineſs to ſerve his 
king. I added, that I could not help thinking 
a little arbitrary power in the ſovereign to con- 
troul the bad policy and greedineſs of the Chiefs, 
might ſometimes be of ſervice, In France a 
Chief would not be permitted to force a number 
of the king's ſubjects out of the country,—Dr, 
Johnſon concurred with me, obſerving, that 
« were an oppreſſive chieftain a ſubject of the 
French king, he would probably be admoniſhed 
by a letter,” 
During our ſail, Dr, Johnſon aſked about the 
uſe of the durk, with which he imagined the 
Highlanders cut their meat. He was told, they 
had a knife and fork beſides, to eat with. He 
aſked, how did the women do? and was anſwet- 
ed, ſome of them had a knife and fork too; but 
in general the men, when they had cut their 
meat, handed their knives and forks to the vo- 
men, and they themſelves eat with their fingers. 
The old tutor of Macdonald always eat fiſh with 
his fingers, alledging that a knife and fork gave 
it a bad taſte, I took the liberty to obſerve to 
Dr, Johnſon, that he did fo, “ Yes, ſaid ” 
| ul 
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but it is, becauſe I am ſhort-ſighted, and afraid 
of bones, for which reaſon I am not ſond of eat- 
ing many kinds of fiſh, becauſe I muſt uſe my 
fingers.” . | 

Dr. Pherſon's Diſſertations on Scottiſh Antiqui- 
ties, which he had looked at when at Corricha- 
tachin, being mentioned, he remarked, that 
« you might read half an hour, and aſk yourſelf 
what you had been reading : there were ſo many 


words to ſo little matter, that there was no get- 


ting through the book.“ 

As ſoon as we reached the ſhore, we took 
leave of Kingſburgh, and mounted our horſes. 
We paſſed through a wild moor, in many 
places ſo wet that we were obliged to walk, 
which was very fatiguing to Dr. Johnſon, 
Once he had advanced on horſeback to a very 
bad ſtep. There was a ſteep declivity on his 
left, to which he was ſo near, that there was 
not room for him to diſmount in the uſual way. 
He tried to alight on the other ſide, as if he had 
been a young buck indeed, but in the attempt he 


fell at his length upon the ground; from which, 


however, he got up immediately without being 
hurt, During this dreary ride, we were ſome- 
times relieved by a view of branches of the ſea, 
that univerſal medium of connection amongſt 
mankind, A guide, who had been ſent with us 
from Kingſburgh, explored the way (much in 
the ſame manner as, I ſuppoſe, is purſued in 
the 
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the wilds of America) by obſerving certain 
marks known only to the inhabitants, We ar. 
rived at Dunvegan late in the afternoon, The 
great ſize of the caſtle, which is partly old and 
partly new, and is built upon a rock cloſe to the 
ſea, while the land around it preſents nothing 
but wild, mooriſh, hilly and craggy appearances, 
gave a rude magnificence to the ſcene, Having 
diſmounted, we aſcended-a flight of ſteps which 
was made by the late M*'Leod, for the accommo- 
dation of perſons coming to him by land, there 
formerly being, for ſecurity, no other accels to 
the caſtle but from the (lea ; ſo that the viſitors 
who came by the land, were under the neceſſity | 
of getting into a boat, and ſailed round to the 
only place where it could be approached, We 
were introduced into a ſtately dining-room, and 
received by Lady M*Leod, mother of the laird, 
who, with his friend Taliſker, having been de- 
| tained on the road, 5 not arrive till ſome time 
after us. | 
We found the lady of the ienk a very ola 
and ſenſible woman, who. had lived: for ſome 
time in London, and had there been in Dr. 
Johnſon's company. After we had died, we 
repaired to the drawing room, where ſome of 
the young ladies of the family, with their mo- 
ther, were at tea. This room had formerly 
been the bed- chamber of Sir Roderick M. Leod, 
one of the old lairds; and he choſe it, becauſe, 
| behind 
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behind it, there was a conſiderable caſcade, 


the found of which difpoſed him to 
| ſleep. Above his bed was this inſcription : 
« Sir Rorie M Leod of Dunvegan, Knight. Gop 
ſend good reſt !'' Rorie is the contraction of 
Roderick, He was called Rorie More, that is, 
great Rorie, not from his ſize, but from his 
ſpirit, — Our entertainment here was in ſo ele! 
gant a ſtyle, and reminded my fellow-traveller 
ſo much of England, that he became quite 
joyous, He laughed, and ſaid, 4 Boſwell, we 
came in at the wrong end of this iſland,” — 
« Sir, ſaid I, it was beſt to keep this for the laſt,” 
He anſwered, I would have it both firſt and 
laſt,” 


Tueſday, 14th September. 

Dr. Johnſon ſaid in the morning, * Is not 
this a fine lady ?“ — There was not a word now 
of his © impatience to be in civilized life; 
though indeed I ſhould beg pardon, —he ſound 
it here, We had ſlept well, and lain lov 
After breakfaſt we ſurveyed the caſtle, and the 
garden. —Mr. Bethune, the omg miniſter, — 

| brother to 


ation of the clan, dined with us. We 
had admirable veniſon, generous wine; in a 
word, all that a good table has. This was 
really the hall of a chief. Lady M*Leod had 


been 
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been much obliged to my father, who had 
ſettled by arbitration a variety of perplexed 
claims between her and her relation, the Laird 
of Brodie, which ſhe now repaid by particular 
attention to me,—M'*Leod ſtarted the ſubje& 
of making women do penance in the church 
for fornication. —Fobnſon. * It is right, fir. 
Infamy is attached to the crime, by univerſal 
opinion, as ſoon as it is known. I would not 
be the man who would diſcover it, if I alone 
knew it, for a woman may reform; nor would | 
commend a parſon who divulges a woman's firſt 
offence ; but being once divulged, it ought to 
be infamous, Conſider, of what importance to 
ſociety the chaſtity of women is. Upon that 
all the property in the world depends. We 
hang a thief for ſtealing a ſheep z but the un. 
chaſtity of a woman transfers ſheep, and ſatm 
and all, from the right owner. I have much 
more reverence for a common proſtitute than 
for a woman who conceals her guilt. The 
proſtitute is known, She cannot deceive. She 
cannot bring a ſtrumpet into the arms of an 
honeſt man, without his knowledge,” —Bo/well, 
« There is, however, a great difference be- 
tween the licentiouſneſs of a ſingle woman, 
and that of a married woman,”—Jobn/on, 
« Yes, fir; there is a great difference between 
ſtealing a ſhilling, and ſtealing a thouſand 
pounds; between ſimply taking a man's * 

an 
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. 


L 
and murdering him firſt, and then taking it. 


But when one begins to be vicious, it is eaſy to 


o on. Where ſingle women are licentious, 
you rarely find faithful married women.“ — 


Bʒſwell. And yet we are told that in ſome 
nations in In lia, the diſtinction is ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved.— Johnſon, © Nay, don't give us India. 
That puts me in mind of Monteſquieu, who is 


really a fellow of genius too in many reſpects; 


_ whenever he wants to ſupport a ſtrange opinion, 


he quotes you the practice of Japan or of ſome 
other diſtant country, of which he knows no- 


thing. To ſupport polygamy, he tells you of 


the iſland of Formoſa, where there are ten wo- 


men born for one man. He had but to ſuppoſe 


another iſland, where there are ten men born for 
one woman, and ſo make a marriage between 
them®,” : = 

At ſupper, Lady M'Leod mentioned .Dr, 
Cadogan's book on the gout, — Fobn/on., lt 
isa good book in general, but a fooliſh one in 
particulars, It is good in general, as recom- 
mending temperance and exerciſe, and cheer- 


fulneſs. In that reſpect it is only Dr, Cheyne's 


book told in a new way; and there ſhould 
come out ſuch a book every thirty years, 


dreſſed 


* What my friend treated as ſo wild a ſuppoſition, has ae - 
tually happened in the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, if we 
may believe Martin, who tells it of the iſlands of Col and 
Tyr-yi, and that It is proved by the pariſh regiſters. 
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dreſſed in the mode of the times. It is fooliſh, 
in maintaining that the gout is not hereditary, 
and that one fit of it, when gone, is like 3 
fever when gone.“ - Lady M'Leod objecded 
that the author does not practice what he 
teaches“. Jolnſon. ] cannot help that, 
madam. That does not make his book the 
worſe, People are influenced more by what a 
man ſays, if his practice is ſuitable to it,—he. 
_ cauſe they are blockheads, The more intel. 
lectual people are, the readier will they attend 
to what a man tells them. IF it is juſt, they 
will follow it, be his practice what it will, No 
man practiſes ſo well as he writes, I have, all 
| my life long, been lying till noon; yet 1 tell 
| | all young men, and tell them with great fin. 
eerity, that nobody who does not riſe early Wil 
ever do any good, Only eonfider ! You read a 
| beok yeu are eenvineed by itz you do not 
| know the author, Suppeſe you afterwards 
| know him, and find that he does not pradtice 
what he teaches; are you to give up yoeur 
| 
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former conviction ? At this rate you would be 
kept in a ſtate of equilibrium, when reading 
= every 


This was u general reflection againſt Dr. Cadogan, 
when his very popular book was firſt publiſhed, It was ſaid, 
that, whatever precepts he might give to others, he hiniſelf 

indulged freely in the bottle. But I have fince had the plea 
ſure of becoming acquainted with him, and, if his own teſti- 
mony may be believed, (and I have never heard it impeached,) 

Ais courſe of life has been conformable to his doctrine. 
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every book, till you knew how the author 
practiſed,” —** But, ſaid Lady M'Leod, you 
would think better of Dr. Cad»gan, if he ated 
acording to his principles. — pn. “ Why, 
madam, to be ſure, a man who acts in the 
face of light, is worſe than a man who does 
not know ſo much; yet I think no man ſhould 
be the worſe thought of for publiſhing 
good principles. There is ſomething noble in 
publiſhing truth, though it condemns one's 
ſelf.” —I expreſſed ſome ſurprize at Cadogan's 
recommending good humour, as if it were 
quite in our own power to attain it.—-Jobn/on, 
„Why, fir, a man grows better humoured as 
he grows older, He improves by experlenee. 
When young, he thinks himſelf of great eon- 
ſequetice, and every thing of importanee, As 
he advanees in life, he learns te think himlelf 
of ne eenſequenee, and little things of little 
importance z and fo he beeemes more patient, 
and better plealed, All goed-humeur and 
eomplalſanee are acquired, Naturally a ehild 


ſeizes directly what it ſees, and thinks of 'pleaſ» 


ing itſelf only. By degrees, it is taught to 
pleaſe. others, and to prefer others; and that 
this will ultimately produce the greateſt hap- 
pineſs, If a man is not convinced of that, he 
never will practice it. Common language 
ſpeaks the truth as to this: we ſay, a perſon 
Is well-bred, As it is ſaid, that all material 

motion 


464 
motion is primarily in a right line, and is ne. 
ver per eircuitum, never in another form, wnleh 
by ſome partleular eauſe z fo it may be faid in. 
tellectual motion Is.“ Lady M.Leod aſked, if 
no man was naturally goed P=Joby/an. Na, 
madam, no more than a wolf,”—9/iwell, & Nor 
no waman, fir,''—Joby/ſon, No, ſir.“ Lady 
M*Leod ſtarted at this, ſaying, low, “ This iz 
worſe than Swift.“ _— 

M*Leod of Uliniſh had come in the afternoon, 
We were a jovial company at ſupper. The laird, 
ſurrounded by ſo many of his clan, was to mea 
pleaſing ſight. They liſtened with wonder and 
pleaſure, while Dr. Johnſon harangued, I am 
vexed that I cannot take down his full ſtrain of 
eloquence. 


Wedneſday, 15th September, 

The gentlemen of the clan went away early 
in the morning to the harbour of Lochbradale, 
to take leave of ſome of their friends who were 
going to America, It wasa very wet day. We 
looked at Rorie More's horn, which is a large 
cow's horn, with the mouth of it ornamented 
with ſilver curiouſly carved. It holds rather 
more than a bottle and a half, Every Laird 
of M*Leod, it is ſaid, muſt, as a proof of his 
manhood, drink it off full of claret, without 
laying it down.—From Rotie More many of 
the branches of the family are deſcended ; in 

| | particular, 
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pattieular, the Taliſker braneh z ſo that his 
name is much talked of, We allo ſaw his bew, 
which hardly any man now ean bend, and hie 
Glaymore, Which was wielded with both hands, 
and is of a prodigious ſize, We faw here ſome 
old pieces of iron armour, immenſely heavy, 
The broad ſword naw uſed, though called the 
Glaymore, Ci. e. the great ſword) is much ſmaller 
than that uſed in Rorie More's time. There is 
hardly a target now to be found in the High- 
lands. After the diſarming act, they made them 
ſerve as covers to their butter-milk barrels; a 
kind of change, like beating ſpears into pruning- 
hooks, 

Sir George Mackenzie's Works (the folio 
edition) happened to lie in a window in the 
dining-room, I aſked Dr, Johnſon to look 
at the Characteres Advocatorum, He allowed 
him power of mind, and that he underſtood 
very well what he tells; but ſaid, that there 
was too much declamation, and that the Latin 

as not correct, He found fault with appro- 

inguabant, in the character of Gilmour. I 
ried him with the oppoſition between gloria 
and palma, in the compariſon between Gilmour 
and Niſbet, which Lord Hailes, in his Cata- 
logue of the Lords of Seſſion, thinks difficult 
to be underſtood, The words are, ** penes illum 
ghria, penes hunc palma. —In a ſhort Account 
of the Kirk of Scotland, which 1 PR 

t ome 
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ſome years ago, I applied theſe words to the 


two contending parties, and explained them 
thus: „The popular party has moſt eloquence; 


Dr. Robertſon's party moſt influence.” —I was 


very deſirous to hear Dr. Johnſon's explication, 
— Tobnſon. I ſeee no difficulty, Gilmour was 
admired for his parts. Niſbet carried his cauſe 
by his ſkill in law. Palma is victory.“ —I ob- 
ſerved, that the character of Nicholſon, in this 
book, reſembled that of Burke: for it is ſaid, 
in one place, In omnes luſos & jocos ſe ſepe re. 
ſolvebat;“ and, in another, “ ſed accipitris more 
e conſpectu aliquando aſtantium ſublimi ſe protra- 
hens volatu, in prædam miro impetu deſcendebat.” 
Jobnſon. No, ſir; I never heard Burke make 
a good joke in my life,” B el. * But, fir 

ou will allow he is a hawk.” Dr. Johnſon, 
thinking that I meant this of his joking, ſaid, 
« No, fir, he is not the hawk there. He is 
the beetle in the mire.” I till adhered to my 
metaphor, —* But he ſoars as the hawk.” Jo- 
ſon, Les, fir; but he catches nothing.”— 
M*Leod aſked, what is the particular excel. 
ence of Burke's eloquence ? pst. Copi- 
ouſneſs, and fertility of alluſion; a power of 


diverſifying his matter, by placing it in various 


relations. Burke has great -knowledge, and 
great command of language; though, in my 
opinion, it has not in every reſpect the higheſt 
elegance.“ — By/ſwell, Do you think, fir, 
that 
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that Burke has read Cicero much ?'-——Jobnſon, 
« | don't believe it, fir, Burke has great know- 
ledge, great fluency of words, and great prompt- 
neſs of ideas, ſo that he can ſpeak with great 
illuſtration on any ſubje& that comes before 
him, He is neither like Cicero, nor like De- 
moſthenes, nor like any one elſe, but ſpeaks as 
well as he can.“ i „ 

In the 65th page of the firſt volume of Sir 
George Mackenzie, Dr, Johnſon pointed out a 
paragraph beginning with Ariſtotle, and told 
me there was an error in the text, which he bade 
me try to diſcover, I was Jucky enough to hit 
it at once, As the paſſage is printed, it is ſaid 
that the devil anſwers even in engines. I cor- 
rected it to—ever in ænigmas. © Sir, ſaid he, 
you are a good ceritick, This would have been 
a great thing to do in the text of an ancient 
author,” | 


Thurſday, 16th September, 

Laſt night much care was taken of Dr, 
Johnſon, who was ſtill diſtreſſed by his cold, 
He had hitherto moſt ſtrangely ſlept without a 
night-cap, Miſs M*Leod made him a large 
flannel one, and he was prevailed with to drink 
a little brandy when he was going to bed, He 
has great virtue, in not drinking wine or any 
fermented liquor, becauſe, as he acknowledged 
to us, he could not do it in moderation. Lady 
8 M' Leod 
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MLeod would hardly believe him, and ai, 
am ſure, fir, you would not carry it to 
far.” — Jobnſon. Nay, madam, it carried me. 
I took the opportunity of a long illneſs to leare 
it off. It was then preſcribed to me not to drink 
wine; and having broken off the habit, I have 

never returned to it.“ 
In the argument on Tueſday night, about 
natural goodneſs, Dr. Johnſon denied that any 
child was better than another, but by difference 
of inſtruction; though, in conſequence of greater 
attention being paid to inſtruction by one chill 
than another, and of a variety of impereeptibe 
_ cauſes, ſuch as inſtruction being counteraQe 
by ſervants, a notion was conceived, that of 
two children, equally well educated, one wa 
naturally much worſe than another, He owned, 
this morning, that one might have a greater 
aptitude to learn than another, and that we 
inherit diſpoſitions from our parents.“ I in. 
herited, ſaid he, a vile melancholy from my fi- 
ther, which has made me mad all my life, at 
leaſt not ſober.” —Lady M*Leod wondered he 
ſhould tell this —© Madam, ſaid I, he knows 
that with that madneſs he is ſuperior to other 
men,” | 
I have often been aſtoniſhed with what ex- 
actneſs and perſpicuity he will explain the pro- 
ceſs of any art, He this morning explained to 
us all the operation of coining, and, at nigh 
al 
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all the operation of brewing, ſo very clearly, 
that Mr M*Queen ſaid, when he heard the firſt, 
he thought he had been bred in the Mint; whan 
he heard the ſecond, that he had been bred a 
brewer. 

I was elated by the thought of having been 
able to entice ſuch a man to this remote part 
of the world. A ludicrous, yet juſt, image 
preſented itſelf to my mind, which I expreſſed 
to the company, I compared myſelf to a dog 
who has got hold of a large piece of meat, and 
runs away with it to a corner, where he may 


taking it from him, 4 In London, Reynoldg, 
Beauelerk, and all of them, are contending 
who ſhall enjoy Dr, Johnſon's converſation, 


vegan.“ 

It was till a ſtorm of wind and rain. Dr. 
Johnſon however walked out with M*Leod, 
and ſaw Rorie More's caſcade in full perfection. 


galety, as I have ſeen him, was at preſent grave, 
and ſomewhat depreſſed by his anxious concern 
about M*Leod's affairs, and finding ſome gen- 
tlemen of the clan by no means diſpoſed to act 
a generous or affectionate part to their Chief 
in his diſtreſs, but bargaining with him as with 
a ſtranger, However, he was agreeable and 
polite, and De, Johnſon faid, he was a very 
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pleaſing man,——My fellow-traveller and | 


talked of going to Sweden; and, while we were 


ſettling our plan, I expreſſed a pleaſure in the 
proſpect of ſeeing the king.——fobnſon, * | 
doubt, fir, if he would ſpeak to us.“ Cole 
nel M*Leod ſaid, I am ſure Mr, Boſwell would 
ſpeak to him.” But, ſeeing me a little diſcon- 
certed by his remark, he politely added, and 
with great propriety,” Here let me offer 3 
ſhort defence of that propenſity in my diſpoſiti 
on to which this gentleman alluded, It has pro- 
cured me much happineſs, I hope it does nat 
deſerve ſo hard a name as either forwardneſs or 
impudence. If I know myſelf, it is nothing 
more than an eagerneſs to ſhare the ſociety of 
men diſtinguiſhed either by their rank or their 
talents, and a diligence to attain what I defire, If 
a man is praiſed for ſeeking knowledge, though 
mountains and ſeas are in his way, may he not 
be pardoned, whoſe ardour, in the purſuit of the 
ſame object, leads him to encounter difficulties 
as great, though of a different kind ? 
After the ladies were gone from table, we 
talked of the Highlanders not having ſheets; 
and this led us to conſider the advantage of 
wearing linen. —Jebn/on, * All animal ſub- 
ſtances are leſs cleanly than vegetables, Woo, 
of which flannel is made, is an animal ſub- 
ſtance; flannel therefore is not ſo cleanly ut 
linen, I remember I uſed to think tar wh 

| | but 
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but when I knew it to be only a preparation of 


the juice of the pine, I thought ſo no longer. 
It is not diſagreeable to have the gum that 
oozes from a plumb-tree upon your fingers, 
becauſe it is vegetable; but if you have any 
candle-greaſe, any tallow upon your fingers, 
you are uneaſy till you rub it off. have 
often thought, that, if I kept a ſeraglio, the 
ladies ſhould all wear linen gowns,—or cotton 
—[ mean ſtuffs made of vegetable ſubſtances, 
I would have no filk ; you cannot tell when it 
is clean: It will be very naſty before it is per- 
ceived to be ſo, Linen detects its own dirti- 
neſs,” 

To hear the grave Dr, Samuel Johnſon, 
« that majeſtick teacher of moral and religious 
wiſdom,” while ſitting ſolemn in an arm-chair 
in the iſle of Sky, talk, ex cathedra, of his 


keeping a ſeraglio, and acknowledge that the 
ſuppoſition had often been in his thoughts, ſtruck 


me ſo forcibly with ludicrous contraſt, that I 
could not but laugh immoderately, He was 
too proud to ſubmit, even for a moment, to be 
the object of ridicule, and inſtantly retaliated 
with ſuch keen ſarcaſtick wit, and ſuch a va» 
riety of degrading images, of every one of 
which I was the object, that, though I can 


bear ſuch attacks as well as moſt men, I yet 


found myſelf ſo much the ſport of all the com- 
pany, that I would gladly expunge from my 


mind every trace of this ſevere retort, 
Talking 
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Talking of our friend Langton's houſe i; 
Lincolnſhire, he ſaid, © the old houſe of the 
family was burnt, A temporary building wa 
erected in its room; and to this they have beer 
always adding as the family increaſed, It i 
like a ſhirt made for a man when he was a child, 
and enlarged always as he grows older,” 

We talked to-night of Luther's allowing the 
Landgrave of Heſſe two wives, and that it wa 
with the conſent of the wife to whom he wn 
firſt married, — Johnſon, ** There was no harm 


in this, ſo far as ſhe was only concerned, be 


_ cauſe volenti non fit injuria. But it was an of. 
fence againſt the general order of ſociety, and 
againſt the law of the Goſpel, by which one 
man and one woman are to be united, No 
man can have two wives, but by preventing 
ſomebody elſe from having one,” | 


Friday, 14th September, 

After dluner yeſterday, we had a convert. 
tion upon eunnlag. M'Leod ſald that he wa 
not afraid of eunning people; but would kt 
then play their trieks about him like monkeys 

« But, faid 1, they'll ſerateh;“ and Mr 
M*Quycen added, “ they'll invent new tricks 
as ſoon ad you find out what they do.“ 7. 
$ Cunning has effect from the eredulity of 


others, rather than from the abilities of thoſe 
who are cunning, It requires no extraordinary 
; - talents 
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talents to lye and deceive,” - This led us to 
conſider whether it did not require great abili- 
ties to be very wicked, Jobnſon. lt requires 
great abilities to have the power of being very 
wicked; but not to be very wicked, A man 
who has the power, which great abilities procure 
him, may uſe it well or ill; and it requires more 


abilities to uſe it well, than to uſe it il), 


Wickedneſs is always eaſier than virtue; for it 
takes the ſhort cut to every thing, It is much 
eaſier to ſteal a hundred pounds than to get it by 
labour, or any other way, Conſider only what 
act of wickedneſs requires great abilities to com- 
mit it, when once the perſon who is to do it has 
the power; for there is the diſtinction. It requires 


great abilities to conquer an army, but none to 


maſſacre it after it is conquered,” 

The weather this day was rather better than 
ary that we had ſince we came to Dunvegan, 
Mr. M\Quieen had often talked to me of a eu- 


tlous piece of antiquity near this, which he 


called a temple of the Goddeſs Anaitis, Having 
often talked of going to ſee it, he and I fat out 
after breakfaſt, attended by his man, a fellow 
quite like a ſavage, I muſt obſerve here, that 
In Sky there ſeems to be much idleneſs, for 
men and boys follow you, as colts follow 
paſſengers upon a road, The uſual figure of a 
dky-boy, is a hun with bare legs and feet, a 


dirty kilt, ragged coat and waiſtcoat, a bare 
head, 


— 
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| head, and a ſtick in his hand, which I ſuppoſe 

is partly to help the lazy rogue to walk, party 
to ſetve as a kind of a defenſive weapon, We 
walked what is called two miles, but is ptobably 
four, from the caſtle, till we came to the ſacted 
place, The country around is a black dreary 
moor on all ſides, except to the ſea-eoaſt, ts. 
wards which there is @ view through a valley, 
and the farm of Bay ſhews ſome good land, 
The place itſelf is green ground, — wel 
drained, by means of a deep glen on each fide, 


in both of which there runs a rivulet with y 


good quantity of water, forming ſeveral cal. 
cades, which make a conſiderable appearance 
and ſound, The firſt thing we came to was an 
earthen mound, or dyke, extending from the 
one precipice to the other, A little farther on, 
was a ſtrong ſtone wall, not high, but very 
thick, extending in the ſame manner, On the 
outſide of it were the ruins of two houſes, one 
on each ſide of the entry or gate to it, The 
wall is built all along of uncemented ſtones, 
but of ſo large a ſize as to make a very firm 
and durable rampart, It has been built al 
about the conſecrated ground, except where 
the precipice is ſteep enough to form an en. 
cloſure of itielf, The ſacred ſpot contains 
more than two acres, There are within it the 
ruins of many houſes, none of them large,—a 
cairn, and many graves marked by —_ of 

ones, 
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ones, Mr. M*Queen inſiſted that the ruin of 
a ſmall building, ſtanding taſt aud weſt, wag 
actually the temple of the Goddeſs Audi, 


where her ſtatue was kept, and from whence 


proceſſions were made to waſh it in one of the 
brooks, There is, it muſt be owned, a hollow 


road viſible for a good way from the entrance, 
but Mr. M*Qyeen, with the keen eye of an an- 


tiquary, traced it much farther than J eould 
perceive it, There is not above a font and a 


half in height of the walls now remuining, 


and the whole extent of the building was never, 


[ imagine, greater than an ordinary Highland 


houſe, Mr. M*Queen has collected a great 
deal of learning on the ſubyect of the temple of 
Anaitis z and I had endeavoured, in my Journal, 
to ſtate ſuch particulars as might give ſome 
idea of it, and of the ſurrounding ſcenery; but, 


from the great difficulty of deſcribing viſible 


objects, I found my account ſo unſatisfactory, 


that my readers would probably have ex- 


claimed | | 
And write about it, Go./deſs, and about it;“ 
and therefore I have omitted it, 
When we got home, and were again at table 


with Dr, Johnſon, we firſt talked of portraits, 
He agreed in thinking them valuable in fami— 


lies, I wiſhed to know which he preferred, 


fine portraits, or thoſe of which the merit was 


reſemblance. 
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reſemblance, — Joby on, © Sir, their chief ex. 

cellence is in being like, "—Beſwell, Are you 
of that opinion, as to the portraits of anceſtors 

whom one has never ſeen ?”—"Jobn/on, © It then 

becomes of more conſequence that they ſhould 

be like; and I would have them in the dreſs of 

the times, which makes a piece of hiſtory, 

One ſhould like to ſee how Rorie More looked. 

Truth, fir, is of the greateſt value in theſe 

things.” Mr. M Queen obſerved, that if you 

think it of no conſequence whether portraits 
are like, if they are but well painted, you may 

be indifferent whether a piece of hiſtory 1 is true 

or not, if well told. 

Dr. Johnſon ſaid at breakfaſt to-day, * that 
it was but of late that hiſtorians beſtowed pains 
and attention in conſulting records, to attain 
to accuracy, Bacon, in writing his Hiſtory of 
Henry VII. does not ſeem to have conſulted any, 
but to have juſt taken what he found in other 
hiſtories, and blended it with what he learnt by 
tradition,” He agreed with me that there 
ſhould be a chronicle kept in every conſiderable 
family, to preſerve the characters and tranſacti- 
ons of ſucceſſive generations. 

After dinner I ſtarted the ſubj ect of the 
temple of Anaitis, Mr, MQueen bad laid ſtreſs 
on the name given to the place by the country 
people, Aunit, and added, I knew not 
what to make of this —_ of antiquity, till! 
met 
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met with the Anaitidis delubrum in Lydia, men- 
tioned by Pauſanias and the elder Pliny,” —Dr, 
Tohnſon, with his uſual acuteneſs, examined 


Ar. M' Queen as to the meaning of the word 
Ainnit, in Erſe; and it proved to be a water- 


place, or a place near water, which, ſaid Mr, 


M*Queen, agrees with all the deſcriptions of 
the temples of that goddeſs, which were ſitu- 
ated near rivers, that there might be water to 
waſh the ſtatue.“ —Johnſon. Nay, fir, the ar- 
gument from the name is gone, The name is 
exhauſted by what we ſee. We have no occa- 
ſion to go to a diſtance, for what we can pick 
up under our feet. Had it been an accidental 
name, the ſimilarity between it and Anaitis 


might have had ſomething in it; but it turns 


out to be a mere phyſiological name.” —Mac- 
leod ſaid, Mr. M*Queen's knowledge of ety- 
mology had deſtroyed his conjecture. — John- 
ſon, © Yes, fir ; Mr. M*Queen is like the eagle 
mentioned by Waller, who was ſhot with an 
arrow feathered from his own wing.” —Mr, 
M'Queen would not, however, give up his con- 
jecture.— Jobnſon r You have one poſlibility 
for you, and all poſſibilities againſt you. It is 
poſſible it may be the temple of Anaitis. But 
it is alſo poſſible that it may be a fortification , 
—or it may be a place of chriſtian worſhip, 
as the firſt Chriſtians often choſe remote and 
wild places, to make an impreſſion on the 
mind jz—or, if it was a heathen temple, it may 

| | ave 
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have been built near a river, for the purpoſe of 
luſtration; and there is ſuch a multitude of d- 
vinities, to whom it may have been dedicated, 
that the chance of its being a temple of Anait; 
is hardly any thing. It is like throwing a grain 
of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore to-day, and thinking 
you may find it to-morrow, No, ſir; this 
temple, like many an ill- built edifice, tumbles 
down before it is roofed in.“ -In his triumph 
over the reverend antiquarian, he indulged him. 
ſelf in a concert z for, ſome veſtige of the altar of 
the goddeſs being much inſiſted on in ſupport of 
the hypotheſis, he ſaid, * Mr. M*Queen is 
fighting pro aris et focts,” | 
It was wonderful how well time paſſed in a 
remote caſtle, and in dreary weather. After 
ſupper, we talked of Pennant, It was objected 
that he was ſuperficial, Dr, Johnſon defended 
him warmly, He ſaid, * Pennant has greater 
variety of inquiry than almoſt any man, and 
has told us more than perhaps one in ten thou- 
ſand could have done, in the time that he took. 
He has not ſaid what he was to tell; ſo you 
cannot find fault with him, for what he has not 
told, If a man comes to look for fiſhes, you 
cannot blame him if he does not attend to 
fowls.”—** But, ſaid Colonel M*Leod, he men- 
tions the unreaſonable riſe of rents in the 
Highlands, and ſays, the gentlemen are for 
* emptying the bag, without filling it; for that 
is the phraſe he uſes. Why does he not tell 
=_ how 
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how to fill it PA ohnſon. Sir, there is no end 
of negative criticiſm, He tells what he ob- 


ſerves, and as much as he chooſes. If he tells 


what is not true, you may find fault with him; 
but though he tells that the land is not well 
cultivated, he is not obliged to tel] how it may 
be well cultivated, If I tell that many of the 
Highlanders go bare-footed, | am not obliged 
to tell how they may get ſhoes, Pennant tells a 
fact, He need go no farther, except he pleaſes. 
He exhauſts nothing; and no ſubje& whatever 
has yet been exhauſted, But Pennant has ſurely 
told a great deal. Here is a man ſix feet high, 
and you are angry becauſe he is not ſeven,” — 
Notwithſtanding this eloquent Oratio pro Fen- 
nantio, which they who have read this gentle- 


man's Tours, and recollect the Savage and the 


Shopkeeper at Monboddo, will probably impute to 
the ſpirit of contradiction, I ſtill think that he 
had better have given more attention to fewer 
things, than have thrown together ſuch a num- 


ber of imperfect accounts, 


Saturday, 1 W September. 
Before breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon came up to 


my room, to "WES me to mention that this 


was his birth-day ; but I told him I had done 


it already; at which he was diſpleaſed ; I ſup- 


pole from wiſhing to have nothing particular 
done on his account. Lady M*Leod and I 
got into a warm diſpute. She wanted to build 

_ a houſe 


[20] 
a houſe upon a farm which ſhe has taken, about 
five miles from the caſtle, and to make carders 
and other ornaments there; all of which I ap- 
proved of; but inſiſted that the ſear of the fa- 
mily ſhould always be upon the rock of Dun. 
vegan. — Johnſon, * Aye, in time we'll build 
all round this rock, You may make a very 
good houſe at the farm; but it muſt not be 
ſuch as to tempt the Laird of M*Leod to go 


thither to reſide. Moſt of the great families of 


England have a ſecondary reſidence, which is 
called a jointure-houſe: let this be of that kind,” 
— The lady inſiſted that the rock was very in- 
convenient; that there was no place near it 
where a good garden could be made ; that it 


muſt always be a rude place; that it was a- 


Herculean labour to make a dinner here.— I was 
vexed to find the alloy of modern refinement in 
a lady who had ſo much old family ſpirit, —* Ma- 
dam, ſaid I, if once you quit this rock, there is 


no _—_— where you may ſettle. You move 
five miles firſt ;—rhen to St. Andrew's, as the 


late Laird did then to Edinburgh ; and fo 
on, till you end at Hampſtead, or in France. 
No, no; keep to the rock: it is the very jewel 
of the eſtate. It looks as if it had been let 
down from Heaven by the four corners, to be 


the reſidence of a Chief. Have all the com- 


forts and conveniencies of life upon it, but 
never leave Rorie More's caſcade.” —* But, 
ſaid ſhe, is it not enough if we keep it ? Muſt we 

never 
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never have more convenience than Rorie More 
had? He had his beef brought to dinner in 
ane baſket, and his bread in another, Why 
not as well be Rorie More all over, as live upon 
his rock ? And ſhould not we tire, in looking 
perpetually on this rock ? It is very well for 
you, who have a fine place, and every thing 
eaſy, to talk thus, and think of chaining honeſt. 
folks to a rock. You would not live upon it 
yourſelf,”'—** Yes, madam, ſaid 1, I would live 
upon it, were I Laird of M*Leod, and ſhould 
be unhappy if I were not upon it.” —Fohn/ox, 
(with a ſtrong voice, and moſt determined 
manner,) Madam, rather than quit the old 
rock, Boſwell would live in the pit; he 
would make his bed in the dungeon,” —I felt a 
degree of elation, at finding my reſolute feudal 
enthuſiaſm thus confirmed by ſuch a ſanction, 
The lady was puzzled a little, She till re- 
turned to her pretty farm,—rich ground, —fine + 
garden, —** Madam, ſaid Dr. Johnſon, were they 
in Aſia, I would not leave the rock.” My 
opinion on this ſubject is till the ſame. An 
ancient family reſidence ought to be a primary 
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object; and though the ſituation of Dunvegan 
t be ſuch that little can be done here in garden- 
e ing or pleaſure- ground, yet, in addition to the 
veeneration acquired by the lapſe of time, it has 
t many circumſtances of natural grandeur ſuited 


f to the ſeat of a Highland Chief: it has the ſea, 
—iſlands, 
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—illands, — rocks, —hills, —a noble caſcade, and 
when the family is again in — ſome. 
thing may be done by art. 

Mr. Donald M*Queen went away to-day, in 
order to preach at Bracadale next day, We 
were ſo comfortably ſituated at Dunvegan, 
that Dr. Johnſon could hardly be moved from 
it. I propoſed to him that we ſhould leave 
it on Monday, * No, fir, ſaid he; | will not 
go before Wedneſday. I will have ſome more 
of this good. —However, as the weather was 
at this ſeaſon ſo bad, and ſo very uncertain, 
and we had a great deal to do yet, Mr. 
M*Queen and | prevailed with him to agree to 
ſet out on Monday, if the day ſhould be good, 
Mr. M*Queen, though it was inconvenient for 
him to be abſent from his harveſt, engaged to 
wait on Monday at Uliniſh for us. When he 
was going away, Dr, Johnſon ſaid, * I ſhall 
ever retain a great regard for you.” Then 
aſked him if he had the Rambler, —Mr, 
M*Queen ſaid, * No; but my brother has it.“ 
— Johnſon, ** Have you the Ialer?“ M. Queen. 
“% No, fir.” —Tobnſor, * Then 1 will order one 
for you at Edinburgh, which you will keep in 
remembrance of me.”—Mr, M*Queen was 
much plcaſed with this. He expreſſed to me, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, his admiration of Dr, 
Johnſon's wonderful knowledge, and every 


other quality for which he is diſtinguiſhed, | 
alke 
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aſked Mr. M*Queen, if he was ſatisfied with 
being a miniſter in Sky. He ſaid he was; but 
he owned that his forefathers having been ſo long 
there, and his having been born there, 'made 
a chief ingredient in forming his contentment. 
I ſhould have mentioned, that, on. our left 
hand, between Portree and Dr. M'Leod's 
houſe, Mr. M*Queen told me there had been 
a college of the Knights Templars ; that tra- 
dition ſaid ſo; and that there was a ruin re- 
maining of their church which had been burnt: 

but I confeſs Dr. Johnſon has weakened m 


belief in remote tradition. In the diſpute 


about Anaitis, Mr. M*Queen ſaid, Aſia Minor 


was peopled by Scythians, and, as they were 


the anceſtors of the Celts, . ſame religion 
might be in Aſia Minor and Sky,—Fobn/on. 
«Alas! fir, what can a nation that has not 
letters tell of its original, | have always diffi- 
culty to be patient when [ hear authors gravely 
quoted, as giving accounts of ſavage nations, 
which accounts they had from the ſavages 
themſelves. What can the M*Craas tell about 
themſelves a thouſand years ago? There is no 
tracing the connection of ancient nations, but 
by language; and therefore ] am always ſorry 
when any language is loſt, becauſe languages 


are the pedigree of nations. If you find the 


lame language in diſtant countries, you may be 
ſure that the inhabitants of each have been the 
= ſame 
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ſame people; that is to ſay, if you find the 
languages a good deal the ſame z for a word her, 
and there being the ſame, will not do, Thus 
Butler, in his Hudibras, remembering tha 
Penguin, in the Straits of Magellan, ſignifies a 
bird with a white head, and that the ſame waid 
has, in Wales, the ſignification of a white-headed 
wench, pen head, and guin white,) by way of 
ridicule, concludes that the people of tho 
Straits are Welch, 

A young gentleman of the name of Mean, 
nephew to the Laird of the iſle of Muck, came 
this morning z and, juſt as we ſat down to din» 
ner, came the Laird of the iſle of Muck him. 
ſelf, his lady, ſiſter to Taliſker, two other ladies 
their relations, and a daughter of the late 
M'Leod of Hamer, who wrote a treatiſe on 
the ſecond ſight, under the deſignation of 
Theophilus Inſulanus. It was ſomewhat droll to 
hear this Laird called by his title, Muck would 
have ſounded ill; ſo he was called [le of Muck, 
which went off „ with great readineſs. The 
name, as now written, is unſeemly, but is not 
ſo bad in the original Erſe, which is Mouach, 
ſignifying the Sows' Iſland, Buchanan calls it 
Inſula Porcorum. It is ſo called from its form, 
Some call it Iſle of Monk, The Laird inſiſts 
that this is the proper name. It was formerly 
church land belonging to Icolmkill, and a 
hermit lived in it. It is two miles long, = 
| | about 
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about three quarters of a mile broad. The Laird 


ſaid he had ſeven (core of fouls upon it. Laſt - 


year he had eighty perſons inoculated, moſtly 
children, but ſome of them eighteen years of 
age, He agreed with a ſurgcon to come and do 
it, at half a crown a head,--lt is very fertile in 
corn, of which they export ſome ; and its coaſts 
abound in fiſh, A taylor comes there ſix dmes 
in a year, They yet a * blackinih from 
the ile of Egg. 


Sunday, 19th September, 

It was rather worſe weather than any that 
we had yet, At breakfaſt Dr. Juhnſon ſaid; 
Some cunning men chooſe fools for their 
wives, thinking to manage them, but they 
always fail, There is a ſpaniel fool and a 
mule fool, The ſpaniel fool may be made to 
do by beating. The mule fool will neither do 
bywords nor blows; and the ſpaniel fool often 
turns mule at laſt: and ſuppoſe a fool to be 
made do pretty well, you muſt have the conti- 
nual trouble of making her do. Depend upon 
It, no woman is the worſe for ſenſe and know- 
edge. Whether afterwards he meant merely 


to lay a polite thing, or to give his opinion, I 
could not be ſure ; but he added, Men know 


that women are an over-match for them, and 
lierefore they chooſe the weakeſt or moſt igno- 


12 could 


unt. * they did not think ſo, they never 
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could be afraid of women knowing as much 1 
themſelves,” ln juſtice to the ſex, I think it but 
candid to acknowledge, that, in a ſubſequent 
converſation, he told me that he was ſerious in 
what he had ſaid, 

He came to my room this morning before 
breakfaſt, to read my Journal, which he has 
done all along. He often before ſaid, * I take 
great delight in reading it.“ To-day he ſaid, 
*« You improve: it grows better and better,” = 
I obſerved, there was a danger of my getting « 
habit of writing in a ſlovenly manner,—" Sir, 
ſaid he, it is not written in @ Clovenly manner. lt 
might be printed, were the ſubject fit for print. 
ing*.”—While Mr. Beaton preached to us in 
the dining-room, Dr. Johnſon ſat in his own 
room, where I ſaw lying before him, a volume 

of Lord Bacon's works, the Decay of Chriſtian 
| Piety, Monboddo's Origin of Language, and 
Sterne's Sermons, —He aſked me to-day, hoy 
we were ſo little together ? I told him, my 
Journal took up much time, Yet, on reflec- 
tion, it appeared ſtrange to me, that although 
I will run from one end of London to another, 
to paſs an hour with him, I ſhould omit to ſeize 
any ſpare time to be in his company, when | 

am 


As I have faithfully recorded ſo many minute partlculin, 
I hope I ſhall be pardoned for indulging my vanity in infer 


ing ſo flattering an encomium on what is now offered to the 
publick, 
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am ſettled in the ſame houſe with him. But my 
Journal is really a taſk of much, time and labour, 
and he forbids me to contract it, | 

| omitted to mention, in its place, that Dr. 
Johnſon told Mr. M*Queen that he had found 
the belief of the ſecond ſight univerſal in Sky, 
except among the clergy, who ſeemed deter- 
mined againſt it, 'I took the liberty to obſerve 
to Mr. M\Queen, that the clergy were actuated 
by a kind of vanity, 4% The world (ſay they) 
takes us to be credulous men in a remote corner, 
We'll ſhew them that we are more enlightened 
than they think.” The worthy man ſaid, that 
his diſbelief of it was from his not finding ſuffi- 
cient evidence; but I could perceive that he was 
prejudiced againſt it, 

After dinner to-day, we talked of the extraor- 
dinary fact of Lady Grange's being ſent to 
St, Kilda, and confined there for ſeveral years, 
without any means of relief“. Dr. Johnſon 

ſaid, 


* The true ſtory of this lady, which happened in this cen- 
tury, is as frightfully romantick as if it had been the fiction 
of a gloomy fancy, She was the wife of one of the Lords of 
Gellion in Scotland, a man of the very firſt blood of his coun» 
tty, For ſome myſterious reaſons, which have never been 
diſcovered, ſhe was ſelned and carried off in the dark, ſhe 
knew not by whom, and by nightly journies was conveyed to 
the Highland ſhores, from whence ſhe was tranſported by ſea 
do the remote rock of 81. Kilda, where ſhe remained, amongſt 
It few wild inhabitants, « forlorn priſoner, but had « con- 
ſant ſupply of proviſions, and a woman to wait on her. No 
Inquiry was made after her, till ſhe at laſt found means to 

| | convey 
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ſaid, if MLeod would let it be known that he 
had ſuch a place for nauglity ladies, he might 
make it a very profitable iſland, —We had, in 
the courſe of our tour, heard of St, Kilda poe- 
try. Dr. Johaſon obſerved, “it muſt be very 
poor, becauſe they have very few images.“ — 
Boſwell, ** There may be a poetical genius 
ſhewn in combining theſe, and in making 
poetry of them.” Fohn/on. Sir, a man can- 
not make fire but in proportion as he has fuel. 
He cannot coin guineas but in proportion as 
. | Es he 
convey a letter to a confidential friend, by the daughter of a 
Catechiſt,, who concealed it in a clue of yarn, Information 
being thus obtained at Edinburgh, a ſhip was ſent to bring 


her off; but intelligence of this being received, ſhe was con- 
veyed to M*Leod's iſland of Herries, where ſhe died, 


In Car/tares's State Papers, we find an authentick narrative 


of Connor, a catholick prieſt, who turned proteſtant, being 
ſeized by ſome of Lord Seaforth's people, and detained pri- 
ſoner in the iſland of Herries ſeveral years; he was fed with 
bread and water, and lodged in a houſe where he was expoſed 
to the rains and cold. Sir James Ogilvy writes, (June 18, 
1667,) that the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Advocate, and 
himſelf, were to meet next day, to take effectual methods to 
have this redreſſed. Connor was then ſtill detained. P. 310, 
— This ſhews what private oppreſſion might in the laſt cen- 
tury be praQiſed in the Hebrides, 


In the ſame colleckion, the Earl of Argyll gives a pictu- 
reſque account of an embaſſy from the great M*Neil of Barrn, 


as that inſular Chief uſed to be denominated —** I received a 
letter yeſterday from M*Neil of Barra, who lives very far off, 
ſent by a gentleman in all formality, offering his ſervice 
which had made you laugh to ſee his entry. His ſtile of his 
letter runs as if he were of another kingdom.“ -P. 643. 
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he has gold.“ At tea, he talked of his intend- 
ing to go to Italy in 1773. M'Leod ſaid, he 
would like Paris better, Johnſon, No, firs 
there is none of the French literati now alive, to | 
viſit whom I would croſs a ſea, I can find in / 
Buffon's book all that he can ſay .“ 

After ſupper he ſaid, **I am ſorry that prize- 
fighting is gone out; every art ſhould be preſerv- 
ed, and the art of defence is ſurely important, 
t is abſurd that our ſoldiers ſhould have ſwords, 
and not be taught the uſe of them, Prize-fight- 
ing made people accuſtomed not to be alarmed 
at ſeeing their own blood, or feeling a little pain 
from a wound, I think the heavy glaymore was 
an ill-contrived weapon. A man could only 
ſtrike once with it, It employed both his hands, 
and he muſt of courſe be ſoon fatigued with 
wielding it; ſo that if his antagoniſt could only 
keep playing a while, he was ſure of him, I 
would fight with a dirk againſt Rorie More's 
ſword, I could ward off a blow with a dirk, and 
then run in upon my enemy. When within that 
heavy (word, I have him; he is quite helpleſs, 
ind I could ſtab him at my leiſure, like a calf.— 
|tis thought by ſenſible military men, that the 

Engliſh 


* Idoubt the juſtice of my fellow-traveller's remark con- 
tering the French literati, many of whom, I am told, have 
tonſiderable merit in converſation, as well as in their writings, 
That of Monſieur de Buffon, in particular, 1 am well aſſured 
highly infiruRive and entertaining, | 
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Engliſh do not enough avail themſelves of their 
ſuperior ſtrength of body againſt the French 
for that muſt always have a great advantage in 
puſhing with bayonets, | have heard an 
officer ſay, that if women could be made to 
ſtand, they would do as well as men in a 
mere interchange of bullets from a diſtance , but 
if a body of men ſhould come cloſe up to 
them, then to be ſure they muſt be overcome ; 
now, ſaid he, in the ſame manner the weaker. 
bodied French muſt be overcome by our ſtrong 


ſoldiers.” 


The ſubject of duelling was introduced— 
Fobnſon. « There is no caſe in England where 
one or other of the combatants muſt die; if you 
| have overcome your adverſary by diſarming 
him, that is ſufficient, though you ſhould not 
kill him ; 3 your honour, or the honour of your 
family, is reſtored, as much as it can be by a 
duel. It is cowardly to force your antagoniſt 
to renew the combat, when you know that you 
have the advantage of him by ſuperior ſkill. 
You might juſt as well go and cut his throat 
while he is aſleep in his bed. When a duel 
begins, it is ſuppoſed there may be an equa- 
lity ; becauſe it is not always {kill that prevails 
It depends much on preſence of mind ; nay on 
accidents, The wind may be in a man's face. 
He. may fall. Many ſuch things may decide 
the ſuperiority. —A man is  Tofficiently pu- 


7 died, 
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niſned, by being called out, and ſubjected to the 
nie that is in a duel,” —But on my ſuggeſting 
that the injured perſon is equally ſuhjected to riſk, 
be fairly owned he could not explain the rationa- 
lity of duelling. 


Monaay, 20th September, 


When I awaked, the ſtorm was higher till. 
It abated about nine, and the ſun ſhone, but 
it rained again very ſoon, and it was not a day 


for travelling. At breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon told 


us, that there was once a pretty good tavern in 


Catharine- ſtreet in the Strand, where very good 
company. met in an evening, and each man 
called for his own half-pint of wine, or gill, if 
he pleaſed ; they were frugal men, and nobody 
paid but for what he himſelf drank. The 
houſe furniſhed no ſupper; but a woman at- 
tended with mutton-pies, which any body 
might purchaſe, He was introduced to this 
company dy Cumming the Quaker, and uſed 
to go there ſometimes when he drank wine. 
He ſaid, that in the laſt age, when his mother 
lived in London, there were two ſets of people, 
thoſe who gave the wall, and thoſe, who took 
it; the peaceable and the quarrelſome. When 


he returned to Litchfield, after having been in 


London, his mother aſked. him, whether hgͥe 

was one of thoſe who gave the wall, or thoſe - 

who took it? + Now, ſaid he, it is fixed that 
every 


— — 
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every man keeps to the right; or, if one is tak- 
ing the wall, another yields it, and it is never a 


diſpute. He was very ſevere on a lady, whoſe 


name was mentioned, He ſaid, he would have 


her (ent to St, Kilda. That ſhe was as bad as 
negative badneſs could be, and ſtood in the way 


of what was good: that inſipid beauty would 


not goa great way; and that ſuch a woman 
might be cut out of a cabbage, if there was a 
_ ſkilful artificer, | 


| M'Leod was too late in coming to breakfaſt. 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid, lazineſs was worſe than the 


tooth-ach.— Beſwell. I cannot agree with you, 


ſir; a baſon of cold water, or a horſe-whip, 


will cure lazineſs,” Johne No, fir; it will 


only put off the fit; it will not cure the diſeaſe, 


1 have been trying to cure my lazineſs all my 
life, and could not do it.“ —Bo/well, © But if a 


man does in a ſhorter time what might be the 
labour of a life, there is nothing to be ſaid 
againſt him,”—John/on (perceiving at once that 
I alluded to him and his DjQionary). * Suppoſe 
that flattery to be true, the conſequence would 
be, that the world would have no right to cen- 


| ſure a man; but that will not juſtify him to him- 


ſelf.” 

After breakfaſt, he ſaid to me, A High- 
land Chief ſhould now endeavour to do every 
thing to raiſe his rents, by means of the induſtry 
of - his people. Formerly it was right for him 

| i 
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to have his houſe full of idle fellows; they 
were his defenders, his ſervants, his dependants, 
his friends. Now they may be better employed. 5 
The ſyſtem of things is now ſo much altered, 
that the family cannot have influence but by 
riches, becauſe it has no longer the power of 
ancient feudal times. An individual of a fa- 
mily may have it; but it cannot now belong to 
a family, unleſs you could have a perpetuity of 
men with the ſame views. M*Leod has four 
times the land that the Duke of Bedford has. 
think, with his ſpirit, he may in time make 
himſelf the greateſt man in the king's domi- 
nions ; for land may always be improved to a 
certain degree, I would never have any man 
ſell land, to throw money into the funds, as is 
often done, or to try any other ſpecies of trade, 
Depend upon it, this rage of trade will deſtroy 
Itfelf, You and I ſhall not (ee it; but the time 
will come when there will be an end ot it. 
Trade is like gaming. If a whole company | 
are gameſters, play muſt ceaſe z for there is no- 
thing to be won, When all nations ate traders, 
there is nothing to be gained by trade, and it 
will op firſt where it is brought to the greateſt 
perfection. Then the proprietors of land only 
will be the great men.” - obſerved, it was 
hard that M*Leod ſhould find ingratitude in fo 
many of his people —=Joby/on, e Sir, gratitude 
sa fruit of great cultivation z you do not find 
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it among groſs people.” —T doubt of this. Na- 
ture ſeems to have implanted gratitude in all liv. 
ing creatures. The lion, mentioned by Valerius 
Maximus, had it. It appears to me that culture, 
which brings luxury and ſelfiſnneſs with it, has 
a tendency rather to weaken than promote this 
affection. 

Dr. Johnſon ſaid this morning, when talking 
of our ſetting out, that he was in the ſtate in 
which Lord Bacon repreſents kings. He deſired 
the end, but did not like the means. He wiſhed 
much to get home, but was unwilling to travel 
in Sky," You are like kings too in this, fir, 
| faid I, that you muſt act under the direction of 
others,” 


Tueſday, 21/8 September, 
The uncertainty of our preſent ſituation hav- 
ing prevented - me from receiving any letters 
from home for ſome time, 1 could not help being 
uneaſy, Dr. Johnſon had an advantage over 
me. in this reſpect, he having no wife or child to 
occaſion anxious apprehenſions in his mind,—[t 
was a good morning; ſo we reſolved to ſet out. 
But, before quitting this caſtle, where we have 
been fo well entertained, let me give a ſhort de- 
ſcription of it, 
Along the edge of the rock, there are the 
remains of a wall, which is now covered with 
ivy. A ſquare court is formed by — 
* 1 0 
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of different ages, particularly ſome towers, ſaid 
to be of great antiquity z and at one place there 
is a row of falſe cannon, of ſtone, There is a 
very large unfiniſhed pile, four ſtories high, which 
we were told was here when Leod, the firſt of 
this family, came from the Iſle of Man, married 
the heireſs of the M*Crails, the ancient poſſeſſors 
of Dunvegan, and afterwards acquired by con- 
queſt as much land as he had got by marriage, 
He ſurpaſſed the houſe of Auſtria; for he was fe- 
lis both bella gerere et nubere. John Breck 
M'Leod, the grandfather of the late laird, began 
to repair the caſtle, or rather to compleat it z but 
he did not live to finiſh his undertaking. Not 
doubting, however, that he ſhould do it, he, 
like thoſe who have had their epitaphs written 
before they died, ordered the following inſcrip- 
tion, compoſed by the miniſter of the pariſh, to 
be cut upon a broad ſtone above one of the 
lower windows, where it ſtill remains to celebrate 
what was not done, and to ſerve as a memento of 


the uncertainty of life, and the preſumption of 
man: 


« Joannes Macleod Baganoduni Dominus 
gentis ſuæ Philarchus Durineſiz Haraiz Vater- 


neſiæ, &c. Baro D. Floræ Macdonald matrimo- - 


niali vinculo conjugatus turrem hanc Begadonu- 
nenſem proavorum habitaculum longe vetuſtiſſi- 
= | mum 
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mum diu penitus lafectatam Anno ere vulgaris 
MDCLXXXVI inſtauravit. 


„ Quem ſtabilire juvat proa vorum tecta vetuſta, 
„ Omne ſcelus fugiat, juſtjtiamque colat, 

« Vertit in gerjas turres iagalia virtus, 

% Inque caſas humiles tecta ſuperha nefas,” 


M'Leod and, Taliſker decompanied us. We 
paſſed by the pariſh church of Duriuiſb. The 
church-yard is not encloſed, but a pretty mut. 
muring brook runs along one fide of it. Init 
is a pyramid erected to the memory of Thomas 
Lord Lovat, by his ſon Lord Simon, who ſuffer- 
ed on Tower-hill, It is of free ſtone, and, l 
ſuppoſe, about thirty feet high, There is an in- 
ſcription on a piece of white marble inſerted in 
it, which I ſuſpect to have been the compoſition 
of Lord Lovat himſelf, being much in his pomp- 
ous ſtyle: 


„This pyramid was erected by Sto 
Lok D FR ASER Of LovaT, in honour of Lord 
Tous his Father, a Peer of Scotland, and 
Chief of the great and ancient Clan of the 
FrA8Ek8. Being attacked for his birthright 
by the family of Ar hol, then in power and 
favour with KINO WILLI AU, yet, by the valour 
and fidelity of his clan, and the agiltance of the 
CAMPBELLS, the old friends and allies of his 
family, he defended his birthright with ſuch 
greatneſs and ſermety of ſoul, and ſuch valour 

and 
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and activity, that he was an honour to his 
name, and a good pattern to all brave Chiefs 
of Clans. He died in the month of May, 1699, 
in the 63d year of hif age, in Dunvegan, the 
houſe of the LAIRD of Mac Leoup, whoſe ſiſter 
he had married; by whom lie had the above St- 
Mon LORD FRASER, and ſeveral other children, 
And, for the great love he bore the family of 
Mac Lrob, he deſired to be buried near his 
wife's relations, in the place where two of her 
uncles lay, And his ſon, Lok D Simon, to 
ſhew to poſterity his great affection for his 
Mother's kindred, the brave Mac Lxoos, 
chooſes rather to leave his father's bones with 
them, than carry them to his own burial-place, 
near Lovat.“ | 


| have preſerved this inſcription, though of 
no great value, thinking it characteriſtical of a 
man who has made ſome noiſe in the world. Dr. 
Johnſon ſaid, it was poor ſtuff, ſuch as Lord 

Lovat's butler might have written, 
lobſerved, in this church-yard, a parcel of 
people aſſembled at a funeral, before the grave 
was dug. The coffin, with the corpſe in it, 
vas placed on the ground, while the people 
alternately aſſiſted in making a grave. One 
man, at a little diſtance, was buly cutting a 
lng turf for it, with the crooked ſpade which 
's uſed in Sky; a very aukward inſtrument. 
| The 
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The iron part of it is like a plow-coulter. It has 
a rude tree for a handle, in which a wooden pin 
is placed for the foot to preſs upon. A traveller 
might, without farther inquiry, have ſet this down 
as the mode of burying in Sky. I was told, hoy- 
ever, that the uſual way 1s to have a "ave previ- 
ouſly dug. 

I obſerved to-day, that the common way of 
carrying home their grain here is in loads on 
horſeback. They have alſo a few ſleds, or cars, 
as we call them in Ayrſhire, clumfily made, and 
rarely uſed, 

Me got to Uliniſh about fix o'clock, and found 
a very good farm-houſe of two ſtories, Mr. 
M' Leod of Uliniſh, the ſneriff- ſubſtitute of the 
iſland, was a plain honeſt gentleman, a good deal 
like an Engliſh juſtice of peace; not much given 
to talk, but ſufficiently ſagacious, and ſomewhat 
droll. His daughter, though ſhe was never out 
of Sky, was a very well-bred woman. Our re- 
verend friend, Mr, Donald M*Queen, kept his 
appointment, and met us here, 

Talking of Phipps's voyage to the North 
Pole, Dr. Johnſon obſerved, that it“ was conjec- 
tured that our former navigators have kept too 
near land, and fo have found the ſea frozen far 

north, becauſe the land hinders the free motion 
of the tide; but, in the wide ocean, where the 
waves tumble at their full convenience, it is 


imagined that the froſt does not take effect.“ 
Wedneſday, 


CP I 

Wedneſday, 22d September. 14 

ln the morning I walked out, and ſaw a ant 
ſhip, the Margaret of Clyde, paſs by with a "Mi 
number of emigrants: on board. It was a me- * 
lancholy ſight.— After breakfaſt, we went to ſee 1 


what was called a ſubterraneous houſe, about a 
ſhort mile off. It was upon the ſide of a riſing- Wi 
ground. It was diſcovered by a fox's having i 
taken up his abode in it, and in chacing him, 1 
they dug into it. It was very narrow and low. 
and ſeemed about forty feet in length. Near 
it, we found the foundations of ſeveral ſmall Ki 
huts, built of ſtone. Mr. M*Queen, who is Ui 
always for making' every thing as ancient as 14 
poſlible, boaſted that it was the dwelling of 45 
ſome of the firſt inhabitants of the iſland, 1 1 
obſerved, What a curioſity it was to find here a 
ſpecimen of the houſes of the Aborigines, whictt 
he believed could be found no where elſe; and' nl 
it was plain that they lived without fire. Dr. 1 
Johnſon remarked, that they who made this 'f | 
were not in the rudeſt ſtate; for that it was uh 
more difficult to make it than to build a houſe ; 1 
therefore certainly thoſe who made it were 0 4 8 
t 


poſſeſſion of houſes, and had this only as 1 
hiding · place.— lt appeared to me, that the veſ. 15 


tiges of houſes, juſt by it confirmed Dr, John- 
ſon s opinion. 
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From an old tower, near this place, is an 
extenſive view of Loch-Braccadil, and, at a 
diſtance, of the iſles of Barra and South Uiſt, 
and on the land-ſide, the Cuillin, a prodigious 
range of mountains, capped with rocky pin- 
nacles in a ſtrange variety of ſhapes. They re- 

ſemble the mountains near Corte in Corſica, of 
which there is a very good print. They make 
part of a great range for deer, which, though en- 
tirely devoid of trees, is in theſe countries called 
a foreſt, | 

In the afternoon, Uliniſh carried us in his 
boat to an iſland poſſeſſed by him, where. we 
ſaw an immenſe cave, much more deſerving 
the title of antrum immane than that of the Sybil 
deſcribed by Virgil, which I likewiſe have viſit- 
ed. It is one hundred. and eighty feet long, 
about thirty feet broad, and at leaſt thirty feet 
high. This cave, we were told, had a remarka- 
ble echo; but we found none. They ſaid it was 
_ owing to the great rains having made it damp, 
Such are the excuſes by which the exaggeration 
of Highland narratives is palliated.— There is a 
plentiful garden at Uliniſh, (a great rarity in 
Sky) and ſeveral trees; and near the houſe is a 
hill, which has an Erſe name, ſignifying “ be 
bill of firife,” where Mr. M*Queen informed 
us, juſtice was of old adminiſtered. It is like 
the mons placiti of Scone, or thoſe hills which are 
called Jaws, ſuch as Kelly law, North-Berwick 


law, 
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„b, and ſeveral others. It is ſingular that 
this ſpot ſhould happen now to be the ſheriff's re- 
ſidence. | 

We had a very cheerful evening, and Dr. 
Johnſon talked a good deal on the ſubject of 
literature, —Speaking of the noble family of 


the preſent, had been writers, The firſt wrote 
leyeral plays; the ſecond was Bentley's anta- 
goniſt ; the third wrote the Life of Swift, and 
ſeveral other things; his ſon Hamilton wrote 
ſome papers in the Adventurer and World. He 
told us, he was well acquainted with Swift's 
Lord Orrery, He ſaid, he was a feeble-mind- 
ed man; that, on the publication of Dr. De- 
lany's Remarks on his book, he was ſo much 
alarmed that he was afraid to read them. Dr. 
Johnſon comforted him, 'by telling him they 
were both in the right; that Delany had ſeen 


moſt of the bad. —M*Leod aſked, if it was not 
with whom he lived in intimacy.—Fohn/on, 
is done hiſtorically.” He added, If Lord Or- 


beral patron, His converſation was like his writ- 
ings, neat and elegant, but without ſtrength. He 
graſped at more than his abilities could reach; 
tried to paſs for a better talker, a better writer, 

U2' | and 


Boyle, he ſaid, that all the Lord Orrerys, till 


moſt of the good ſide of Swift, Lord Orrery 
wrong in Orrery to expoſe the defects of a man 
« Why no, fir, after the man is dead; for then it 


rery had been rich, he would have been a very li- 
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and a better thiaker, than he was. There was a 
quarrel between him and his father, in which his 
father was to blame; becauſe it aroſe from the 
ſon's not allowing his wife to keep company with 
his father's miſtreſs. The old lord ſhewed his 
reſentment in his will, —leaving his library from 
his ſon, and alligning, as his wann, that * could | 
not make uſe of it. | 
I mentioned the affectation of - hs, 3 
ending all his letters on the Life of Swift in 
ſtudied varieties of phraſe, and never in the 
common mode of am, & c.“ an obſervation 
which I remember to have been made ſeveral 
years ago by old Mr. Sheridan. This ſpecies 
of affectation in writing, as a foreign lady of 
diſtinguiſned talents once remarked to me, is 
almoſt peculiar to the. Engliſh. | took up a 
volume of Dryden, containing the. Congueſt of 
Granada, and ſeveral other plays, of which all 
the dedications had ſuch ſtudied concluſions, 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ſuch concluſions were more 
elegant, and, in addreſſing perſons of high rank, 
(as when Dryden dedicated to the Duke of 
York,) they were likewiſe more reſpectful. I 
agreed that here it was, much better: it was 
making his eſcape from the Royal preſence 
with a genteel ſudden. timidity, in place of hav- 
ing the reſolution to ſtand ſtill, and make a for- 
mal bow. 


Lord 
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Lord Orrery's unkind treatment of his ſon 
in his will, led us to talk of the diſpoſitions a 
man ſhould have when dying. I ſaid, 1 did 
not ſee why a man ſhould act differently with 
reſpect to thoſe of whom he thought ill when 
in health, merely becauſe he was dying. —Fobn- 
en. ] ſhould not ſcruple to ſpeak againſt a par- 
ty, when dying ; but ſhould not do it againſt 
an individual. It is told of Sixtus Quintus, 
that on his death bed, in the intervals of his 
Jaſt pangs, he figned death-warrants.“ —— Mr. 
M'Queen ſaid, he ſhould not do ſo: he would 
have more tenderneſs of heart. Johnſon. © I 
believe I ſhould not either; but Mr. M*Queen - 


and | are cowards. It would not be from ten- 


derneſs of heart; for the heart is as tender 
when a man is in health as when ſick, though 
his reſolution may be ſtronger. Sixtus Quintus 
was a ſovereign as well as a prieſt; and, if the 


_ criminals deſerved death, he was doing his duty 


to the laſt, You would not think a judge died 
it, who ſhould be carried off by an apoplectick 
fit while pronouncing ſentence of death. Con- 
ſider a claſs of men whoſe buſineſs it is to di- 
ſtribute death :—ſoldiers, who die ſcattering bul- 
lets —— Nobody thinks they die ill on that ac- 
count.“ | 

Talking of Biography, he ſaid, he did not 
think that the life of any literary man in Eng- 
land had been well written. Beſide the com- 
mon 
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mon incidents of life, it ſhould tell us his ſtudies, 
his mode of living, the means by which he at. 
tained to excellence, and his opinion of his own 
works, He told us, he had ſent Derrick to Dry. 
den's relations, to gather materials for his Life; 
and he believed Derrick had got all that he him. 
ſelf ſhould have got ; but it was nothing. He 
added, he had a kindneſs for Derrick, and was 
ſorry he was dead, . 
His notion as to the poems publiſhed by Mr. 
M' Pherſon, as the works of Oſſian, was not ſhak- 
en here. Mr. M Queen always evaded the point 
of authenticity, ſaying only that Mr. M*Pher- 
ſon's pieces fell far ſhort of thoſe he knew in 
Erſe, which were ſaid to be Offian's.—Jobn/on, 
\ hope they do. I am not diſputing that you 
may have poetry of great merit z but that M'Pher- 
ſon's is not a tranſlation from. ancient poetry, 
You do not believe it, I ſay before you, you dv 
not believe it, though you are very willing that 
the world ſhould believe it.“ Mr. M\Qyeen 
made no anſwer to this—Dr, Johnſon proceeded 
4 1 look upon M\Pherfon's Y gu, to be a8 HO 
an impoſition as ever the world was troubled 
with, Had it been really an ancient work, a 
true ſpecimen how men thought at that time, it 
would have been a curioſity of the firſt rate, As 
a modern production, it is nothing.“ —He ſaid, 
he could never get the meaning of an Er/e ſong 
explained to him. They told him, the chorus 
was 


wo «as 


8 
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was generally unmeaning, I take i it, ſaid he, 


they are like a ſong which I remember : it was 


compoſed in Queen Elizabeth's time, on the Earl 
of Eſſex, and the burthen was 


0 Radaratoo, radarate, radara tadara tandore,” 


4 But ſurely, ſaid Mr, M. Queen, there were 


words to it, which had meaning.“ John ſon. 
« Why yes, ſir; I recollect a ſtanza, and you 


' ſhall have It; 


*, O! then beſpoke the prentices all, 

Living in London, both proper and tall, 

« For Eſſex's ſake they would fight all, | 

10 Radaratoo, radarate, radara, tadara, tandore.““ 


When Mr. M*Queen began again toexpatiate 


on the beauty of Offian's poetry, Dr. Johnſon 


entered into no further controverſy, but, with a 


pleaſant ſmile, only Cried, 4 Aye, aye; Radara · 


too radarate.“ 
Ti darf. 


* This ol quotation, I have finee found, was from a 
ſong in honour of the Earl of Effex, called Queen Elina» 
beth't Champion,” which is preferved in a colleQion of Old 
Ballads, in three volumes, publiſhed In London in different 
yearn, between 19a0 and 1930. The full verſe u na fallow y 


4 Oh! then beſpoke the prentices all, 
4 Living in London, both proper and tall, 
« Ina kind letter ſent ſtrait to the Queen, 
" * Eſſex's ſake they would fight all. 

« Raderer two, tandaro te, 
4 Riderer, tandorer, tan do re. 
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Thurſday, ad September. 


I took Fingal down to the parlour in the 
morning, and tried a teſt propoſed by Mr. Ro: 
derick M\Leod, fon to Uljniſn. Mr. M\Queen 
nad (ſaid he had ſome of the poem In the origi. 

nal, 1 defired him to mention any paſſage in 
the printed book, of which he could repeat the 
original. He pointed out one in page 50 of 
the quarto edition, and read the Erſe, while 
Mr. Roderick M'Leod and 1 looked on the 
Engliſh ;—and Mr. MLeod ſaid, that it was 
pretty like what Mr. M'Queen had recited, 
But when Mr. M*Queen read a deſeription of 
Cuchullin's ſword in Erſe, together with a 
tranſlation of it in Engliſh verſe, by Sir James 
Foulis, Mr. M*Leod ſaid, that was much liker 
than Mr. M' Pherſon's tranflation of the former 
paſſage, Mr. M' Queen then repeated in Erſe a 
deſcription of one of the horſes in Cuchullin's 
car, Mr, M*Leod ſaid, Mr. M*Pherſon's Eng- 
liſh was nothing like it. LS 

When Dr. Johnſon came down, I told him 
that I had now obtained ſome evidence con- 
cerning Fingal; for that Mr. M*Qyeen had 
repeated a paſſage in the original Erſe, which 
Mr. M'*Phetſon's tranſlation was pretty like; 
and reminded him, that he himſelf had once 
ſaid, he did not require Mr. M*Pherſon's 
Oſſian to be liker the original than Pope's 

| Homer. 
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Homer.— Jeby/on, Well, fir, this is juſt what 
| |] always maintained, He has found names, 
and Rories, and phraſes, nay paſſages in old 
ſongs, and with them has blended his own 
compoſitions, and fo made what he gives to the 
world 88 the tranſlation of an ancient poem.“ 
If this was the caſe, I obſerved, it was wrong 
to publiſh it as a poem in ſix books,-Jobn/on. 
„Ves, ſir; and to aſcribe it to a time too When 
the Highlanders knew nothing of books, and 
nothing of fix ;——or perhaps were got the length 
of counting ſix, We have been told, by Conda- 
mine, of a nation that could count no more 
than four. This ſhould be told to Monboddo; 
it would help him. There is as much charity 
in helping a man down-hill as in helping him 
up hill. = Bowel}, © don't think there is as 
much charity,” — Johnſon. Yes, fir, if his 
tendency be downwards. Till he is at the bot- 
tom, he flounders; get him once there, and he 
is quiet. Swift tells, that Stella had a trick, 
which ſhe learnt from Addiſon, of encouraging a 
man in abſurdity, inſtead of endeavouring to ex- 
tricate him.“ > 
Mr. M*Queen's anſwers to the inquiries con- 
cerning Oſſian were ſo unſatisfactory, that 1 
could not help obſerving, that, were he examined 
in a court of juſtice, he would find himſelf un- 
der a neceſſity of being more explicit.—FJobn/on, 
„ Sir, he has told Blair a little too much, 
which 
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which is publiſhed z; and he ſticks to it, He 
is ſo much at the head of things here, that he 
has never been accuſtomed to be cloſely exa. 
mined ; and fo he goes on quite ſmoothly,” 
Boſwell, ** He has never had any body to work 
him.”—Fobn/on. . No, fir ; and a man is ſeldom 
diſpoſed to work himſelf; though he ought to 
work himſelf, to be ſure.” — Mr, M*Queen made 
no reply“. : 

Having talked of the ſtrictneſs with which wit. 
neſſes are examined in courts ofjuſtice, Dr, John. 
ſon told us, that Garrick, though accuſtomed to 
face multitudes, when produced as a witneſs in 
Weſtminſter-hall, was ſo diſconcerted by a new 
mode of publick appearance, that he could not 
underſtand what was aſked, It was a cauſe where 
an actor claimed a free benefit , that is to ſay, a be. 
nefit without paying the expence of the houſe; 
but the meaning of the term was diſputed, 
Garrick was aſked, ** Sir, have you a free be. 
nefit ?“ —“ Ves.“ — * Upon what terms have 
you it?“ “ Upon—the terms—of—a free be- 
nefit.“ He was diſmiſſed as one from whom no 
information could be obtained, —Dr, Johnſon is 
often too hard on our friend Mr, Garrick, When 
I aſked him, why he did not mention him in the 
Preface to his Shakſpeare, he ſaid, . Garrick has 

T2 been 


e think It but juſtice to ſay, that I believe Dr. Johnſon 
meunt to aſcribe Mr, M*Queen's conduct to inaccuracy and 


enthuſiaſm, and did not mean any ſevere imputation againll 
him. | | 
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been liberally paid for any thing he has done for 
Shakſpeare. If I ſhould praiſe him, I ſhould 


much more praiſe the nation who paid him. He 


has not made Shak(ſpeare better known, He can- 
not illuſtrate Shakſpeare. So I have reaſons 
enough againſt mentioning him, were reaſons 
neceſſary. There ſhould be reaſons for it.“ — 
| ſpoke of Mrs. Montague's very high praiſes of 
Garrick, —Fohn/an. Sir, it is fit ſhe. ſhould 
ſay ſo much, and | ſhould ſay nothing, Rey- 
nolds is fond of her book, and | wonder at it 


| for neither I, nor Beauclerk, nor Mrs, Thrale, 


could get through it.“ 

Laſt night Dr. Johnſon gave us an account 
of the whole proceſs of tanning, —and of the 
nature of milk, and the various operations upon 


it, as making whey, &c, His variety of in- 


formation is ſurpriſing; and it gives one much 
ſatisfaction to find ſuch a man beſtowing his 
attention on the uſeful arts of life. Ulinith 


was much ſtruck with his knowledge; and, 


laid, “ He is a great orator, fir; it is 
muſick to hear this man ſpeak.''—A ſtrange 
thought ſtruck me, to try if he knew any thing 
of an art, or Whatever it ſhould be called, 


\ which is no doubt very uſeful in life, but which 


lies far out of the way of a philoſopher and poet; 
mean the trade of a butcher, | enticed him 
into the ſubject, by connecting it with the va» 
rious reſearches into the mannets and cuſtoms 

| al 
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of uncivilized nations, that have been made h 
our late navigators to the South Seas, — ] began 
with obſerving, that Mr. (now Sir Joſeph) 


Banks tells us, that the art of ſlaughtering ani. 


mals was not known in Otaheite, for, inſtead 
of bleeding to death their dogs, (a common 
food with them,) they ſtrangle them. This he 


told me himſelf; and I ſuppoſed that their 


| hogs were killed in the ſame way. Dr. John- 
| fon ſaid, © This muſt be owing to their not 
having knives,—though they have ſharp ſtones 
with which they can cut a carcaſe in pieces 
tolerably,” By degrees, he ſhewed that he knew 
ſomething even of butchery. Different ani. 
mals (ſaid he) are killed differently. An ox is 
knocked down, and a calf ſtunned; but a 
ſheep has his throat cut, without any thing being 
done to ſtupify it. The butchers have no view to 
the eaſe of the animals, but only to make them 
quiet, for their own ſafety aud convenience, 
A ſheep can give them little trouble. —Halcs 


is of opinion, that every animal ſhould be 


blooded, without having any blow given to It, 
becauſe it bleeds better.” — Bo/well, That 
would be cruel.” - Johnſon. No, fir ; there 
is not much pain, if the jugular vein be pro- 
perly cut,” —Purſuing the ſubject, he faid, 
the kennels of Southwark ran with blood two 
or three days in the week; that he was afraid 


there were ſlaughter-houfes in more ſtreets in 
1 London 
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London than one ſuppoſes; (ſpeaking with a4 
kind of horror of butchering ;) and, yet he added, 
« Any of us would kill a cow, rather than not 
have beef.“ —l ſaid, we could not, —** Yes, ſaid 
he, any one may. The buſineſs of a butcher is 
a trade indeed, that is to ſay, there is an appren- 
iceſhip ſerved to it; but it may be learnt in a 
month.“ | | 
mentioned a club in London, at the Boar's 
Head in. Eaſtcheap, the very tavern where 
Falſtaff and his joyous companions met; the 
members of which all aſſume Shakſpeare's 
characters, One is Falſtaff, another Prince 
Henry, another Bardolph, and ſo on. Joho. 
« Don't be of it, fir, Now. that you, have a 
name, you muſt be careful to avoid many 
things, not bad in themſelves, but which will, 
leſſen your character“. This every man who 
has a name muſt obſerve. A man who is not 
publickly known may live in London as he 
pleaſes, without any notice being taken of him; 
but it is wonderful how a perſon of any conſe- 
quence is watched, There was a member of 
parliament, who wanted to prepare himfelf to 
ſpeak on a queſtion that was to come on in the 
| | Houle 


* 1 do not ſee why Tenight not have been of this club with- 
out leſſening my charaQer, But Dr. Johnſon's caution againſt 
ſuppoſing one's ſelf concealed in London, may be very uſeful 
to prevent ſoine people from deing many things, not only 
fooliſh, but criminal, | ; 
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Houſe and he and I were to talk it over toge- 
ther. He did not wiſh it ſhould be known that 
he talked with me; ſo he would not let me come 
to his houſe, but came to mine. Some time after 
he had made his ſpeech in the houſe, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, a very airy lady, told me, Well, you 
could make nothing of him !' naming the gen- 
tleman ; which was a proof that he was watched 
—[ had once ſome buſineſs to do for govern- 
ment, and I went to Lord North's. Precaution 
was taken that it ſhould not be known. It was 
dark before I went; yet a few days after I was 
told, Well, you have been with Lord North. 
That the door of the prime miniſter ſhould be 
watched, is not ſtrange ; but that a member of 
parliament ſhould be watched, or that my door 
ſhould be watched, is wonderful.” 

| We ſet out this morning, on our way to 
Taliſker, in Uliniſh's boat, having taken leave 


of him and his family. Mr. Donald M*Queen 


ſtill favoured us with his company, for which 
we were much obliged to him. As we failed 
along, Dr. Johnſon got into one of his fits of 
railing at the Scots. He owned, that they had 
been a very learned nation for a hundred years, 
from about 1550 to about 1650 but that they 


_ afforded the only inſtance of a people among 


whom the arts of civil life did not advance in pro- 
portion with learning; that they had hardly any 
trade, any money, or any elegance, before the 

Union; 
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Union; that it was ſtrange that, with all the 
advantages poſſeſſed by other nations, they had 
not any of thoſe conveniencies and embelliſh- 
ments which are the fruit of induſtry, till they 
came in contact with a civilized people. 4 We 
have taught you, ſaid he; and we'll do the 
ſame in time to all barbarous nations, — to the 
Cherokees, - and at laſt to the Ouran-Outangs 3” 
laughing with as much glee as if Monboddo 
had been preſent.—Fo/well, ** We had wine 
before the Union.” —Fobn/on, ** No, fir; you 
had ſome weak ſtuff, the refuſe of France, 
which would not make you drunk.” —Bo/awell. 
] aſſure you, fir, there was a great deal of 
drunkenneſs.”— Johnſon. ** No, fir ; there were 
people who died of dropſies, which they contract 
ed in trying to get dr unk.“ 

I muſt here glean ſome of his converſation at 
Uliniſh, which I have omitted, He repeated 
his remark, that a man in a ſhip was worſe. 
than a man in a jail, © The man in a jail, 
faid he, has more room, better food, and 
commonly better company, and is in ſafety.” 
* Aye; but, ſaid Mr. M*Queen, the man 
in the ſhip has the ꝓleaſing hope of getting to 
ſhore.” —Fobn/on. * Sir, I am not talking of a 
man's getting to ſhore ; but of a man while he 
ic in a ſhip : and then, I ſay, he is worſe than 
a man while he is in a Jail. A man in a all 
may have the * pleaſing Lope of getting out. A 

man 
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man confined for only a limited time, actually 


bas it. M'Leod mentioned his ſchemes for 


carrying on fiſheries with ſpirit, and that he 
would wiſh to underſtand the conſtruction of 
boats, I ſuggeſted that he might go to a dock. 
yard and work, as Peter the Great did. —Joby/on, 
* Nay, fir, he need not work, Peter the Great 
had not the ſenſe to (ee that the mere mechanical 
work may be done by any body, and that there 
is the ſame art in conſtructing a veſſel, whether 
the boards are well or ill wrought, Sir ChriC. 
topher Wren might as well have ſerved his time 
to a bricklayer, and firſt, indeed, to a brick. 
maker,” 

There is a beautiful little iſland in the Loch 


of Dunvegan, called Ja. Mͤ'Leod ſaid, he 


would give it to Dr, Johnſon, on condition of 
his reſiding on it three months in the year, 
nay one month. Dr, Johnſon was highly 
amuſed with the fancy. I have ſeen him pleaſe 
himſelf with little things, even with mere 
ideas like the preſent, He talked a great deal 
of this iſland ;-—how he would build a houſe 
there, — how he would fortify it, — how he 
would have cannen, —how he would plant, 


how he would ſally out, and take the iſle of 


Muck ;—and then he laughed with uncommon 
glee, and could hardly leave off. I have ſeen 
him do ſo at a ſmall matter that ſtruck him, 


and was a ſport to no one elſe. Mr, Langton 


told 
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| told me, that one night he did fo while the 
company were all grave about him :—only 
Garrick, in his ſignificant (mart manner, dart- 
ing his eyes around, exclaimed, ** Very jocoſe, 
to be ſure !'——M*Leod encouraged the fancy of 
Dr. Johnſon's becoming owner of an iſland , told 
him, that it was the practice in this country to 
name every man by his lands, and begged leave 
to drink to him in that mode: * /fland 1/a, 
your health !''—Uliniſh, Taliſker, Mr. M*Queen, 
and I, all joined in our different manners, while 
Dr. Johnſon bowed to each, with much good 
humour, 

We had good weather, and a fine fail this 
day. The ſhore was varied with hills, and rocks, 
and carn-flelds, and buſhes, which are here dig- 
nified with the name of natural wad. We 
landed near the houſe af Ferneley, a farm poſ- 
ſeſſed by another gentleman of the name of 
M'Leod, who, expecting our arrival, was wait- 
ing on the ſhore, with. a horſe for Dr. Johnſon. 
The reſt of us walked, —At dinner, I expreſſed 
to M'iLeod the joy which I had in ſeeing him 
on ſuch cordial terms with his clan. Go» 
vernment, ſaid he, has deprived us of our an- 
clent power; but it cannot deprive us of our 
domeſtick ſatisfactions. I would rather drink 
punch in one of their houſes, (meaning the 
houſes of his people,) than be enabled, by their 
hardſhips, to have claret in my own,” — T his 

3 ſhould 
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ſhould be the ſentiment of every Chieftain, At 
that he can get by raiſing his rents, is more lux. 
ury in his own houſe, Is it not better to ſhare 
the profits of his eſtate, to a certain degree, with 

his kinſmen, and thus have both ſocial intercourſe 
and patriarchal influence ? 

We had a very good ride, for about three miles, 
to Taliſker, where Colonel ,M*Leod introduced 
us to his lady, We found here Mr. Donald 
M'Lean, the young Laird of Col, (nephew to 
Taliſker,) to whom I delivered the letter with 
which I had been favoured by his uncle, Profeſ. 
for M*Leod, at Aberdeen. He was a little lively 
young man, We found he had been a good 
deal in England, ſtudying farming, and was 
reſolved to improve the value of his father's 
lands, without oppreſling his tenants, or loſing 
the ancient Highland faſhions. 

Taliſker is a better place than one commonly 
finds in Sky, It is ſituated in a rich bottom, 
Before it is a wide expanſe of ſea, on each hand 
of which are immenſe rocks; and, at ſome 
diſtance in the ſea, there are three columnal 
rocks riſing to ſharp points. The billows 
break with prodigious force and noiſe on the 
coaſt of Taliſcer. There are here a good many 
well-grown trees, Taliſker is an extenſive 
farm. The pbſſeſſor of it has, for ſeveral ge- 
nerations, been the next heir to M*Leod, as 
there has been but one fon always in that S 

mily. 
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mily. The court before the houſe is moſt in- 
judiciouſly paved with the round blueiſh-· grey 
pebbles which are found upon the (ea-ſhore ; fo 
that you walk as if upon cannon balls driven into 
the ground, 

After ſupper, I talked of the aſſiduity of the 
Scottiſh. clergy, in viſiting and privately in- 
ſtructing their pariſhioners, and obſerved how 
much. in this they excelled the Engliſh clergy. 
Dr, Johnſon would not let this paſs, He tried 
to turn it off, by ſaying, © there are different 
ways of inſtructing, Our clergy . pray and 
preach,” —M*Leod and I preſſed the ſubject 
upon which he grew warm, and broke forth : 
do not believe your people are better in- 
ſtructed. If they are, it is the blind leading 
the blind; for your clergy are not inſtructed 
ren » Thinking he had gone a little 
too far, he checked himſelf, and added, When 
I talk of, the ignorance, of your clergy, I talk 
of them as a body : I do not mean that there 
are not individuals who are learned (looking at 
Mr, M' Queen). I ſuppoſe there are ſuch a- 
mong the clergy in Muſcovy, The clergy of 
England have produced the moſt valuable 
books in ſupport of religion, both in theory 
and practice, What have your clergy done, 
ſnce you ſunk into preſbyterianiſm? Can you 
name one book of any value, on a religious 
ulyect, written by them?“ - We were ſilent. 
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—& el help you. Forbes wrote very well; 
but I believe he wrote before epiſcopacy wag 
quite extinguiſhed,” And then pauſing a lit. 
tle, he ſaid, ** Yes, you have Wiſhart 4Gatnsr 
Repentance®,” —Bo/well, ** But, fir; we are not 
contending for the ſuperior learning of our 
_ clergy, but for their ſuperior aſſiduity.“ —He 
bore us down again, with thundering againſt 
their ignorance, and ſaid to me, * I ſee you 
have not been well taught; for, you have. not 
charity.” —He had been in ſome meaſure forced 
into this warmth, by the exulting air which 1 
aſſumed ; for, when he began, he ſaid, ** Since 
you will drive the nail!“ He again thought 
of good Mr, M*Queen; and, taking him by the 
hand, ſaid, ** Sir, 1 did not mean any diſreſpect to 

you.“ 1 | ; bt ; 5 
Here I muſt obſerve, that he conquered by 
deſerting his ground, and not meeting the ar- 
ument as 1 had put it. The aſſiduity of the 
Scottiſn clergy is certainly greater than that of 
the Engliſh, His taking up the topick of their 
not having ſo much learning, was, though in- 
genious, yet a fallacy in logick, It Was as if 
11 i there 


* This was a dexterdus mode of defcription, for the put- 
poſe of hiy argument for what he alluded to was, a Bermon 
_ publiſhed by the learned Dr. Willlam Wiſhart, formetly prit- 

elpal of the college at Edinburgh, to warn men aga/n/? eon. 
fiding In a death-bed repentance, of the inefficacy of which he 
entertained notions very different from thoſe of Dr, Johnſon. 
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there ſhould be a diſpute whether a man 's hair 
is well dreſſed, and Dr, Johnſon ſhould ſay, ** Sir, 
his hair cannot be well dreſſed ; for he has a 


dirty ſhirt, No man who has not clean linen, 
has his hair well dreſſed.” When ſome days 


afterwards he read this paſſage, he ſaid, . No, ſir; 


did not ſay that a man's hair could not be well 


dreſſed becauſe he has not clean linen, but be- 


cauſe he is bald.“ 

He uſed one argument againſt the Scottiſh 
clergy being learned, which I doubt was not 
good: As we believe à man dead till we 
know that he is alive; ſo we believe men ig- 
norant till we know that they are learned.” 
Now our maxim in law is, to preſume a man 
alive, till we know he is dead. However, in- 


deed, it may be anſwered, that we muſt firſt 
know he has lived; and that we have never 


known the learning of the Scottiſh clergy, Mr, 
MiQueen, though he was of opinion that Dr, 
Johnſon had deſerted the point really in diſpute, 
was much pleaſed with what he ſaid, and owned 
to me, he thought it very juſt 4 and Mrs M'Leod 
was ſo much captivated by his eloquence, that 


he told me I was a good advocate for a bad 
cauſe,” 


Frida Me 
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Friday, 24th September. 
This was a good day. Dr. Johnſon told us, 
at breakfaſt, that he rode harder at a fox-chace 
than any body. The Engliſh, ſaid he, ate 
the only nation who ride hard a-hunting, A 
Frenchman goes out upon a managed horſe 
and capers in the field, and no more thinks of 
leaping a hedge than of mounting a breach. 
Lord Powiſcourt laid a wager, in France, that 
he would ride a great many miles in a certain 
ſhort time, The French academiciang ſet t0 
work, and calculated that, from the reſiſtance of 
the air, it was impoſſible. His lordſhip however 
performed it,” - | 
Our money being nearly exhauſted, we ſent 
a bill for thirty pounds, drawn en Sir William 
Forbes and Co, to Lochbraccadale, but our 
_ meſſenger found it very difficult to procure caſh 
for it ; at length, however, he got us value from 
the maſter of a veſſel which was to carry away 
ſome emigrants. There is a great ſcarcity of ſpe- 
cie in Sky. Mr. M*Queen ſaid, he had the utmoſt 
difficulty to pay his ſervants wages, or to pay 
for any little thing which he has to buy. The 
rents are paid in bills, which the drovers give. 
The people conſume a vaſt deal of ſnuff and 
tobacco, for which they muſt pay ready money; 


and pedlars, who come about ſelling goods, a5 


there is not a ſhop in the iſland, carry away ” 
g : «Call, 


Lian 


caſn. If there were encouragement given to 
fiſheries and manufactures, there might be a cir- 
culation of money introduced. I got one-and- 
twenty ſhillings in ſilver at Portree, which was 
thought a wonderful ſtore, | 
Taliſker, Mr. M Queen, and I, walked out, 


and looked at no leſs than fifteen different water- 


falls near the houſe, in the ſpace of about a quar- 


ter of a mile. We alſo ſaw Cuchullin's well, 


ſaid to have been the favourite ſpring of that an- 
cient hero, I drank of it, The water is admi- 
rable, On the ſhore are many ſtones full of 
chryſtallizations in the heart, 


Though our obliging friend, Mr. MtLean, 


was but the young laird, he had the title of C91 
conſtantly given him. After dinner, he and [ 
walked to the top of Prieſhwell, a very high 
rocky hill, from whence there is a view of 
Barra, —the Long Iſland, —Bernera, —the Loch 
of Dunvegan,— part of Rum, —part of Raſay, 
and a vaſt deal of the Iſle of Sky. Col, though 
he had come into Sky with intention to be at 
Dunvegan, and paſs a conſiderable time in the 
iſland, moſt politely reſolved firſt to conduct us 
to Mull, and then to return to Sky. This was 
a very fortunate circumſtance ; for he planned 
an expedition for us of more variety than 
merely going to Mull. He propoſed we ſhould 
ſee the iſlands of Egg, Muck, Col, and Tyr-yr. 
In all of theſe iſlands he could ſhew us every 


thing 
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thing worth ſeeing; and in Mull he ſaid he 
ſhould be as if at home, his father having lands 
there, and he a farm, | 

Dr. Johnſon did not talk much to-day, but 
ſeemed intent in liſtening to the ſchemes of fy. 
ture excurſion, planned by Co. Dr. Birch, 
however, being mentioned, he ſaid, he had 
more anecdotes than any man, | faid, Percy 
had a great many ; that he flowed with mann 
like one of the brooks here. —Fobn/on. *'f 
Percy is like one of the brooks here, Birch was 
like the river Thames. Birch excelled Percy 
in that, as much as Percy excels Goldſmith,” 
—] mentioned Lord Hailes as a man of anec- 
dote. He was not pleaſed with him, for pub- 
liſhing only ſuch memorials and letters as were 
unfavourable for the Stuart family. If, ſaid 
he, a man fairly warns you, I am to give all 
the ill; do you find the good; he may: butif 

the object which he profeffes be to give a view 
of a reign, let him tell all the truth. I would 
tell truth of the two Georges, or of that ſcoun- 
drel, king William.,—Granger's Biographical 
Hiſtory is full of curious anecdote, but 
might have been better done. The dog is a 
Whig. I do not like much to fee a Whig in 
any dreſs, but I hate to ſee a Whig in a par- 
ſon's gown, * | | 


Saturday, 


his lady, in conſequence of having lived abroad, 
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Saturday, 2 5th September, 


It was refolved that we ſhould fet out, in 
order to return to Slate, to be in readineſs ta 


take boat whenever there ſhould be a fair wind. 


Dr. Johnſon remained in his chamber writing a 
letter, and it was long before we could get him 


into motion, He did nat come to breakfaſt, but 
had it ſent to him. When he had aide his 


letter, it was twelve o'clock, and we ſhould 
have ſet out at ten. When | went up to him, 
he faid to me, © Do you remember a ſong which 
begins 
„Every ifland is a priſon 
„ Strongly guarded by the ſea z 


Kings and princes, for that reaſon, 
% Piis'ners are, as well as we.” 


] ſuppoſe he had been thinking of our confined 
ſituation, He would fain have gone in a boat 
from hence, inſtead of riding back to Slate. A 
ſcheme for it was propoſed. He ſaid © We'll 
not be driven tamely from it :''—but it proved 
impracticable. 

We took leave of M'Lzod and Taliſker, 
from whom we parted with regret. Taliſker, 


having been bred to phyſick, had a tincture of 


ſcholarſhip in his converſation, which pleaſed 
Dr. Jobnſon, and he had ſome very good books; 
and being a colonel in the Dutch ſervice, he and 


had | 


1 


had introduced the eaſe and politeneſs of the con- 
tinent into this rude region. 

Young Col was now our leader. Mr. M*Queen 
was to accompany us half a day more. We 
ſtopped at a little hut, where we ſaw an old 
woman grinding with the quern, the ancient 
Highland inſtrument, which it is ſaid was uſed 
by the Romans, but which, being very flow 
in its operation, is almoſt entirely gone into 
diſuſe, . 
The walls of the cottages in Sky, inſtead of 
being one compacted maſs of ſtones, are often 


formed by two exterior ſurfaces of ſtone, filled 


up with earth in the middle, which makes them 
very warm, The roof is generally bad. They 


are thatched, ſometimes with ſtraw, ſometimes 


with heath, ſometimes with ferns. The thatch 
is ſecured by ropes of ſtraw, or of heath; and, to 
fix the ropes, there is a ſtone tied to the end of 
each. Theſe ſtones hang round the bottom of 


the roof, and make it look like a lady's hair in 


papers ; but I ſhould think that, when there is 


wind, they would come down, and knock people 


on the head, 

We dined at the inn at Sconſer, where I had 
the pleaſure to find a letter from my wife, Here 
we parted from our learned companion, Mr, Do- 
nald M*Queen, Dr. Johnſon took leave of him 
very affeQionately, ſaying, * Dear ſir, do not 
forget me! We ſettled, that he ſhould write 

an 


( 
6 
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an account of the Iſle of Sky, which Dr. Johnſon 


promiſed to reviſe, He ſaid, Mr. M. Queen ſhould 
tell all that he could; diſtinguiſhing what he 
himſelf knew, what was traditional, and what 
conjectural. 

We ſent our horſes round a point of land, 
that we might ſhun ſome very bad road; and 


reſolved to go forward by ſea, It was ſeven 


o'clock when we got into our boat. We had 


many ſhowers, and it ſoon grew pretty dark. 


Dr. Johnſon . ſat ſilent and patient. Once he 


faid, as he looked on the black coaſt of Sky,— 


black, as being compoſed of rocks ſeen in the 
duſk,—"* This is very folemn,” Our boatmen 
were rude ſingers, and ſeemed ſo like wild In- 
dians, that a very little imagination was neceſ- 
ſary to give one an impreſſion of being upon an 
American river, We landed at Strolimus, from 
whence we got a guide to walk before us, for 


two miles, to Crrichatachin, Not being able 


to procure a horſe for our baggage, I took one 
portmanteau before me, and Joſeph another, 
We had but a ſingle ſtar to light us on our way, 
It was about eleven when we arrived, We 
were moſt hoſpitably received by the maſter and 


miſtreſs, who were juſt going to bed, but, 


with unaffected ready kindneſs, made a good fire, 
and at twelve o'clock at night had ſupper on the 


table, 


James 
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James Macdonald, of Knorkow, Kingſburgh's 
brother, whom we had ſeen at Kingſburgh, was 
there, He ſhewed me a bond granted by the 
late Sir James Macdonald, to old Kingſburgh, 
the preamble of which does fo much honour to 
the feelings of that much-lamented gentleman, 


that I thought it worth tranſcribing, It was as 
follows: 


« J, Sir James Macdonald, of Macdonald, 
Baronet, now, after arriving at my perfect age, 
from the friendſhip 1 bear to Alexander Mac- 
donald of Kingſburgh, and in return for the 
long and faithful ſervices done and performed 
by him to my deceaſed father, and to myſelf 
during my minority, when he was one of my 
Tutors and Curators; being reſolved, now 
that the ſaid Alexander Macdonald is advanced 
in years, to contribute my endeavours for mak- 
ing his old age placid and comfortable''—there- 
fore he grants him an annuity of fifty pounds 
ſterling, + | | 


Dr. Johnſon went to bed ſoon, When one 
bowl of punch was finiſhed, I roſe, and was 
near the door, in my way up ſtairs to bed ; but 
Corrichatachin ſaid, it was the firſt time C9] 
had been in his houſe, and he ſhould have his 
bowl ;—and would not I join in drinking it? 
The heartineſs of my honeſt landlord, and the 

| deſire 
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deſire of doing ſocial honour to our very oblig- 
ing conductor, induced me to ſit down again. 
Cl bowl was finiſhed, and by that time we 
were well warmed, A third bowl was ſoon 
| made, and that too was finiſhed, We were 
cordial, and merry to a high degree; but of 
what paſſed I have no recollection, with any ac- 
curacy, T remember calling Cyrichatachtn by 
the familiar appellation of Crri, which his friends 
do, A fourth bowl was made, by which time 
(vl, and young \M'Kinnon, Corrichatachin's 
fon, flipped away to bed, I continued à little 
with Corri and Knockow z but at laſt I left them. 
I ”_ near five in the moving when | got to 
bed, 


1. Sunday, 26th 8 

H awaked at -noon - with a ſevere head - ach. 
was much vexed that | ſhould have been 
guilty of ſuch a riot, and afraid. of a reproof 
frem Dr. Johnſon, I thought it very incon- 
ſiſtent with that oonduct which I ought to main- 
tain, while'the companion of the. Rambler, A- 
bout one he came into my room, and accoſted 
me, What, drunk yet!“ — His tone of voice 


was not that of ſevere upbraiding; ſol was re- 


lieved a little. ——** Sir, ſaid I, they kept me 
up.“ He anſwered, * No, you kept them 
up, you drunken dog.” ——oThis he ſaid with 
_ -humoured Engl, % plealantry. Soon after- 
wards, 
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wards, Corrichatachin, Col, and other friends, 
aſſembled round my bed. Corri had a brandy. 
bottle and glaſs with him, and inſiſted 1 ſhoul 
take a dram.—“ Aye, ſaid Dr. Johnſon, fill 
him drunk again. Do it in the morning that 
we may laugh at him all day. It is a poor thin 
for a fellow to get drunk at night, and ſculk to 
bed, and let his friends have no ſport,” Find. 
ing him thus jocular, I became quite eaſy , and 
when | offered to get up, he very-good-natured. 
ly aid, © You need be in no ſuch hurry now,” 
| I took my. hoſt's advice, and drank ſome 
brandy, which I found an effectual cure for my 
head-ach. When I roſe, I went into Dr. John- 
ſon's room, and taking up Mrs, M*Kinnon's 
Prayer book, I opened it at the twentieth Sun- 
day after Trinity, in the epiſtle for which J read, 

„ And be not drunk with wine, wherein there is 
exceſs.“ Some would have taken this as a divine 
ſen, | 

Mrs. M.Kinnon told us at dinner, that old 
Kingſbugh, her father, was examined at Mug- 
ſtot, by General Campbell, as to the particu- 
lars of the dreſs of the perſon who had come to 
his houſe in woman's clothes, along with Miſs 
Flora M Donald; as by this time the General 
had intelligence of that diſguiſe, The parti- 
culars were taken down in writing, that it 
might be ſeen how far they agreed with the 
drels of 1 yo girl who went with Miſs 


F lora 
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Flora from the Long Iſland. Kingſburgh, 
| ſhe ſaid, had but one ſong, which he always 


ſung when he was metry over a glaſs. She 
dictated the words to me, which are foolith 
enough : 


Green ſleeves and pudding pies, 
Tell me where my iniſtreſs lies, 
And l'll be with her before the 1iſe, 
Fiddle and aw' together, 


May our affairs abroad ſucceed, 

And may our king come home with ſpeed, 
And all pretenders ſhake for dread, 

And let his health go round, 


To all our injured friends in need, 
This ſide, and beyond the Tweed !— 
Let all pretenders ſhake for dread, 
And let his health go round, 

Green ſleeves, &c. 


While the examination was going on, this 
Taliſker, who was there as one of M*Leod's mi- 
litia, could not reſiſt the pleaſantry of aſking 
Kingſburgh in alluſion to his only ſong, ** Had 
ſhe green ſleeves?” Kingſburgh gave him no 
anſwer, Lady Margaret M' Donald was very 
angry at Taliſker for joking on ſuch a ſerious 
occaſion, as Kingſburgh was really in danger of 
his life —Mts, M*Kinnon added that Lady 
Margaret was quite adored in Sky, That when 
(he rode through the iſland, the people ran in 
crowds before her, and took the ſtones off the 
road, leſt her horſe ſhould ſtumble and 1 be 
4 | | wrt, 
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hurt, Her huſband, Sir Alexander, is allo re. 
membered with great regard, We were told that 
every week a hogſhead of claret was drunk at his 
table. 


| This was another day of wind and rainy but 


good cheer and good ſociety helped to beguile 
the time, I felt myſelf comſortable enough in 
the afternoon, I then thought that my laſt night's 
riot was no more than ſuch a ſocial exceſs as may 
happen without much moral blame; and recol- 

lected that ſome phyſicians maintained, that a 
fever produced' by it was, upon the whole, good 
for health: ſo different are our refleQions on the 
ſame ſubject, at different periods; and ſuch the 
excuſes with which we palliate what we know to 
be wrong. 


Monday, 29th September. 

Mr. Donald M*Leod, our original guide, who 
had parted from us at Dunvegan, joined us again 
to day. The weather was till ſo bad that we 

could not travel. I found a cloſet here, with a 
good many books, beſide thoſe that were lying 
about, Dr. Johnſon told me, he found a library 
in his toom at Taliſker ; and obſerved, that it 
was one of the remarkable things of Sky, that 
there were ſo many books in it. 

Though we had here great abundance of 
proviſions, it is remarkable that Corrichatichin 
has literally no garden: not even a turnip, a 


\ 


carrot 


. 
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carrot or a cabbage, —After dinner, we talked 
of the crooked ſpade uſed in Sky, already de- 
ſeribed, and they maintained that it was better 
than the uſual garden-ſpade, and that there was 
an att in toſſing it, by which thoſe who were ac» 
cuſtomed to it could work very eaſily with it. 
—— Nay, ſaid Dr. Johnſon, it may be uſeful 
in land where there are many ſtones to raiſe ; 
but it certainly is not a good inſtrument for 
digging good land. A man may toſs it, to be 
ſure; but he will toſs a light ſpade much better: 
its weight makes it an incumbrance, A man 
may dig any land with it; but he has no occa- 
ſon for ſuch a weight in digging good land. 
You may take a field-piece to ſhoot ſparrows 
but all the ſparrows you can bring home will 
not be worth the charge. He was quite ſoci- 
aland eaſy amongſt them and, though he drank 
no fermented liquor, toaſted Highland beauties 
with great readineſs. His conviviality engaged 


their attention to him, and vied with each other 
in crying out, with a ſtrong Celtick pronunciati- 
on, Toctor Shonſon, Toctor Shonſon, your 
health!“ 

This evening one of our married ladies, a 
lively pretty little woman, good-humouredly 
lat down upon Dr. Johnſon's knee, and, being 
encouraged by ſome of the company, 'put her 
hands * his neck, and kiſſed him. Do 
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them ſo much, that they ſeemed eager to ſhew 
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it again, ſaid he; and let us ſee who will tire 
firſt.” —He kept her on his knee for ſome time, 
while he and ſhe drank tea, He was now like a 
buck indeed. All the company were much en— 
tertained to find him ſo eaſy and pleaſant. To 
me it was highly comick, to ſee the grave phi. 

loſopher,—the Rambler, —toy ing with a High. 

land beauty — But what could he do? He 
muſt have been ſurly, and weak too, had he not 
behaved as he did. He would have been laugh- 

ed at, and not more reſpected, though les 
loved. 

He read 3 to himſelf, as he ſat in com- 
pany, a great deal of my Journal, and laid to 
me, The more J read of this, I think the more 
highly of you,” —— The gentlemen fat a long 
time at their punch, aſter he and I had retired to 
our chambers. The manner in which they were 
attended ſtruck me as ſingular ;—The bell be. 
ing broken, a ſinart lad lay on a table in the 
corner of the room, ready to ſpring up and bring 
the kettle, whenever it was wanted. They con- 
tinued drinking, and linging Erſe ſongs, til 
near five in the morning, when they all came 
into my room, where ſome of them had beds. 
Unluckily for me, they ſound a bottle of punch 
in a corner, which they drank; and Corrichi- 
tachin went for another, which they alto drank, 
They made many apologies for diſturbing me. 
I told them, that, having been kept _ by 

their 
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their mirth, I had once thoughts of getting up, 
and joining them again, Honeſt Corrichatachin 
ſaid, To have had you done fo, I would have 
given a cow.“ 


Tueſday, 28th September, 


The weather was worſe than yeſterday, I felt 
as if impriſoned. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, it was irk- 
ſome to be detained thus: yet he ſeemed to have 


leſs uneaſineſs, or more patience, than I had. 
What made our ſituation worſe here was, that we 
had no rooms that we could command ; for the 


good people had no notion that a man could have 


any occaſion but for a mere ſleeping- place; fo 
duting the day, the bed-rooms were common to 
all the houſe. Servants eat in Dr, Johnſon's 
and mine wasa kind of general rendezvous of all 
under the roof, children and dogs not excepted. 
As the gentlemen occupied the parlour, the la- 
dies had no place to ſit in, during the day, but 
Dr. Johnſon's room. I had. always ſome quiet 
time for writing in it, before he was up; and, by 
degrees, I accuſtomed the ladies to let me ſit in it 


after breakfaſt, at my Journal, without minding 


me, | | | 

Dr. Johnſon was this morning for going to ſee 
as many iſlands as we could; not recollecting the 
uncertainty of the ſeaſon, which might detain 
us in one place for many weeks. He ſaid to me 


'© have more the ſpirit of adventure than you.“ 
» 5 For 
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For my part, I was anxious to get to Mull, 


from whence we might almoſt any day reach the 


main land. 

Dr. Johnſon mentioned, that the few ancient 
Iriſh gentlemen yet remaining have the higheſt 
pride of family; that Mr. Sandford, a friend of his, 


' whoſe mother was Iriſh, told him, that O'Hara 


(who was true Iriſh, both by father and mother) 
and he, and Mr. Ponſonby, ſon to the Earl of 
Beſborough, the greateſt man of the three, but of 
an Engliſh family, went to fee one of thoſe anci- 
ent Iriſh, and that he diſtinguiſhed them thus: 
«© O'Hara, you are welcome! Mr. Sandford, 


your mother's ſon is welcome! Mr. Ponſonby, 
you may fit down.“ | 


He talked both of threſhing and thatching, 
He ſaid, it was very difficult to determine how - 
to agree with a threſner. If you pay him by 
the day's wages, he will threſh no more than he 
pleaſes; though, to be ſure, the negligence of 


a threſher is more eaſily detected than that of 
moſt labourers, becauſe he muſt always make a 


ſound while he works. If you pay him by the 
piece, by the quantity of grain which he pro- 
duces, he will threſh only while the grain comes 
freely, and, though he leaves a good deal in the 
ear, it is not worth while to threſh the ſtraw 
over again; nor can you fix him to do it (ufh- 
ciently, becauſe it is ſo difficult to prove how 
much leſs a man threſhes than he ought to do, 


Here 
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Here then is a dilemma : but, for my part, I 
would engage him by the day; I would rather 
traſt his idleneſs than his fraud.” He ſaid, a 
roof thatched with Lincolnſhire reeds would laſt 
ſeventy years, as he was informed when in that 
county; and that he told this to a great thatch- 
er in London, who faid, he believed it might 
be true, —Such are the pains that Dr. John- 
ſon takes to get the beſt information on every 
ſubject. 1 | 
He proceeded : „It is difficult for a farmer in 
England to find day-labourers, becauſe the low- 
eſt manufacturers can always get more than a 
day-labourer. It is of no conſequence how high 
the wages of manufacturers are; but it would be 
of very bad conſequence to raiſe the wages of 
thoſe who procure the immediate neceſſaries of 
life, for that would raiſe the price of proviſions, 
Here then is a problem for politicians, It is not 
reaſonable that the moſt uſeful body of men ſhould 
be the worſt paid; yet it does not appear how it 
can be ordered otherwiſe, It were to be wiſhed, 
that a mode for its being otherwiſe were found 
out. In the mean time, it is better to give tem- 
porary aſſiſtance by charitable contributions to 
poor labourers, at times when proviſions are 
high, than to raiſe their wages; becauſe, if 
wages are once raiſed, they will never get down 
ꝛgain.“ 


Happily 
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Happily the weather cleared up between one 
and two o'clock, and we got ready to depart, 
but our kind hoſt and hoſteſs would not let us 
go without taking a ſnatch, as they called it, 
which was in truth a very good dinner, While 
the punch went round, Dr, Johnſon kept a 
cloſe whiſpering conference with Mrs. M*Kin- 
non, which, however, was loud enough to let 
us hear that the ſubject of it was the particu. 
lars of Prince Charles's eſcape. The compa- 
ny were entertained and pleaſed to obſerve it. 
Upon that ſubje&t, there was ſomething conge- 
nial between the ſoul of Dr. Samuel Johnſon 
and that of an Iſle of Sky farmer's wife, lt is 
curious to ſee people, how far ſo ever removed 
from each other in the general ſyſtem of their 
lives, come cloſe together on a particular point 
which is common to each. We were metry 
with Corrichatachin, on Dr. Johnſon's whil- 
pering with his wife. She, perceiving this, hu- 
mourouſly cried, © I am in love with him, What 
is it to live and not to love?” Upon her ſay- 
ing ſomething, which I did not hear, or cannot 
recollect, he ſeized her hand eagerly, and kiſſ- 
edit, 

As we were going, the Scottiſh phraſe of 
* honeſt man! which is an expreſſion of kind- 
neſs and regard, was often and often applied by 
the company to Dr. Johnſon, I was allo treat- 
ed with much civility z and I muſt take ſome 


merit 
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merit from my aſſiduous attention to him, 
and from my contriving that he ſhall be eaſy 
wherever he goes, that he ſhall not be aſked 
twice to eat or drink any thing, (which always 
diguſts him,) that he ſhall be provided with 
water at his meals, and many ſuch little things, 
which, if not attended to, would fret him, [I 
allo may be allowed to claim ſome. merit in 
leading the converſation z I do not mean lead- 
ing, as in an orcheſtra, by playing the firſt 
fiddle z but leading as one does in examining a 
witneſs, ſtarting topicks, and making him 
purſue them, He appears to me like a great 
mill, into which a ſubject is thrown to be 
ground, It requires, indeed, fertile minds to 
furniſh materials for this mill, [ regret when» 
ever | ſee it unemployed z but ſometimes I ſeel 
myſelf quite barren, and have nothing to throw 
In,——l know not if this mill be a good figure; 
though Pope makes his mind a mill for turning 
verſes. 

We ſet out about four. Young Corrichata- 
chin went with us. We had a fine evening, and 
| arrived in good time at Oftrg, the reſidence of 
Mr. Martin M*Pherſon, miniſter of Slate. It is 
a pretty good houſe, built by his father, upon a 
ſarm near the church. We were received here 
with much kindneſs by Mr. and Mrs, M*Pher- 
ſon, and his ſiſter, Miſs M*Pherſon, who pleaſed 
Dr. Johnſon n much, by ſinging Erſe ſongs, and 


playing 
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playing on the guittar, He afterwards ſent her 

a preſent of his Raſſelas. In his bedchamber 
was a preſs ſtored with books, Greek, Latin, 
French and Engliſh, moſt of which had belong- 
ed to the father of our hoſt, the learned Dr. 
M*Pherſon ; who, though his Diſſer tations have 
been mentioned in a former page as unſatisfac- 
tory, was a man of diſtinguiſhed talents, Dr, 
Johnſon looked at a Latin paraphraſe of the ſong 
of Moſes, written by him, and publiſhed in the 
Scots Magazine for 1747, and ſaid, “ It does 
him honour ; he has a great deal of Latin, and 
good Latin.“ Dr. M*Pherſon publiſhed alſo 
in the ſame magazine, June 1739, an original 
Latin ode, which he wrote from the iſle of 
Barra, where he was miniſter for ſome years, 
It is very poetical, and exhibits a ſtriking proof 
how much all things depend upon compariſon : 
for Barra, it ſeems, appeared to him ſo much 
worſe than Sky, his natale ſolum, that he lan- 
guiſhed for its © bleſſed mountains,” and 
thought himſelf buried alive amongſt barbari- 
ans Where he was. —— My readers will proba- 
bly not be diſpleaſed to have a ſpecimen of this 
ode: 


« Hel mihl! quantos aan dolores, 

% Duin procul ſpecto Juga ter heats z 

„ Dum fers Barre ſteriles arenas 
Bolus ober ro. 


Ingemo, 
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« Ingemo, indignor, crucior, quod inter 
« Barbaros Thulen lateam colentes 


« Torpeo languens, morior ſepultus, 
„ Carcere cœco.“ 


After wiſhing for wings to fly over to his dear 


country, which was in his view, from what he 
calls Thule, as being the moſt weſtern iſle of Scot- 


land, except St. Kilda; after deſcribing the plea- 
ſures of ſociety, and the miſeries of ſolitude, he at 
laſt, with becoming propriety, has recourſe to 
the only ſure relief of thinking men, —Surſum 
corda,—the hope of a better world, and diſpoſes 
his mind to reſignation : 


« Interim fiat, tua, rex, voluntas : 

« Erigor ſurſum quoties ſubit ſpes 

« Certa migrandi Solymam ſupernam, 
« Numinis aulam.“ 


He concludes in a noble ſtrain of orthodox 


piety : 


Vita tum demum vocitanda vita eſt, 

% Tum licet gratos ſocios habere, 

« Seraphim et ſanctos 11A DBM verendam 
« Concelebrantes,” 


#Weadne/day, 29th September. 
After a very good ſleep, I roſe more refreſhed 
than I had been for ſome nights, We were 
now at but a little diſtance from the ſhore, and 
ſaw the ſea from our windows, which made our 
voyage ſeem nearer, Mr, M*Pherſon's man- 
nerg 
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ners and addreſs pleaſed us much. He appeared 
to be a man of ſuch intelligence and taſte as to be 
ſenſible of the extraordinary powers of his illuſ- 
trious gueſt, He ſaid to me, Dr, Johnſon is an 
honour to mankind, and, if the expreſſion may 
be uſed, is an honour to religion,” 

Col, who had gone yeſterday to pay a viſit at 
Camuſeroſs, joined us this morning av breakfaſt, 
Some other gentlemen alſo came to enjoy the en- 
tertainment of Dr, Johnſon's converſation. — The 
day was windy and rainy, ſo that we had juſt 
ſeized a happy interval for our journey laſt night. 
We had good entertainment here, better accom- 
modation than at Corrichatachin, and time 
enough to ourſelves, The hours ſlipped along 
imperceptibly, We talked of Shenſtone, Dr, 
Johnſon ſaid, he was a good layer-out of land, 
but would not allow him to approach excellence 
as a poet, He ſaid, he believed he had tried to 
read all his Love Paſtorals, but did not get 
through them, I repeated the ſtanza, 


She gazed as I Nowly withdrew 
My path I could hardly diſcern j 
So ſweetly ſhe bade mie adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return, 


He ſaid, that ſeems to be pretty.“ ob- 
ſerved that Shenſtone, from his ſhort maxims 
in proſe, appeared to have ſome power of 
| thinking 


of 
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thinking; but Dr. Johnſon would not allow him 
that merit, He agreed, however, with Shen- 
ſtone, that it was wrong in the brother of one of 
his correſpondents to burn his letters; * for, ſaid 
he, Shenſtone was a man whoſe correſpondence 
was an honour.“ He was this afternoon full of 
critical ſeverity, and dealt about his cenſures on 
all ſides, He ſaid, Hammond's Love Elegies 
were poor things, He ſpoke contemptuouſly of 


our lively and elegant, though too licentious, 
Lyrick bard, Hanbury Williams, and ſaid, 


4 he had no fame, but from boys who drank 


with him.“ | 
While he was in this mood, I was unfortu- 
nate enough, ſimply perhaps, but I could not 


help thinking, undeſervedly, to come within 


4 the whiff and wind of his fell ſword.“ I aſked 
him, if he had never been accuſtomed to wear 


a night-cap, He ſaid, “ No,” I aſked, if it 


was beſt not to wear one —John/on. * Sir, ! 
had this cuſtom by chance; and perhaps no 
man ſhall ever know whether it is beſt to ſleep 
with or Without a night-cap.“ Soon after- 


wards he was laughing at ſome deficiency in 


the Highlands, and ſaid, * One might as well 
go without ſhoes and ſtockings,” —Thinking 
to have a little hit at his own deficiency, | 
ventured to add, “ or without a night cap, 
fir,” But I had better have been ſilent; for 
he retorted directly, I do not ſee the 

connection 
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connection there (laughing). Nobody before 
was ever fooliſh enough to aſk whether it was 


beſt to wear a night- cap or not.— This comes 


of being a little wrong- headed.“ — He carried 
the company along with him: and yet the 
truth is, that if he had always worn a night- cap, 
as is the common practiee, and found the 
Highlanders did not wear one, he would have 
wondered at their barbarity z fo that my hit was 
fair enough. | 2 = 


Thurſday, goth September, 

There was as great a ſtorm of wind and rain 
as I have almoſt ever ſeen, which neceſſarily 
confined us to the houſe ; but we were fully 
compenſated by Dr. Johnſon's converſation. 
He ſaid, he did not grudge Burke's being the 
firſt man in the Houſe of Commons ; for he 
was the firſt man every where ; but he grudged 
that a fellow who makes no figure in company, 
and has a mind as narrow as the neck of a vi- 


negar cruet, ſhould make a figure in the Houſe 
of Commons, merely by having the knowledge 


of a few forms, and being furniſhed with a 
little occaſional information*. He told us, 
the firſt time he ſaw Dr. Young was at the 

= houſe 


* He did not mention the name of any particular perſon ; 
but thoſe who are converſant with the political world will 


probably recolle& more perſons than one to whom this obſer- 
Vation may be applied, 
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houſe of Mr. Richardſon, the author of Ca- 
riſa, He was ſent for, that the doctor might 
trad to him his Conjectures on Original mpaſi- 
tion Which he did, and Dr. Johnſon made his 
remarks z and he was ſurpriſed to find Young 
receive as novelties what he thought very come 
mon maxims. He ſaid he believed Youn 

was not a great ſcholar, nor had ſtudied regu» 
larly the art of writing z that there were very 
fine things in his Night Thoughts, though you 
could not find twenty lines together without 
ſome extravagance, He repeated two paſlages 
from his Love of Fame,—the characters of 
Brunetta and Stella, which he praiſed highly. 
He ſaid Young preſſed him much to come to 
| Wellwyn. He always intended it; but never 
went. He was ſorry when Young died. The 
cauſe of quarrel between Young and his ſon, 
he told us, was, that his ſon inſiſted Young 
ſhould turn away a clergyman's widow, who 
lived with him, and who, having acquired 
great influence over the father, was ſaucy to 

the ſon. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ſhe could not 
conceal her reſentment at him, for ſaying to 
Young, that an old man ſhould not reſign 
himſelf to the management of any body.” —1 
aſked him, if there was any improper con- 
nection between them.—** No, fir, no more 
than between two ſtatues —He was paſt four- 
ſcore, and ſhe a very coarſe woman. She read 


to 
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to him, and, I ſuppoſe, made his coffee, and 
frothed his chocolate, and did ſuch things as an 
old man wiſhes to have done for him.“ 

Dr. Dodridge being mentioned, he obſerved 
that © he was author of one of the fineſt epigrams 
in the Engliſh language. It is in Orton's Life of 
him. The ſubject is his family-motto,—Duy 
viuimus, Vivamus; which, in its primary ſignifica- 
tion, is, to be ſure, not very ſuitable to a chriſtian 
divine; but he paraphraſed it thus: 


« Live, while you live, the epicure would ſay, 

« And ſeize the pleaſures of the preſent day. 
Live, while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 

„ And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my views let both united be; 

« 11ive in p/eaſure, when I live to thee,” 


I aſked, if it was not ſtrange that government 
ſhould permit ſo many infidel writings to paſs 
without cenſure.—Fobn/on, © Sir, it is mighty 
fooliſh. It is for want of knowing their own 
power. The preſent family on the throne 
came to the crown againſt the will of nine 
tenths of the people. Whether theſe nine 
tenths were right or wrong, it is not our buſt- 
neſs now to inquire, But ſuch being the ſitua- 
tion of the Royal Family, they were glad to 
encourage all who would be their friends. 
Now you know every bad man is a Whig; 
every man who has looſe notions. The church 
was all againſt this family. They were, p [ 
| . . a), 


illand.“—He was, 
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fay, glad to encourage any friends ; and there- 


fore, ſince their acceſſion, there is no inſtance 


of any man being kept back on account of his 
bad principles; and hence this inundation of 
impiety.” I obſerved that Mr. Hume, ſome of 
whoſe writings were very unfavourable to reli- 
gion, was however a Tory. —Johnſon. Sir, 
Hume is a Tory by chance, as being a S:otch- 
man; but not upon a principle of duty; for 
he has no principle. If he is any thing, he is 


a Hobbiſt.” 


There was ſomething not quite ſerene in his 
humour to-night, after ſupper; for he ſpoke. 
of haſtening away to London, without ſtopping 
much at Edinburgh, I reminded him, that he 
had General Oughton and many others to ſee, 
— Johnſon. ** Nay, I ſhall neither go in jeſt, 
nor ſtay in jeſt. I ſhall do what is fit.” —2Bo/- 
well. Aye, fir ; but all I deſire is, that you 


will let me tell you when it is fit.” — Fobn/on. 


“Sir, I ſhall not conſult you.“ — Boſwell. If 
you are to run away from us, as ſoon as you 
get looſe, we will keep you confined in an 
however, on the whole, 
very good company. Mr. Donald M*Leod 
expreſſed very well the gradual impreſſion made 
by Dr. Johnſon on thoſe who are ſo fortunate as 
to obtain his acquaintance, * When you ſee 
him firſt, you are ſtruck with aweful reve- 
rence; 
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rence ;—then you admire him ;—and then you 
love him cordially.” 
1. read this evening ſome part of Voltaire's Hif- 
tory of the War in 1741, and of Lord Kaimes 
againſt Hereditary Indefeaſible Right. This is 
a very flight circumſtance, with which I ſhould 
not trouble my reader, but for the ſake of ob- 
ſerving, that every man ſhould keep minutes of 
whatever he reads, Every circumſtance of his 
ſtudies ſhould be recorded; what books he has 
conſulted ; how much of them he has read; at 
what times ; how often the fame authors ; and 
what opinions he formed of them, at different 
periods of his life. Such an account would much 
illuſtrate the hiſtory of his mind. 


Friday, 1} October. 
I ſhewed to Dr. Johnſon verſes in a magazine, 
on his Dictionary, compoſed of uncommon words 
taken from it : 


Little of Anthropopathy has he,” &c. 


He read a few of them, and ſaid, © I am not 
anſwerable for all the words in my Dictionary.” 
I told him, that Garrick kept a book of all 
who had either praiſed or abuſed him. On the 
ſubje& of his own reputation, he ſaid, © Now 
that I ſee it has been ſo current a topick, I wiſh 
J had done ſo too; but it could not well be 
done now, as ſo many things are ſcattered in 

news- 
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news-papers.”—He ſaid, he was angry at 2 


boy of Oxford, who wrote in his defence 


againſt Kenrick ; becauſe it was doing him 
hurt to anſwer Kenrick. He was told after- 
wards, the boy was to come to him to aſk a 
favour, He firſt thought to treat him rudely, 
on account of his meddling in that buſineſs , 

but then he conſidered, he had meant to do 
him all the ſervice in his power, and he took 
another reſolution ; he told him he would do 
what he could for him, and did ſo; and the 
boy was ſatisfied; He ſaid, he did not know 
how his pamphlet was done, as he had read very 
little of it. The boy made a good figure at Ox- 


ford, but died. He remarked, that attacks on 


akon did them much en « A man who 
tells me my play 1s very, bad, is leſs my enemy 
than he who lets it die in ſilence. A man, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be talked of, is much 
helped by being attacked.” —Garrick, I ob- 
ſerved, had been often ſo helped. —TJobnſon, 
* Yes, ſir; though Garrick had more opportu- 
nities than almoſt any man, to keep the publick 
in mind of him, by exhibiting himſelf to ſuch 
numbers, he would not have had ſo much repu- 
tation, had he not been ſo much attacked. 
Every attack produces a defence; and ſo at- 
tention 1s engaged. There 1s no ſport in mere 
praiſe, when people are all of a mind. Be, 
well. Then Hume is not the worſe for 
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Beattie has confuted him, I do not ſay, but 
that there may be ſome attacks which will hurt 
an author. Though Hume ſuffered from Beat. 


tie, he was the better for other attacks,” (He 


certainly could not include in that number thoſe 
of Dr. Adams, and Mr. Tytler.)—Bojwell 
“ Goldſmith is the better for attacks“ 
Jobnſon. Yes, fir, but he does not think 6 


yet. When Goldſmith and I publiſhed, each 


of us ſomething, at the ſame time, we were 

iven to underſtand that we might review each 
other. Goldſmith was for accepting the offer, 
I ſaid, No; ſet Reviewers at defiance.—It was 
ſaid to old Bentley, upon the attacks againſt 
him, Why, they'll write you down.“ No, 
ſir, he replied ; depend upon it, no man was 


ever written down but by himſelf.” He ob- 


ſerved to me afterwards, that the advantages 
authors derive from attacks, were chiefly in 
ſubjects of taſte, where you cannot confute, as 
ſo much may be ſaid on either ſide.— He told 
me he did not know who was the author of the 
Adventures of a Guinea, but that the bookſeller 
had ſent the firſt volume to him in manuſcript, 


to have his opinion if it ſhould be printed; 


and he thought it ſhould. 
The weather being now ſomewhat better, 


Mr. James M*Donald, factor to Sir Alexander 


M' Donald in Slate, inſiſted that all the com- 
: pany 
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pany at Oſtig ſhould go to the houſe at Armi- 
dale, which Sir Alexander had left, havin 


gone with his lady to Edinburgh, and be his 
gueſts, till we had an opportunity of ſailing to 
Mull. We accordingly got there to dinner; 
aud paſſed our day very chearfully, being no 
leſs than fourteen in number, 


Saturday, 2d October. 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid, * that a Chief and his Lady 


ſhould make their houſe like a court, They 
ſhould have a certain number of the gentlemen's 


daughters to receive their education in the fa- 
mily, to learn paſtry and ſuch things from the 
houſekeeper, and manners from my lady, 
That was the way in the great families in 
Wales; at Lady Saliſbury's, Mrs. Thrale's 


grandmother, and at Lady Philips's. I di- 


ſtinguiſh the families by the ladies, as I 
ſpeak of what was properly their province. 


There were always ſix young ladies at Sir John 


Philips's : when one was married, her place 
was filled up. There was a large ſchool- -room, 


where they learnt needle-work and other 
things.“ I obſerved, that, at ſome courts in 


Germany, there were academies for the pages, 
who are the ſons of gentlemen, and receive their 
education without any expence to their pa- 
rents. Dr, Johnſon ſaid, that manners were 
beſt learnt at thoſe courts. ** You are admitted 
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with great facility to the prince's company, and 
yet muſt treat him with great reſpect. At a 
great court, you are at ſuch a diſtance that 
you get no good.” —I ſaid, Very true: a 
man ſees the court of Verſailles, as if he ſaw it 
on a theatre.” —He ſaid, * The beſt book that 
ever was written upon good-breeding, II Corteg. 
giano, by Caſtiglione, grew up at the little court 
of Urbino, and you ſhould read it.“ —I am 
lad always to have his opinion of books. At 
Nur M Pherſon's, he commended W pithy's Cm. 
mentary, and ſaid, he had heard him called rather 
lax; but he did not perceive it. He had looked 
at a novel, called The Man of the World, at 
Raſay, but thought there was nothing in it, 
He ſaid to-day, while reading my Journal, 
„ This will be a great treaſure to us ſome years 
hence,” e 
Talking of a very penurious gentleman of 
our acquaintance, he obſerved, that he exceeded 
L' Avare in the play, I concurred with him, 
and remarked that he would do well, if intro- 
duced in one of Foote's farces; that the beſt 
way to get it done, would be to bring Foote to 
be entertained at his houſe for a week, and 
then it would be facit indignatio.— Jh. 
« Sir, I wiſh he had him, I, who have eat his 
bread, will not give him to him; but I ſhould 
be glad he came honeſtly by him,” 


He 


N E ; 

He ſaid, he was angry at Thrale, for ſitting 
at General Oglethorpe's without ſpeaking. 
He cenſured a man for degrading himſelf to a 
non- entity. I obſerved, that Goldſmith was 
on the other extreme; for he ſpoke at all ven- 
tures —John/ſon, © Yes, ſaid he; Goldſmith, 
rather than not ſpeak, will talk of what he 
knows himſelf to be ignorant, which can only 
end in expoſing him.“ —“ I wonder, ſaid I, 


il he feels that he expoſes himſelf. If he was 


with two taylors'—** Or with two founders,” 


ſaid Dr. Johnſon, (interrupting me,) he would 


fall a talking on the method of making can- 
non, though both of them would ſoon ſee that 
he did not know what metal a cannon is made 
of,”—We were very ſocial and merry in his 
room this forenoon. In the evening the com- 
pany danced as uſual, We performed, with 
much activity, a dance which, I ſuppoſe, the emi- 
gration from Sky has occaſioned, They call it 
America, Each of the couples, after the common 
involutions - and evolutions, ſycceſſively whirls 
round in a circle, till all are in motion; and the 
dance ſeems intended to ſhew how emigration 
catches, till a whole neighbourhood is ſet afloat, 
Mrs. M'Kinnon told me, that laſt year when 
a ſhip (uiled from Portree for America, the peo- 
ple on ſhore were almoſt diſtracted when they 
ſaw their relations go off; they lay down on 
the ground, tumbled, and tore the graſs = 

their 
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their teeth.— This year there was not a tear 


ſhed, The people on ſhore ſeemed to think that 
they would ſoon follow. This indifference is a 
mortal ſign for the country, 

We danced to-night to the muſick of the 
bagpipe, which made us beat the ground with 


prodigious force, I thought it better to en- 
deavour to conciliate the Kindneſs of the 
people of Sky, by joining heartily in their 
amuſements, than to play the abſtract ſcholar, 
1 looked on this Tour to the Hebrides as a 
copartnerſnip between Dr, Johnſon and me, 
Each was to do all he could to promote its ſuc. 
ceſs; and I have ſome reaſon to flatter myſelf, 
that my gayer exertions were of ſervice to us, 
Dr. Johnſon's immenſe fund of knowledge and 
wit was a wonderful ſource of admiration and 
delight to them; but they had it only at times; 
and they required to have the intervals agreeably | 
filled up, and even little elucidations of his 
learned text. I was alſo fortunate enough fre- 
quently to draw him forth to talk; when he 
would otherwiſe have been ſilent. The fountain 
was at times locked up, till I opened the ſpring, 
It was curious to hear the Hebridians, when 
any diſpute happened while he was out of the 
room, ſaying, * Stay till Dr. Johnſon comes: 
ſay that to him“ 
Yeſterday Dr, Johnſon ſaid, I cannot but 
laugh, to * of myſelf roving among the 


* 
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Hebrides at ſixty, I wonder where I ſhall rove 
at fourſcore l' This evening he diſputed the 
truth of what is ſaid, as to the people of St, 
Kilda catching cold whenever ſtrangers come, 
«4 How can there, ſaid he, be a phyſical effe& 
without a phyſical cauſe ?“ - He added, laugh- 
ing, ** the arrival of a ſhip full of of ſtrangers 
would kill them; for if one ſtranger gives them 
one cold, two ſtrangers muſt give them two 
colds; and fo in proportion.“ -I wondered to 
hear him ridicule this, as he had praiſed 
M' Aulay for putting it in his book; ſaying 
that it was manly in him to tell a fact, however 
ſtrange, if he himſelf believed it. He ſaid, the 
evidence was not adequate to the improbability 
of the thing; that if a phyſician, rather diſpoſed 
to be incredulous, ſhould go to St. Kilda, and 
report the fact, then he would begin to look 
about him, They ſaid, it was annually proved 
by M*Leod's ſteward, on whoſe arrival all the 
inhabitants caught cold. He jocularly re- 
marked, the ſteward always comes to de- 
mand ſomething from them; and ſo they fall a 
coughing, | ſuppoſe the people in Sky all take 
a cold, when (naming a certain per- 
| fon) comes. They ſaid, he came only in ſum- 
mer. Jobnſon. That is out of tenderneſs to 
you. Bad weather and he, at the ſame time, 
would be too much.“ 


Sunday, 
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FSsunday, 3d October. 

Joſeph reported that the wind was ſtill againſt 
us. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, * A wind, or not a 
wind ? that is the queſtion ; for he can amuſe 
himſelf at times with a little play of words, or 
rather of ſentences, ' I remember when he turn. 
ed his cup at Aberbrothick, where we drank 
tea, he muttered, Claudite jam rivos, pueri. 1 
muſt again and again apologize to faſtidious 
readers, for recording ſuch minute particulars, 
They prove the ſcrupulous fidelity of my Jour- 
nal. Dr, Johnſon ſaid it was a very exact pie. 
ture of a portion of his life. 

While we were chatting in the indolent tile 
of men who were to ſtay here all this day at 
leaſt, we were ſuddenly rouſed by being told 
that the wind was fair, that a little fleet of 
herring buſſes was paſſing by for Mull, and 
that Mr, Simpſon's veſſel was about to ſail. 
Hugh M' Donald, the ſkipper, came to us, and 
was impatient that we ſhould get ready, which 
we ſoon did. Dr. Johnſon, with compoſure 
and ſolemnity, repeated the obſervation of 
Epictetus, that, as man has the voyage of 
death before him, — whatever may be his em- 
ployment, he ſhould be ready at the maſter's 
call; and an old man ſhould never be far from 
the ſhore, leſt he ſhould not be able to get 
himſelf ready.“ He rode, and I and the other 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen walked, about an Engliſh mile to 
the ſhore, where the veſſel lay, Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, he ſhould never forget Sky, and returned 


thanks for all civilities We were carried to 


the veſſel in a ſmall boat which ſhe had, and 
we ſet ſail very briſkly about one o'clock, I 
was much pleaſed with the motion for many 
hours. Dr. Johnſon grew ſick, and retired un- 
der cover, as it rained a good deal, I kept 
above, that I might have freſh air, and finding 
myſelf not affected by the motion of the veſſel, 
1 in being a ſtout ſeaman, while Dr. 
Johnſon was quite in a ſtate of annihilation. 
But I was ſoon humbled ; for after imagining 
that I could go with ok to America or the 
Eaſt-Indies, I became very ſick, but kept above 
board, though it rained hard, 

As we had been detained fo long in Sky by 
bad weather, we gave up the ſcheme that Col 
had planned for us of viſiting ſeveral iſlands, 
and contented ourſelves with the proſpect of 
ſeeing Mull, and Icolmkill, and ename 
which lie near to it. 

Mr. Simpſon was ſanguine in his hopes for 
a while, the wind being fair for us. He ſaid 
he would land us at Icolmkill that night. But 
when the wind failed, it was reſolved we ſhould 
make for the Sound of Mull, and land in the 


harbour of Tobermorie. We kept near the five 
herring veſſels ſor ſome time ; but afterwards 


four 
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four of them got before us, and one little 
wherry fell behind us. When we got in full 
view of the point of Ardnamurchan, the wing 
changed, and was directly againſt our getting 
into the ſound, We were then obliged to tack, 
and get forward in that tedious manner, As 
we advanced, the ſtorm grew greater, and the 
ſea very rough. Col then began to talk of 
making for Egg, or Canna, or his own iſland. 
Our ſkipper ſaid, he would get us into the 
Sound, Having ſtruggled for this a good 
while in vain, he ſaid, he would puſh forward 
till we were near the land of Mull, where we 
might caſt anchor, and lie till the morning, 
for although, before this, there had been a good 
moon, and I had pretty diſtinctly ſeen not only 
the land of Mull, but up the Sound, and the 
country of Morven as at one end of it, the 
night was now grown very dark, Our crew 
conſiſted of one M*Donald, our ſkipper, and 
two ſailors, one of whom had but one eye; 
Mr, Simpſon himſelf, Col, and Hugh M Donald 
his ſervant, all helped, Simpſon ſaid, he would 
willingly go for Col, if young Col or his ſer- 
vant would undeitake to pilot us to a harbour; 
but, as the iſland is low land, it was dangerous 
to run upon it in the dark, Col and his ſer- 
vant appeared a little dubious, The ſcheme 
of running for Canna ſeemed then to be em- 
braced ; but Canna was ten leagues off, all * 
| 0 
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of our way; and they were afraid to attempt 


the harbour of Egg. All theſe different plans 
were ſueceſſively in agitation. The old ſkipper 
ſtill tried to make for the land of Mull; but 
then it was conſidered that there was no place 


there where we could anchor in ſafety. Much 


time was loſt in ſtriving againſt the ſtorm. At 
Jaſt it became ſo rough, and threatened to be 
ſo much worſe, that Col and his ſervant took 
more courage, and ſaid they would undertake 
to hit one of the harbours in Col.—** Then 
let us run for it in God's name,” ſaid the 
ſkipper ; and inſtantly we turned towards it. 
The little wherry which had fallen behind us, 
had hard work, The maſter begged that, if 
we made for Col, we ſhould put out a light to 


him. Accordingly one of the ſailors waved a 


glowing peat for ſome time, The various diffi- 
culties that were ſtarted, gave me a good deal 
of apprehenſion, from which I was relieved, 


when I found we were to run for a harbour be- 


fore the wind, But my relief was but of ſhort 
duration; for I ſoon heard that our ſails were 
very bad, and were in danger of being torn 
in pieces, in which caſe we ſhould be driven 
upon the rocky ſhore of Col, It was very dark 
indeed, and there was a heavy and inceſſant 
rain, The ſparks of the burning peat flew ſo 
much ahout, that I dreaded the veſſel might 


take fire, Then, as Col was a ſportſman, and 


had 
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had powder on board, I figured that we might 
be blown up. Simpſon and he both appeared a 
little frightened, which made me more ſo 
and the perpetual talking, or rather ſhouting, 
which was carried on in Erſe, alarmed me till 
more, A man is always ſuſpicious of what ig 
ſaying in an unknown tongue; and if fear be 
his paſſion at the time, he grows more afraid, 
Our veſſel often lay ſo much on one ſide, that 

I trembled leſt ſhe ſhould be overſet; and in. 
deed they told me afterwards, that they had 
run her ſometimes to within an inch of the 
water, fo anxious were they to make what haſte 
they could before the night ſhould be worſe, 1 
now ſaw what I never ſaw before, a prodigious 
ſea, with immenſe billows coming upon a 
veſſel, ſo as that it ſeemed hardly poſſible to 
eſcape. There was ſomething grandly horrible 
in the fight, I am glad I have ſeen it once. 
Amidft all theſe terrifying circumſtances, I en- 
deavoured to compoſe my mind, It was not 
ealy to do it; for all the ſtories that I had 
heard of the dangerous ſailing among the 
Hebrides, - which is proverbial, came full upon 
my recollection. When I thought of thoſe who 
were deareſt to me, and would ſuffer ſeverely, 
ſhould I be loſt, I upbraided myſelf, as not 
having a ſufficient cauſe for putting myſelf in 
ſuch danger. Piety afforded me comfort; yet 

I was diſturbed by the objections that have 
| been 
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been made againſt a particular providence, and 


by the arguments of thoſe who maintain that it 
ig in Vain to hope that the petitions of an indi- 
vidual, or even of congregations, can have any 
influence with the Deity z objections which have 
been often made, and which Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth has lately revived, in his Preface to the 
Voyages to the South Seas; but Dr, Ogden's 
excellent doctrine on the efficacy of interceſlion, 
r OS ö 32 
It was half an hour after eleven before we 
ſet ourſelves in the courſe for Col. As I ſaw 
them all buſy doing ſomething, I aſked Col, 
with much earneſtneſs, what J could do, He, 
with a happy readineſs, put into my hand a 
rope, which was fixed to the top of one of the 
maſts, and told me to hold it till he bid me 
pull, If 1 had conſidered the matter, I might 


have ſeen that this could not be of the leaſt 


ſervice; but his object was: ta keep me out of 
the way of thoſe who were. buſy working the 
veſſel, and at the ſame time to divert my fear, 
by employing me, and making me think that I 
was of uſe. Thus did I ſtand firm to my poſt, 
while the wind and rain beat upon me, always 

expecting a call to pull my rope, | 
The man with one eye ſteered ; old M*Do- 
nald, and Col and his ſervant, lay upon the 
fore-caſtle, looking ſharp out for the harbour. 
It was neceſſary to carry much cloth, as they 
termed 
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termed it, that is to ſay, much ſail, in order to 
keep the veſſel off the ſhore of Col. This made 
violent plunging in a rough ſea, At laſt they 
ſpied the harbour of Lochiern, and Col cried, 
Thank Gop, we are ſafe!” We ran up till 
we were oppoſite to it, and ſoon afterwards we 
got into it, and caſt anchor, 

Dr. Johnſon had all this time been quiet and 
unconcerned. He had laid down on one of 
the beds, and having got free from ſickneſs, was 
ſatisfied, The truth is, he knew nothing all 
this while of the danger we were in; but fear- 
leſs and unconcerned, might have ſaid, in the 
words which he has choſen for the motto to his 
Rambler. 


Quo me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor hoſpes, 


Once, during the doubtful conſultations, he 
aſked whither we were going; and upon being 
told that it was not certain whether to Mull or 
Col, he cried, © Col for my money!“ -I now 
went down, with Col and Mr. Simpſon, to viſit 
him, He was lying in philoſophick tranquil- 
lity, with a greyhound of Col's at his back, 
keeping him warm, Col is quite the Juvenis 
qui gaudet canibus, He had, when we left Ta- 
liſker, two greyhounds, two terriers, a pointer, 
and a large Newfoundland water-dog. He loſt 
one of his terriers by the road, but had till 
five dogs with him, I was very ill, and very 


deſirous to get to ſhore, When I was — 
| that 
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that we could not land that night, as the ſtorm 
had now increaſed, I looked ſo miſerably, as Col 


has made the Frenchman ſay of the Engliſh 
| ſoldiers, when ſcantily dieted, ** Piteous they 
will look, like drowned mice]! might, I believe, 
have been well applied to me. There was in 
the harbour, before us, a Campbelltown veſſel, 
the Betty, Kenneth Moriſon maſter, taking in 
kelp, and bound for Ireland. We ſent our boat 
to beg beds for two gentlemen, and that the 
maſter would ſend his boat, which was larger 
than ours, He accordingly did fo, and Col 
and I were accommodated in his veſſel till the 
warning. 


— 


Monday, 4th October. 
About eight o'clock we went in the boat to 
Mr, Simpſon's veſſel, and took in Dr. Johnſon, 
He was quite well, "though he had taſted no- 
thing but a diſh of tea ſince Saturday night, 
On our expreſſing ſome ſurprize at this, he 
ſaid, that, when he lodged in the Temple, 


for two days at a time, during which he had 
gone about viſiting, though not at the hourg of 
dinner or ſupper, that he had drank tea, but 
eat no bread; that this was no intentional faſt» 


ng, but happened juſt in the courſe of a literary 
| e.“ 


afterwards n me, that what Shakſpeare 


and had no regular ſyſtem of life, he had faſted 


| There | 
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There was a little miſerable publick-houſe 
cloſe upon the ſhore, to which we ſhould have 
gone, had we landed laſt night : but this morn. 
ing Col reſolved to take us directly to the houſe 
of Captain Lauchlan M' Lean, a deſcendant of 
his family, who had acquired a fortune in the 
Eaſt- Indies, and taken a farm in Col. We had 
about an Engliſh mile to go to it. Col and 
Joſeph, and ſome others, ran to ſome little 
horſes, called here She/ties, that were running 
wild on a heath, and catched one of them, We 
had a ſaddle with us, Which was clapped upon 
it, and a ſtraw halter was put on its head, Dr, 
Johnſon was then mounted, and Joſeph very 
Nowly and gravely led the horſe, I ſaid to Dr, 
Johnſon, * I wiſh, fir, he club ſaw you in this 
attitude “.“ 

It was a very heavy rain, and I was wet to 
the ſkin, Captain M'Lean had but a poor 
temporary houſe, or rather hut; however, it 
was a very good haven to us. There was a 
blazing peat-fire, and Mrs, M*Lean, daughter 
of the miniſter of the pariſh, got us tea, | felt 
ſtill the motion of the ſea, Dr, Johnſon ſaid, 

it 


* This curious exhibition may perhaps remind ſome of 


my readers of the ludicrous lines, made during Sir Robert 
Walpole's adminiſtration, on Mr. George (afterwards, Lord) 
Littleton, though the figures of the two perſonages mult be 
allowed to be very ditferent : 

« But who is this aſtride the pony ; ; 

« So long, ſo lean, ſo lank, ſo bony ?— 

Dat be de great orator, Littletony.” 


— £8 „ 
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it was not imagination, but a continuation of mo- 
tion in the fluids, like that of the (ea itſelf after 
the ſtorm is over. 
There were ſome books on the board which 
ſerved as a chimney-piece, Dr. Johnſon took 
up Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times. He ſaid, 
The firſt part of it is one of the moſt enter- 
taining books in the Engliſh language; it is 
quite dramatick: while he went about every 
where, ſaw every where, and heard every where, 
By the firſt part, I mean ſo far as it ap- 
pears that Burnet himſelf was actually en- 
gaged in What he has told z and this may be 
ealily diſtinguiſhed,” Captain M'Lean cenſured 
Burnet, for his high praiſe of Lauderdale in a 
dedication, when he ſhews him in his hiſtory to 
have been ſo bad a man,-Jobn/on, I do not 
myſelf think that a man ſhould ſay in a dedica- 
tion what he could not ſay in a hiſtory, How- 
ever, allowance ſhould be made ; for there is a 
great difference, The known ſtyle of a dedi- 
cation is flattery : it profeſſes to flatter, There 
1s the ſame difference between what a man ſays 
ina dedication, and what he ſays in a hiſtory, 
as between a lawyer's pleading a cauſe and re- 
porting it.“ N 

The day paſſed away pleaſantly enough. 
The wind became fair for Mull in the evening, 
and Mr. Simpſon reſolved to ſail next morning: 
but, having been thrown into the iſland of Col, 
As. — 


» 
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we were unwilling to leave it unexamined, eſpe. 
cially as we conſidered that the Campbeltown 


veſſel would ſail for Mull in a day or two; and 


therefore we determined to ſtay, 


| Tueſday, 5th Oaber. 


I roſe, and wrote my Journal till about nine; 


and then went to Dr. Johnſon, who fat up in 
bed, and talked and laughed, I ſaid, it was 
curious to look back ten years, to the time 


When we firſt thought of viſiting the Hebrides, 


How diſtant and improbable the ſcheme then 
appeared! Yet here we were actually among 
them.—“ Sir, ſaid he, people may come to do 
any thing almoſt, by talking of it. I really 
believe, I could talk myſelf into building a 
houſe upon iſland Iſa, though I ſhould probably 
never come back again to ſee it. I could ea- 
fily perſuade Reynolds to do it; and there 


would be no great ſin in perſuading him to do 


it. Sir, he would reaſon thus: What will it 
colt me to be there once in two or three ſum- 


mers? — Why, perhaps, five hundred pounds; 
and what is that, in compariſon of having a 


fine retreat, to which a man can go, or to 


which he can ſend a friend *” He would never 
find out that he may have this within twenty 
miles of London. — Then I would tell him, 


that he may marry one of the Miſs M*Leods, 
a lady of great . it is ſurpriſing 
how 
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how people will go to a diſtance ſor what they 
may have at home, I knew a lady who came 
up from Lincolnſhire to Knightſbridge with one 
of her daughters, and gave five guincas a week 
for a lodging and a warm bath; that is, mere 
warm water, That, you know, could not be had 
in Lincolnſhire ! She ſaid, it was made either 
too hot or too cold there.” 

After breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon and I, and Jo- 
ſeph, mounted horſes, and Col and the captain 
walked with us about a ſhort mile acrols the 
iſland, We paid a viſit to the Reverend- Mr. 
Hector M*Lean. His pariſh conliſts of the 
iſlands of Col and Tyr-yi, He was about ſe- 
venty ſeven years of age, a decent eccleſiaſtick, 
drefled in a full ſuit of black, and a black wig. 
He appeared like a Dutch paſtor, or one of the 
aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter. Dr. John- 
fon obſerved to me afterwards, that he was a 
fine old man, and was as well-dreſſed, and had 
as much dignity in his appearance as the dean 
of a cathedral, We were told, that he had a 
valuable library, though but poor accommo- 
dation for it, being obliged to keep his books 
in large cheſts, It was curious to ſee him and 
Dr. Johnſon together. Neither of them heard 
very diſtinctly; ſo each of them talked in his 
own way, and at the ſame time. Mr, M*Lean 
laid, he had a Confutation of Bayle, by Leib- 
nitz.— Johnſon. A confutation of Bayle, fir ! 

| Aa 2 What 
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What part of Bayle do you mean? The greateſt 
part of his writings is not confutable : it is hiſto- 
rical and critical.” - Mr. M*Lean faid, “ the ir- 
religious part ;'* and proceeded to talk of Leib- 
nitz's controverſy with Clarke, calling Leibnitz a 
great man,—Jobn/ſon, + Why, fir, Leibnitz: 
perſiſted in affirming that Newton called ſpace 
ſenſorium numinis, notwithſtanding he was cor- 
rected, and deſired to obſerve that Newton's 
words were Qu As 1 ſenſorium numinis. No, fir, 
Leibnitz was as paltry a fellow as I know. Out 
of reſpect to Queen Caroline, who e 


him, Clarke treated him too well.” 


During the time that Dr. Johnſon was thus 
going on, the old miniſter was ſtanding with his 
back to the fire, creſting up erect, pulling down 
the front of his perriwig, and talking what a 
great man Leibnitz was, To give an idea of 
the ſcene, would require a page with two co- 
lumns ; but it ought rather to be repreſented 
by two good players. The old gentleman ſaid, 
Clarke was very wicked, for going fo much 
into the Arian ſyſtem, «] will not ſay he was 
wicked, ſaid Dr. Johnſon ; he might be miſ- 
taken.“ M Lean. He was wicked, to ſhut. 
his eyes againſt the Scriptures ; and worthy 
men in England have ſince confuted him to all 
intents and purpoſes. '——Fobnſon. % know not 
who has confuted him to all intents and purpoſes.” 
—Here again there was a double talking, each 

continuing 


„ W 
continuing to maintain his own argument, with- 1 
out hearing exactly what the other ſaid. 

I regretted that Dr. Johnſon did not prac- 
tice the art of accommodating himſelf to dif- 
ferent ſorts of people. Had he been ſofter 
with this venerable old man, we might have 
had more converſation ; but his forcible ſpirit, 
and impetuoſity of manner, may be ſaid to 
ſpare neither ſex nor age. I have ſeen even 
Mrs. Thrale ſtunned ; but I have often main- 
tained, that it is better he ſhould retain his 
own manner. Pliability of addrefs I conceive 
to be inconſiſtent with that majeſtick power of 
mind which he poſſeſſes, and which produces 
ſuch noble effects. A lofty oak will not bend 
like a ſupple willow. 

He told me afterwards, he liked firmneſs in 
an old man, and was pleaſed to fee Mr, M'Lean 
ſo orthodox. ** At his age, it is too late for a 

man to be aſking himſelf queſtions as to his 
belief.“ 

| We rode to the northern part of the iſland, 

: where we ſaw the ruins of a church or chapel. 
T We then proceeded to a place called Griſlipol, 

V or the rough Pool. 

I At Griſſipol we found a good farm-houſe, 

"Xt belonging to the Laird of Col, and poſleſſed 
” by Mr. M*Sweyn. On the beach here there is 

h a ſingular variety of curious ſtones. I picked 

1g up one very like a ſmall cucumber. * 

Je, 
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bye, Dr. Johnſon told me, that Gay's line in 
the Peggar's Opera, As men ſhould ſerve a 
cucumber, &c.” has no waggiſh meaning, with 


reference to men flinging away cucumbers as 


too cooling, which ſome have thought; for it has 
been a common ſaying of phyticians in Eng. 
land, that a cucumber ſhould be well ſliced, 
and dreſſed with pepper and vinegar, and then 
thrown out, as good for nothing —Mr, 
1 s predeceſſors had been in Sky from 

a very remote period, upon the eſtate belong: 
ing to M*L-od ; probably before M.Leod 
had it. The name is certainly Not wegian, 
from Sueno, King of Norway. This Mr. 


 M*Sweyn left Sky upon the late M*Leod's 


raiſing his rents. He then got this farm from 
Col. 5 

He appeared to be near fourſcore; but 
looked as freſh, and was as ſtrong, as a man 
of fifty, His ſon Hugh looked older; and, as 


Dr. Johnſon obſerved, had more the manners 


of an old man than he. 1 had often heard of 
ſach inſtances, but never ſaw one before. 
Mrs. M*Sweyn was a decent old gentlewoman. 
She was dreſſed in tartan, and could ſpeak no- 
thing but Erſe. She ſaid, ſhe had taught Sir 
James M*<Donald Erſe, and would teach me 
toon. I could now ſing a verſe of the ſong, 
Hatyin feam'eri, made in honour of Allan, ihe 


famous Captain of Clanranald, who fell at 
__ Sherit- 
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| Sherrif-muir, and of whom his ſervant, who lay 


on the field watching his dead body, being aſked 


next day who that was, anſwered, + He was a 
man yeſterday.” 


We were entertained here with a primitive 
heartineſs. W hiſky was ſerved round in a 


ſhell, according to the ancient Highland cuſ- 
tom. Dr. Johnſon would not partake of it; 


but, being deſirous to do honour to the modes 
« of other times,” drank ſome water out of the 
ſhell. 

In the forenoon Dr. Johnſon ſaid, * it would 
require- great reſignation to live in one of theſe 
iſlands.” — Boſwell, © I don't know, fir ; I have 


felt myſelf at times, in a ſtate of almoſt mere 


phyſical exiſtence, ſatisfied to eat, drink and ſleep, 
and walk about, and enjoy my own thoughts; 
and I can figure a continuation of this. —Fohy- 
fon. Aye, fir ; but if you were ſhut up here, 
your own thoughts would torment you : you 
would think of Edinburgh or London, and that 
you could not be there.” 

We ſet out after dinner for Breacacha, the 
family ſeat of the Laird of Col, accompanied 
by the young laird, who had now got a horſe, 
and by the younger Mr. M*Sweyn, whoſe wife 
had gone thither before us, to prepare every 


thing for our reception, the Jaird and his 


family being abſent at Aberdeen. It is called 
Breacacha, or the Spotted Field; becauſe in 
ſummer 


— — — 
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ſummer it is enamelled with clover and daiſies, 
as young Col told me. We paſſed by a place 
where there is a very large ſtone, I may call it a 


rock; a vaſt weight for Ajax.“ The tradi- 
tion is, that a giant threw ſuch another ſtone at 
his miſtreſs up to the top of a hill at a ſmall diſ. 


tance ; and that ſhe, in return, threw this maſs 
down to him. It was all in ſport. 


Malo me petit laſciva puella. 


As we advanced, we came to a large extent of 
plain ground. I had not ſeen ſuch a place for a 
long time. Col and I took a gallop upon it by 


way of race. It was very refreſhing to me, after 
having been ſo long taking ſhort ſteps in hilly 


countries. It was like ſtretching a man's legs 
after being cramped in a ſhort bed, We alſo 
paſſed cloſe by a large extent of ſand hills, near 
two miles ſquare, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, * he never 
had the image before. It was horrible, if bar- 
renneſs and danger could be fo.” I heard him, 
after we were in the houſe of Breacacha, repeat- 
ing to himſelf, as he walked about the room, 


“And, ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind, dies.“ 


Probably he had been thinking of the whole 
of the ſimile in Cato, of which that is the con- 
eluding line: the ſandy deſart had ſtruck him 
ſo ſtrongly. The ſand has of late been blown 


over 
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over a good deal of meadow and the people 
of the iſland ſay, that their fathers remembered 
much of the ſpace which is now covered with 
ſand, to have been under tillage. Col's houſe is 
ſituated on a bay called Breacacha Bay. We 
found here a neat new-built gentleman's houſe, 
better than any we had been in ſince we were at 
Lord Errol's. Dr, Johnſon reliſhed it much at 
firſt, but ſoon remarked to me, that there was 
nothing becoming a Chief about it: it was a 
mere tradeſman's box,” He ſeemed quite at 
home, and no longer found any difficulty in uſing 
the Highland addreſs; for as ſoon as we arrived, 
he ſaid, with a ſpirited familiarity, “ Now Col, 
if you could get us a diſh of tea. Dr. John- 
ſon and | had each an excellent bed room. We 
had a diſpute which of us had the beſt curtains, 
His were rather the beſt, being of linen; but J 
inſiſted that my bed had the beſt poſts, which was 
- undeniable, ** Well, ſaid he; if you bave the 
beſt e, ,we will have you tied to them, and 
whipped.” I mention this ſlight circumſtance, 
only to ſhew how ready he is, even in mere tri- 
fles, to get the better of his antagoniſt, by. plac- 
ing him in a ludicrous view, I have known him 
ſometimes uſe the ſame art, when hard preſſed, 
in ſerious diſputation, Goldſmith, I remember, 
to retaliate for many a ſevere defeat which he 
has ſuffered from him, applied to him a lively ſay- 
ing in one of Cibber's comedies, which puts 

£ this 
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this part of his character in a ſtrong light. 
* There is no arguing with Johnſon z for, if his 
piſtol miſſes fire, he knocks you down with the but. 
_—_ 


Wedneſday, 6th Oxtober, 


After a ſufficiency of fleep, we aſſembled at 
breakfaſt, We were juſt as if in barracks, E. 
very body was maſter, We went and viewed the 
old caſtle of Col, which is not far from the pre- 
ſent houſe, near the ſhore, and founded on a rock, 
It has never been a large feudal reſidence, and has 
nothing about it that requires a particular de- 
ſeription. Like other old inconvenient buildings 
- the ſame age, it exemplified Gray's pictureſque 
lines, 


„Huge windows that exclude the light, 
% And paſſages that lead to nothing,” 


It may however be worth mentioning, that en 
the ſecond ſtory we ſaw a vault, which was, and 
ſtill is the family priſon, There was a woman 
put into it by the laird, for theft, within theſe 
ten years; and any offender would be confined 
there yet; for, from the neceſſity of the thing, as 
the iſland is remote from any power eſtabliſhed 
by law, the laird muſt exerciſe his juriſdiction to 
a certain degree. | 


We 
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We were ſhewn, in a corner of this vault, a 
hole, into which Col (aid greater criminals uſed 
to be put. It was now filled up with rubbiſh 
of different kinds. He ſaid, it was of a great 
depth. Aye, (ſaid Dr. Johnſon, ſmiling) all 
ſuch places, that are filled up, were of a great 
depth.” He is very quick in ſhewing that he 
does not give credit to careleſs or exaggerated 
accounts of things. Aſter ſeeing the caſtle, we 
looked at a ſmall hut near it, It is called Teigh 
Franchich, i. e. the Frenchman's Houſe, Col 
could not tell us the hiſtory of it, A poor man 
with a wiſe and children now lived in it, We 
went into it, and Dr, Johnſon gave them ſome 
charity, There was but one bed for all the fami- 
ly, and the hut was very ſmoky, When he came 
out, he ſaid to me, “ Et hoc ſecundum ſententiam 
philnſophorum eſt efſe beatus,"' === Roſwell, * The 
philoſophers, when they placed happineſs in a 
cottage, ſuppoled eleanlineſs, and no ſmoke.” 
— John ſon, “ Sir, they did not think about 
either," 

We walked a little in the luird's garden, in 
which endeavours have been uſed to rear ſome 
reesz but, as ſoon as they got above the ſurround» 
ing wall, they died, Dr, Johnſon recommend- 
ed ſowing the ſeeds of hardy trees, inſtead of 
planting, 

Col and I rode out this morning, and viewed 
a part ofs the iſland. In the courle of our ride, 

8 we 
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we "4 a turnip-field, which he had hoed with 
his own hands, He firſt introduced this kind of 
huſbandry into the Weſtern iſlands. We alſo 
looked at an appearance of lead, which ſeemed 
very promiſing, It has been long known; for 
I found letters to the late laird from Sir John 
Areſkine and Sir Alexander Murray, reſpecting 
it. 
After dinner, came Mr. M' Lean, of Cor. 
neck, brother to Iſle of Muck, who is a cadet 
of the family of Col. He poſleſſes the two 
ends of Col which belong to the Duke of 
Argyll. Corneck had lately taken a leaſe of - 
them at a very advanced rent, rather than let 
the Campbells get a footing in the iſland, one 
of whom had offered nearly as much as he. Dr. 
Johnſon well obſerved, that © landlords err much 
when they calculate merely what their land 
may yield. The rent muſt be in a proporti- 
onate ratio of what the land may yield, and of 
the power of the tenant to make it yield, A 
tenant cannot make by his land, but accord- 
ing to the corn and cattle which he has. Sup- 
pole you ſhould give him twice as much land 
as he has, it does him no good, unleſs he gets 
alſo more ſtock, It is clear then, that the High- 
land landlords, who let their ſubſtantial tenants 
leave them, are infatuated ; for the poor ſinall 
tenants cannot give them * rents, from the 
very nature of things. They have not the 
means 
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means of raiſing more from their farms.“ Cor- 
neck, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, was the moſt diſtinct 
man that he had met with in theſe iſſes; he did 
not ſhut his eyes, or put his fingers in his ears, 
which he ſeemed to think was a good deal the 


mode with moſt of the people whom we have ſeen 


of late. 


Thurſday, 7th Other. 


Captain M Lean joined us this morning at 
breakfaſt. There came on a dreadful' tort of 


wind and rain, which continued all day, and ra- 


ther increaſed at night. The wind was dire&tly 


againſt our getting to Mull. We were in a 
ſtrange ſtate of abſtraction from the world: we 
could neither hear from our friends, nor write to 
them, Col had brought Daille on the ? Fathers, 
Lucas on Happineſs, and More's Dialogues, from 
the Reverend Mr. M*Lean's, and Burnet's Hiſ- 
tory of bis own Times from Captain M*Lean's ; 
and he had of his own ſome booksiof farming, 


and Gregory's Geometry. Dr, Johmſon read a 


good deal of Burnet, and of Gregory, and I 


obſerved he made ſome geometrical notes in the 


end of his pocket book. | read a little of Young's 
Six Weeks Tour through the Southern Counties; 
and Ovid's Epiſtles, which I had bought at In- 
verneſs, and which helped to ſolace — a wea- 

ty hour, 


We 
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We were to have gone with Dr. Johnſon this 
morning to ſee the mine; but were prevented b 
the ſtorm, While it was raging, he ſaid, © We 
may be glad we are not damnati ad metalla.“ 


Friday, 8th October. 


Dr. Johnſon appeared to-day very weary of our 
preſent confined ſituation. He ſaid, I want to 
be on the main land, and go on with exiſtence, 
This is a waſte of liſe.“ 

1. ſhall here inſert, without regard to chronolo- 
gy, ſome of his converſation at different times, 

There was a man ſome time ago, who was 
well received for two years, among the gentle- 
men of Northamptonſhire, by calling himſelf my 
brother. At laſt he grew ſo impudent as by his 
influence to get tenants turned out of their farms, 
Allen the Printer, who is of that county, came to 
me, aſking, with much appearance of doubtful- 
neſs, if I had a brother; and upon being aſſured 
I had none alive, he told me of the impoſition, 
and immediately wrote. to the country, and the 
fellow was diſmiſſed. It pleaſed me to hear that 
ſo much was got by uſing my name. It is not 
every name that can carry double; do both for 
a man's ſelf and his brother (laughing) I ſhould. 
be glad to ſee the fellow. However, I could 
have done nothing againſt him. A man can have 
no redreſs for his name being uſed, or ridiculous 
ſtories being told of him in the news-papers, EX» 
cept. 
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cept he can ſhew that he has ſuffered damage. 
Some years ago a fooliſh piece was publiſhed, 
ſaid to be written * by S. Jobuſon. Some of my 
friends wanted me to be very angry about this, 
I aid, it would be in vain; for the anſwer would 
be, S. Johnſon may be Simon Johnſon, or Si- 
meon Johnſon, or Solomon Johnſon;' and even 
if the full name, Samuel Johnſon, had been uſed, 


it might be ſaid, * It is not you; it is a much cle- 
verer fellow. 


« Beauclerk and I, and Langton, and Lady 


Sydney Beauclerk, mother to our friend, were 
one day driving in a caach by Cuper's Gardens, 
which were then unoccupied, I, in ſport, pro- 
poſed that Beauclerk and Langton, and myſelf, 
ſhould take them; and we amuſed ourſelves with 
ſcheming how we ſhould all do our parts. Lady 
Sydney grew angry, and ſaid, an old man ſhould 
not put ſuch things in young people's heads,” 
She had no notion of a joke, ſir; had come late 
into life, and had a mighty unpliable under- 
ſtanding,” | 
“ Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormond is conſi- 
dered as a book of authority; but it is ill-writ- 
ten, The matter is diffuſed in too many words z 
there is no animation, no compreſlion, no vigour, 
Two good volumes in duodecimo might be made 
out of the two in folio,” 
Talking of our confinement here, I obſerved, 
that our diſcontent and impatience could not be 
. conſidered 
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conſidered as very unreaſonable; for that we 
wWoere juſt in the ſtate of which Seneca complains 
ſo grievouſly, while in exile in Corſica, © Yes, 
ſaid Dr. Johnſon, and he was not farther from 
home than we are.” The truth is, he was much 
— 

There was a good deal of rain to-day, and the 
wind was ſtill contrary. Corneck attended me, 
while l amuſed myſelf in examining a collection 
of papers belonging to the family of Col. The 
firſt laird was a younger ſon of the Chieftain 
| M'Lean, aud got the middle part of Col for his 
pattimony. Dr. Johnſon having given a very 
particular account of the connection between this 
family and a branch of the family of Came- 
rons, called M*Lonich, I ſhall only inſert the fol- 
lowing document, (which I found in Col's cabi- 
net,) as a proof of its continuance, even to a 
late period : | 


To the Laird of Col. 
% Dear Sir, 


TH E long - ſtanding tract of firm 
affectionate friendſhip *twixt your worthy pre- 
deceſſors and ours, affords us ſuch aſſurance, as 
that we may have full relyance on your favour 
and undoubted friendſhip, in recommending 
the bearer, Ewen Cameron, our couſin, ſon to 
the deceaſt Dugall M*Connill of Innermaillie, 
ſometime in Glenpean, to your favour and con- 

duct, 
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duct, who is a man of undoubted honeſty and 


_ diſcretion, only that he has the misfortune of be- 


ing alledged to have been acceſlory to the killing 
of one of M*Martin's family about fourteen years 
ago, upon which alledgeance the M*Martin's are 


now ſo ſanguine on revenging, that they are fully 
reſolved for the deprivation of his life; to the 


preventing of which you are relyed on by us, as, 
the only fit inſtrument, and a moſt capable per- 
ſon, Therefore your favour and protection is 
expected and intreated, during his good behavi- 


our; and failing of which behaviour, you'll pleaſe 


to uſe him as a moſt inſignificant perſon deſerves, 
« Sir, he had, upon the alledgeance foreſaid, 
been tranſported, at Lochiel's deſire, to France, 
to gratify the Macmartins, and upon his return 
home, about five years ago, married : But now 
he is ſo much threatened by the Macmartins, that 
he is not ſecure enough to ſtay where he is, being 
Ardmurchan, which occaſions this trouble to 
you, Wiſhing proſperity and happineſs to attend 
ſtill yourſelf, worthy Lady, and good family, we 
are, in the moſt affectionate manner, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obliged, affectionate, 
and moſt humble ſervants, 

DuGaLL CAMERON, of Strone, 

DuGaLL CAMERON, of Barr, 

DuGaLL CAMERON, of Inviriſſtvouilline, 


DuGALL CaMERON, of Invinvalie.” 
done, 11 March, 1737. 


Bb Ewen 
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Ewen Cameron was protected, and his ſon has 
now a farm from the Laird of Col, in Mull. 

The family of Col was very loyal in the time 
of the great Montroſe, from whom I found two 
letters, in his own hand-writing. The — IS as 
follows : 


For my very loving friend the Laird of Coal. 
*. 3 

* I muſt heartily thank you for all your 
willingneſs and good affection to his Majeſty's 
ſervice, and particularly the ſending alongs of 
your ſon, to who I will heave ane particular re- 
ſpect, hoping alſo that you will ſtill continue ane 
goode inſtrument for the advanceing ther of the 
King's ſervice, for which, and all your former 
loyal carriages, be confident you ſhall fynd the 
effects of his Mas favour, as they can be witneſſ- 
ed you by 

Your very faithful! friends, 
Strethearn, | MonTRoss,” 
20 Jan, 1646, | 1 
The other is, 


For the Laird of Col. 


« Str, 

% HAVING occaſion to write to your 
| fields, I cannot be forgetful of your willingnefs 
and good affeQion to his Majeſty's ſervice, | 
acknowledge to you, and thank you heartily for 
it; aſſuring, that in | what * in my power, ar 

a 
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ſhall find the good. Mean while, I ſhall expect 
that you will continue your loyal endeavours,, in 
wiſhing thoſe ſlack people that are about you, to 
appear more obedient than they do, and loyal in 


their prince's ſervice; whereby I aſſure you, you 
ſhall find me ever 


Your faithful Wien 

Petty, „ MoNTROSE “.“ 
17 April, 1646. 

found ſome uncouth lines on the death of the 
preſent laird's father, intituled © Nature's Elegy 
upon the Death of Donald Maclean of Col.“ 
They are not worth inſertion. I ſhall only give 
what is called his Epitaph, which Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, “ was not ſo very bad.” 


Nature's minion, Virtue's wonder; 
« Art's corrective, here lyes under.“ 


I aſked, what © Art's corrective” meant. 
Why, ſir, ſaid he, that the laird was ſo exqui- 
ſite, that he ſet Art right, when ſhe was wrong,” 

I found ſeveral letters to the late Col, from 
my father's old companion at Paris, Sir Hector 
M'Lean, one of which was written at the time 
of ſettling the colony in Georgia. It diſſuades 


Col from letting people go there, and aſſures 


him there will ſoon be an opportunity of employ- 
ing them better at home. Hence it appears that 
B b 2 1 


* It » obſervable that men of the firſt rank ſpelt very ill 
in the laſt century, In thefirſt of theſe letters l have preſerv= 
ed the original ſpelling: 
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emigration from the Highlands, though not in 
ſuch numbers at a time as of late, has always 
been practiſed. Dr. Johnſon obſerved, that, in. 
ſtead of improving their country, they diminiſh- 
ed their people.” Ce 
There are ſeveral diſtricts of ſandy deſart in 
Col, There are forty-eight lochs of freſh 
water; but many of them are very ſmall, 
mere pools. About one half of them, how- 
ever, have trout and eel, There is a great 
number of horſes in the iſland, moſtly of a (mall 
ſize, Being over-ſtocked, they ſell ſome in 
Tir-yi, and on the main land, Their black 
cattle, which are chiefly rough-haired, are 
reckoned remarkably good, The climate 
being very mild in winter, they never put 
their beaſts in any houſe, The lakes are 
never frozen ſo as to bear a man; and ſnow 
never lies above a few hours. They have a 
good many ſheep, which they eat moſtly them- 
| ſelves, and fel] but a few, They have goats in 
ſeveral places. There are no foxes, no ſerpents, 
toads, or frogs, nor any venomous creature. 
They have otters and mice here; but had no 
rats, till lately that an American veſſel 
brought them, There is a rabbit-warren on 
the north eaſt of the iſland, belonging to the 
Duke of Argyll, Young Col intends to get 
ſome hares, of which there are none at preſent. 
There are no black-cock, muir-fowl, nor par: 
| tridges ; 
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tridges ; but there are ſnipe, wild-duck, wild- 
geeſe, and ſwans, in winter; wild pigeons, plo- 


ver, and great numbers of ſtarlings; of which I 


ſhot ſome, and found them pretty good eating. 


Woodcocks come hither, though there is not a 


tree upon the iſland, There are no rivers in 
Col; but only ſome brooks, in which there is a 
great variety of fiſh, In the whole iſle there are 
but three hills, and none of them conſiderable, 
for a Highland country, The people are very 
induſtrious, Every man can. tan, They get 
oak, and birch-bark, and lime, from the main 
land. Some have pits; but they commonly uſe 
tubs, I ſaw brogues very well tanned; and 
every man can make them, They all make can- 
dles of the tallow of their beaſts, both moulded 
and dipped z and they all make oil of the livers 
of fiſh, The little fiſh called Cuddies produce 
a great deul, They ſell ſome oil out of. the 
iſland, and they uſe it much for light in their 
houſes, in little iron lamps, moſt of which they 
have from England; but of late their own 
blackſmith makes them. He is a good work- 
man z but he has no employment in ſhoeing 
horſes, for they all go unſhod here, except ſome 
of a better kind belonging to young Col, 
which were now in Mull, There are two car- 
penters in Col; but moſt of the inhabitants 
can do ſomething as boat-carpenters, They 
can all dye. Heath is uſed for yellow =_- 

| or 
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for red, a moſs which grows on ſtones, They 
make eee and tartan and linen, of hee 
own wool and flax, ſufficient for their own uſe, 
as allo ſtockings, Their bonnets come from the 
main land. Hard-ware and ſeveral ſmall articles 
are brought annually from Greenock, and (old in 
the only ſhop in the iſland, which is kept near 
the houſe, or rather hut, uſed for publick wor- 
ſhip, there being no church in the iſland. — The 
inhabitants of Col have increaſed conſiderably 
within theſe thirty years, as appears from the pa- 
riſh regiſters, There are but three conſiderable 
tackſmen on Col's part of the iſland : the reſt is 
Jet to ſmall tenants, ſome of whom pay ſo low a 
rent as four, three, or even two guinzas. The 
higheſt is ſeven pounds, paid by a farmer, whoſe 
ſon goes yearly on foot to Aberdeen for educati- 
on, and in ſummer returns, and acts as a ſchool- 
maſter in Col. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ** There is 
ſomething noble in a young man's walking two 
hundred miles and back again, every year, for the 
ſake of learning.” 

This day a number of people came to Col, 
with complaints of each other's treſpaſſes. Cor. 
neck, to prevent their being troubleſome, told 
them, that the lawyer from Edinburgh was here, 
and, if they did not agree, he would take them 
to taſk. They were alarmed at this; ſaid they 
had never been uled to go to law, and hoped Col 

would 
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would ſettle matters himſelf. In the evening 


Corneck left us. 


Saturday, gth Oclober. 
As, in our preſent confinement, any thing 
that had even the name of curious was an ob. 
ject of attention, I propoſed that Col ſhould 


ſhew me the great ſtone, mentioned in a for- 
mer page, as having been thrown by a giant 


tothe top of a mountain, Dr, Johnſon, who 
did not like to be left alone, ſaid he would 
- accompany us as far as riding was practicable, 
We aſcended a part of the hill on horſeback, 


and Col and I ſcrambled up the reſt, A ſer- 


vant held our horſes, and Dr. Johnſon placed 
himſelf on the ground, with his back againſt a 


large fragment of rock. The wind being high, 
he let down the cocks of his hat, and tied it 


with his handkerchief under his chin. While 
we were employed in examining the ſtone, 
which did not repay our trouble in getting ta 
it, he amuſed himſelf with reading Gataker on 
Lot, and on the Chriſtian Watch, a very learned 


book, of the laſt age, which had been ſound 


in the garret of Col's houſe, and which he ſaid 
was a treaſure here. When we deſcried him 
from above, he had a moſt eremitical appear- 
ance; and on our return told us he had been fo 
much engaged by Gataker, that he had never 
miſſed us. His avidity for a variety of books, 

while 


| 
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while we were in Col, was frequently expreſſed; 
and he often complained that ſo few were within. 
his reach. Upon which I obſerved to him, that 
it was ſtrange he ſhould complain of want of 
books, when he could at any time make ſuch good 
ones. 

We next proceeded to the lead mine. In our 
way we came to a ſtrand of ſome extent, where 
we were glad to take a gallop, in which my learn. 
ed friend joined with great alacrity. Dr, John- 
ſon, mounted on a large bay mare without ſhoes, 
and followed by a foal, which had ſome difficulty 

in keeping up with him, was a ſingular ſpectacle. 

After examining the mine, we returned 
through a very uncouth diſtrict, full of ſand 
hills; down which, though apparent precipices, 
our horſes carried us with ſafety, the ſand always 
gently ſliding away from their feet, Veſtiges of 
houſes were pointed out to us, which Col, and two 
others who had joined us, aſſerted had been over- 
whelmed by ſand blown over them, But, on go- 
Ing cloſe to one of them, Dr. Johnſon ſhewed the 
abſurdity of the notion, by remarking, that * it 
was evidently only a houſe abandoned, the ſtones 
of which had been taken away for other pur- 
poſes; for the large ſtones, which form the low- 
er part of the walls, were ſtill ſtanding higher 
than the ſand, If they were not blown over, 
it was clear nothing higher than they could be 
blown over,” This was ws convincing to 
_ me; 
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me; but it made not the leaſt impreſſion on Col 


and the others, who were not to be argued out of 


a Highland tradition, 

We did not fit down to dinner till between fix 
and ſeven. We lived plentifully here, and had 
a true welcome. In ſuch a ſeaſon, good firing 


was of no ſmall importance. The peats were ex- 


cellent, and burnt cheerfully. Thoſe at Dun- 
vegan, which were damp, Dr. * called 
« a ſullen fuel.“ 

Blenheim being occaſionally menten ne 
told mie he had never ſeen it: he had not gone 
formerly ; and he would not go now juſt as a 
common ſpectator, for his money : he would 
not put it in the power of ſome man about the 
Duke of Marlborough to ſay, * Johnſon was 
here; I knew him, but took no notice of him.” 
He ſaid, he would be very glad to ſee it, if pro- 
perly invited, which in all probability would 
never be the caſe, as it was not worth his while 
to ſeek for it. l obſerved, that he might be eaſily 
introduced there by a common friend of ours, 
nearly related to the duke. He anſwered, with 
an uncommon attention to delicacy of feeling, 
doubt whether our friend be on ſuch a ſoot- 
ing with the duke as to carry any body there 


and | would not give him the uneaſineſs of ſeeing 


that I knew he was not, or even of being him- 
ſelf reminded of it.“ 


: Sunday, 
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Sunday, 10th October. 


There was this day the moſt terrible ſtorm 
of wind and rain that I ever remember, It 
made ſuch an awful impreſſion on us all, as to 
produce, for ſome time, a kind of diſmal quiet- 
neſs in the houſe, The day was paſſed without 
much converſation: only, upon my obſerving 
that there muſt be ſomething bad in a man's 
mind, who does not like to give leaſes to his 
tenants, but wiſhes to keep them in a perpe- 
tual wretched dependence on his will, Dr. 
Johnſon ſaid, “ You are right!: it is a man's 
duty to extend comfort and ſecurity among as 
many people as he can, He ſhould not wiſh to 
have his tenants mere Epbemeræ, mere be- 
ings of an hour,”'—Boſwell, “ But, fir, if they 
have leaſes, is there not ſome danger that they 
may grow inſolent ? I remember you yourſelf 
once told me, an Engliſh tenant was fo 
independent, that, if provoked, he would throw 
his rent at his landlord,” —Jobn/on, * Depend 
upon it, fir, it is the landlord's own fault, if it 
is thrown at him. A man may always keep 
his tenants under dependence enough, though 
they have leaſes. He muſt be a good tenant, 
indeed, who will not fall behind in his rent, if 
his landlord will let him; and if he does fall 
behind, his landlord has him at his mercy. 
Indeed, the poor man is always much at the 


mercy 
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mercy of the rich ; no matter whether landlord 
or tenant, If the tenant lets his landlord have 
a little rent before hand, or has lent him money, 
then the landlord is in his power. There can- 
not be a greater man than a tenant who has 
| lent money to his landlord ; for he has under 


ſubjection the very man to whe he ſhould be 
ſubjected, ts 


Monday, 11th Oftober. 


We had ſome days ago engaged the Camp- 
belltown veſſel to carry us to Mull, from the har- 
bour where ſhe lay, The morning was fine, and 
the wind fair and moderate; ſo we hoped at 
length to get away, 

Mrs. M*Sweyn, who officiated as our land- 
lady here, had never been on the main land. On 
hearing this, Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me, before her, 
That is rather being behind-hand with life, I 

would at leaſt go and ſee Glenelg,” — By/well. 
„ You yourſelf, fir, have never ſeen, till now, 
any thing but your native iſland ”"—Jobn/on. 


But, fir, by ſeeing London, I have ſeen as much 


of life as the world can ſhew.“ — Bo/avell. 
* You have not ſeen Pekin.” —Jobn/on. ** What 
is Pekin? Ten thouſand Londoners would drive 
all the people of Pekin: they would drive them 
like deer.“ | 

We ſet out about eleven for the harbour; 
but, before we reached it, ſo violent a dem 


came 
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came on, that we were obliged again to take 
ſhelter in the houſe of Captain M'Lean, * we 
di ned, and paſſed the night. 


Tueſday, 12th Oftober. 
After breakfaſt, we made a ſecond attempt 
to get to the harbour ; but another ſtorm ſoon 
convinced us that it would be in vain, Cap- 
tain M'Lean's houſe being in ſome confuſion, 
on account of Mrs. M*Lean's being expected 
to lie- in, we reſolved to go to Mr. M*Sweyn's, 
where we arrived very wet, fatigued, and 
hungry. In this ſituation, we were ſomewhat 
diſconcerted by being told that we ſhould 
have no dinner till late in the evening; but 
ſhould have tea in the mean time. Dr. Johnſon 
oppoſed this arrangement; but they perſiſted, 
and he took the tea very readily, He ſaid to 
me afterwards, «© You muſt conſider, fir, a 
dinner here is a matter of great conſequence. It 
is a thing to be firſt planned, and then executed, 
I ſuppoſe the mutton was brought ſome miles 
off, from ſome place where they knew there Was 
a ſheep killed.” | 
Talking of the good people with whom we 
were, he ſaid, ** Life has not got at all forward 
by a generation in M*Sweyn's family ; for the 
ſon is exactly formed upon the father. What 
the father ſays, the ſon ſays ; and what the father 
looks, the ſon looks.“ 


There 
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There being little converſation to-night, 1 | 


muſt endeavour to recollect what I may have 
omitted on former occaſions. When ! boaſted, 
at Raſay, of my independency of ſpirit, and 
that I could not be bribed, he ſaid, Yes, you 
may be bribed by flattery,” —At the Reverend 
Mr. M*Lean's, Dr. Johnſon aſked him, if the 
people of Col had any ſuperſtitions. He ſaid, 
« No.”” The cutting peats at the increaſe of 
the moon was mentioned as one; but he would 
not allow it, ſaying, it was not a ſuperſtition, 


but a whim. Dr. Johnſon would not admit the 


diſtinction. There were many ſuperſtitions, he 
maintained, not connected with religion ; and 
this was one of them.—On Monday we had a 
diſpute at the Captain's, whether ſand-hills 
could be fixed down by art. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
How the devil can you do it?“ but inſtantly 
corrected himſelf, * How can you do it?” —l 
never before heard him uſe a phraſe of that 
nature, | 
He has particularities which it is impoſſible 
to explain, Hz never wears a night-cap, as [ 
have already mentioned; but he puts a hand- 
kerchief on his head in the night —The day 


that we left Taliſker, he bade us ride on, He 


then turned the head of his horſe back towards 
Taliſker, ſtopped for ſome time; then wheeled 
round to the ſame direction with ours, and then 
came briſkly after us. He ſets open a window 

| in 
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in the coldeſt day or night, and ſtands before it, 
It may do with his conſtitution ; but moſt peo. 
ple, amongſt whom I am one, would ſay, with the 
frogs in the fable, This may be ſport to you; 
but it is death to us.“ —lt is in vain to try to find 
a meaning in every one of his particularities, 
which, I ſuppoſe, are mere habits, contracted by 
chance ; of which every man has ſome that are 
more or leſs remarkable, His ſpeaking to him- 
ſelf, or rather repeating, is a common habit with 
ſtudious men accuſtomed to deep thinking; and, 
in conſequence of their being thus rapt, they will 
even laugh by themſelves, if the ſubject which 
they are muſing on is a merry one. Dr. Johnſon 
is often uttering pious ejaculations, when he ap- 
pears to be ralking to himſelf , for ſometimes his 
voice grows ſtronger, and parts of the Lord's 

Prayer are heard, I have ſat beſide him with more 
than ordinary reverence on ſuch occaſions“. 

In our Tour, I obſervet that he was diſguſted 
wheneverthe met with coarſe manners. He ſaid 
to me, I know not how it is, but I cannot bear 
low life : and I find others, who have as good a 
right as I to be faſtidious, bear it better, by having 
mixed more with different ſorts of men, You 
would think that I have mixed pretty well too.“ 


He 


\* It Is remarkable, that Dr, Johnfon fliould have read this 
neeount of ſome of his own peculiar habits, without ſaying 
any thing on the ſubjeR, which I hoped he would have done. 
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He read this day a good deal of my Journal, 
written in a ſmall book with which he had ſup- 
plied me, and was pleaſed, for he ſaid, I wiſh 
thy books were twice as big,” He helped me 
to fill up blanks which I had left in firſt writing 
it, when I was not quite ſure of what he had ſaid, 
and he corrected any miſtakes that I had made. 
« They call me a ſcholar, ſaid he, and yet how 

very little literature is there in my converſation," 

— Boſwell, * That, fir, muſt be according to 
your company. You would not give literature 
to thoſe who cannot taſte it, Stay till we meet 
Lord Elibank,” | 

We had at laſt a good dinner, or rather ſup- 
per, and were very well ſatisfied with our enter- 
tainment. 


Medneſday, 13th October. 
Col called me up, with intelligence that it was 
a good day for a paſſage to Mul and juſt as 
we roſe, a ſailor from the veſſel arrived ſor us. 
We got all ready with diſpatch, Dr. Johnſon 
was diſpleaſed at my buſtling, and walking 
quickly up and down. He ſaid, “ It does not 
haſten us a bit, It is getting on horſeback in a 
| ſhip, All boys do it; and you are longer a boy 
than others.“ He himſelf has no alertneſs, or 
| Whatever it may be called; ſo he may diſlike 
It, as Oderunt bilarem triftes, 2 

N Before 
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Before we reached the harbour, the wing 
grew high again, However, the ſmall boat was 
Waiting, and took us on board, We remained 
for ſome time in uncertainty what to do; at laſt 
it was determined, that, as a good part of the day 
was over, and it was dangerous to be at (ea at 
night, in ſuch a veſſel, and ſuch weather, we 
ſhould not ſail till the morning tide, when the 
wind would probably be more gentle. We re- 
ſolved not to go aſhore again, but lie here in 
readineſs, Dr, Johnſon and J had each a bed in 
the cabbin. Col ſat at the fire in the forecaſtle, 
with the Captain, and Joſeph, and the reſt, I 
eat ſome dry oatmeal, of which I found a barrel 
in the cabbin. I had not done this ſince I was 
a boy. Dr, Johnſon owned that he too was fond 
of it when a boy; a circumſtance which I was 
highly pleaſed to hear from him, as it gave me 
an opportunity of obſerving that, notwithſtand- 
ing his joke on the article of oaTs, he was him- 
ſelf a proof that this kind of food was not pecu- 
liar to the people of Scotland. 


Thurſday, 14th OBober. 

When Dr. Johnſon awaked this morning, 
he called, Lanky!” having, I ſuppoſe, been 
thinking of Langton; but corrected himſelf 
inſtantly, and cried, ** Bozzy !”” He has a way 
of contracting the names of his friends. Gold- 

ſmith 


WBW! 
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ſmith feels himſelf ſo important now, as to be 
diſpleaſed at it, I remember one day, when 


Tom Davies was telling that Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 


We are all in labour for a name to Goldy's 


play,” Goldimith cried, 4 have often deſired 


him not to call me Goldy. 
Between fix and ſeven we hauled our anchor, 


and (et ſail with a fair breeze; and, after a plea- 


ſant voyage, we got ſafely and agreeably into the 
harbour of Tobermorie, before the wind roſe, 
which it always has done, for ſome days, about 


_ noon, 


Tobermorie is an excellent harbour. An 
iſland lies before it, and it is ſurrounded by a 
hilly theatre, The iſland is too low, otherwiſe 
this would be quite a ſecure port; but, as the 
iſland is not high enough, ſome ſtorms blow 
very hard here. Not long ago, fifteen veſſels 
were blown from their moorings. There are 


ſometimes ſixty or ſeventy fail here: to day 


there were twelve or fourteen veſſels. To ſee 
ſuch a fleet was the next thing to ſeeing a town, 
The veſſels were from different places; Clyde; 
Campbelltown, Newcaſtle, &c. One was re- 
turning to Lancaſter from Hamburgh. After 
having been ſhut up ſo long in Col, the ſight 
of ſuch an aſſemblage of moving habitations, 
containing ſuch a variety of people, engaged i in 
different purſuits, gave me much gaiety of ſpi- 
nit. When we had landed, Dr, Johnſon ſaid, 

Cc. „ Boſwell 
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% Boſwell is now all alive. He is like Antæus; 
he gets new vigour whenever he touches the 
ground.” ——1 went to the top of a hill fronting 
the harbour, from whence I had a good view of 
it. We had here a tolerable inn. Dr. Johnſon 
had owned to me this morning, that he was out 
of humour. Indeed, he ſhewed it a good deal 
in the ſhip; for when I was expreſſing my joy on 
the proſpect of our landing in Mull, he ſaid, he 
had no joy, when he recollected that it would be 
Hve days before he ſhould get to the main land. 
I was afraid he would now take a ſudden reſolu- 
tion to give up ſeeing Icolmkill, A diſh of tea, 
and ſome good bread and butter, did him ſervice, 
and his bad humour went off, I told him, that 
] was diverted to hear all the people whom we 
had viſited in our Tour, ſay, Honeſt man! he's 
pleaſed with every thing ; he's always content!” 
* Little do they know,” ſaid I, He laughed, 
and ſaid, ** You rogue!” 

We ſent to hire horſes to carry us acroſs the 
ifland of Mull to the ſhore oppofite to Inch- 
kenneth, the reſidence of Sir Allan M*Lean, 
uncle to young Col, and Chief of the M*Leans, 
to whoſe houſe we intended to go the next 
morning. Our friend Col went to viſit his 
aunt, the wife of Dr. Alexander M*Lean, a 


phyſician, who lives about a mile from Tober- | 
morie. | 


+. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Johnſon and I ſat by ourſelves at the inn, 
and talked a good deal. —l told nim, that I 
had found, in Leandro Alberti's Deſcription 
of Italy, a good deal of what Additon has given 
us in his Remarks He ſaid, ** The collection 
of paſſages from the Claſſicks has been made by 
another Italian: it is, however, impoſlible to 
detect a man as a plagiary in ſuch a caſe, be- 
cauſe all who ſet about making ſuch a collection 
muſt find the ſame paſſages; but if you find 
the ſame applications in another book, then Ad- 
diſon's learning in his Remarks tumbles down. 
It is a tedious book ; and, if it were not attach- 
ed to Addiſon's previous reputation, one would 
not think much of it. Had he written nothing 
elle, his name would not have lived. Addiſon 
does not ſeem to have gone deep in ltalian lite- 
rature : he ſhews nothing of it in his ſubſequent - 
writings, He ſhews a great deal of French learn- 
ing. There is, perhaps, more knowledge cir- 
culated in the French language than in any other. 
There is more original knowledge in Engliſh.” 
“ But the French (aid I) have the art of 
accommodating literature. Johnſon. © Yes, 
fir; we have no ſuch book as Moreri's Dictiona- 
ry.” — Boſwell, ** Their Ana are good. 
Johnſon. A few of them are good; but we 
have one book of that kind better than any of 
them; Selden's Table-talk. As to original lite- 
rature, the French have a couple of tragick poets 
Cc 2 who 
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who go round the world, Racine and Corneille, 
and one comick poet, Moliere. Boſwell. 
„They have Fenelon.” Fobnſon. © Why, fir, 
Telemachus is pretty well.. Boſwell. And 
Voltaire, ſir.”'—— Johnſon. ** He has not ſtood 


his trial yet. And what makes Voltaire chiefly. 


circulate, i$olleCtion ; ſuch as his Univer/al Hi, 
tory.” Boſwell. What do you ſay to the 
Biſhop of Meaux 2*'———Fobnſon. © Sir, nobody 
reads him“. He would not allow Maſſillon 
and Bourdaloue to go round the world. In gene- 
ral, however, he gave the French much praiſe 
for their induſtry. 

He aſked me whether he had mentioned, in 
any of the papers of the Rambler, the deſcription 
in Virgil of the entrance into Hell, with an appli- 
cation to the preſs; * for (ſaid he) I do not much 
remember them.” I told him, “ No.” Upon 

which he repeated it : 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus orci, 
LuQus et ultrices poſuere cubilia Cure ; 
Pallenteſque habitant Morbi, triſtiſque Senectus, 

Et Metus, et maleſuada Fames, et turpis Egeſtas, 
Terribiles viſu formæ; Lethumque, Laborque. 


% Now, (ſaid he,) almoſt all theſe apply exact) 


to an author: all theſe are the concomitants of 


a print- 


| * I take leave to enter my ſtrongeſt proteſt againſt this 


| judgement. Boſſuet J hold to be one of the firſt luminaries 
olf religion and literature. If there are who do not read him, 
it is full time they ſhould begin. 
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a printing-houſe.” 1 propoſed to him to dictate 


an eſſay on it, and offered to write it. He ſaid, 
he would not do it then, but perhaps would write 


one at ſome future period. 
The Sunday evening that we ſat by 0 
at Aberdeen, I aſked him ſeveral particulars of 


his life, from his early years, which he readily 


told me; and I wrote them down before him. 
This day I proceeded in my inquiries, alſo writ- 


ing them in his preſence, I have them on de- 


tached ſheets. I ſhall collect authentick materi- 
als for Tas Lies or SamveL Jon vs oN, LL. D.; 
and, if I ſurvive him, I ſhall be one who will 


moſt faithfully do honour to his memory. I 


have now a vaſt treaſure of his converſation, at 
different times, ſince the year 1962, when l firſt 
obtained his acquaintance; and, by aſſiduous in- 
quiry, I can make up for not knowing him 
ſooner *. 


=A Newealtla ſhip-maſter, te hapwmad] to 


be in the houſe, intruded himſelf upon us. He 


was much in liquor, and talked nonſenſe about 


his being a man for Wilkes and Liberty, and 
againſt the miniſtry. Dr. Johnſon was angry, 
that a fellow ſhould come into our company, 
who was fit for no company.” He left us ſoon. 


Col 


It is no nal ſatisfaction to me to refleQ, that Dr. John= 
ſon read this, and, after being apprized of my intention, com- 
municated to me, at ſubſequent periods, many particulars 


of his life, which probably could not otherwiſe have been 
preſerved. 
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Col returned from his aunt, and told us, ſhe 
inſiſted that we ſhould come to her houſe that 
night. He introduced to us Mr, Campbell, the 
Duke of Argyle's factor in Tyr-yi. He was a 
genteel, agreeable man. He was going to Inve. 
raray, and promiſed to put letters into the poſt. 
office for us. I now found that Dr. Johnſon's 
deſire to get on the main land, aroſe from his anx- 
iety to have an opportunity of conveying letters 
to his friends. 
Alter dinner, we proceeded to Dr. M*Lean's, 
which was about a mile from our inn. He 
was not at home, but we were received by his 
lady and daughter, who entertained us ſo well, 
that Dr. Johnſon ſeemed quite happy. When 
we had ſupped, he aſked me to give him ſome 
Paper to write letters. I begged he would write 
ſhort ones, and not expatiate, as we ſhould ſet 
off early, He was irritated by this, and ſaid, 
What muſt be done, muſt be done; the thing 
is paſt a joke.“ „ Nay, fir, ſaid . write as 
much as you pleaſe; but do not blame me, if 
we are kept ſix days before we get te the main 
land. You was very impatient in the morning; 
but no ſooner do you find yourſelf in good quar- 
ters, than you forget that you are to move.” |[ 
got him paper enough, and we parted in good 
humour. 
Let me now recollect whatever particulars | 
have omitted. In the morning I ſaid to him, 


before 
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before we landed at Tobermorie. We ſhall 
ſee Dt. M' Lean, who has written the Hiſtory of 
the M'Leans.“ ——Tohn/on, © I have no great 
patience to ſtay to hear the hiſtory of the 
M'Leans. I would rather hear the Hiſtory of 
the Thrales.''—When on Mull, I ſaid, . Well, 
ſir, this is the fourthof the Hebrides that we have 
been upon.''—FJobn/on. © Nay, we cannot boaſt 
of the number we have ſeen, We thought we 
ſhould ſee many more. We thought of ſailing 
about eaſily from iſland to iſland; and fo we 
ſhould, had we come at a better ſeaſon ; but we, 
being wiſe men, thought it would be ſummer all 
the year where we were. However, fir, we have 
ſeen enough to give us a pretty good notion of 
the ſyſtem of inſular life.” 
Let me not forget, that he ſometimes amuſed 
himſelf with very flight reading; from which, 
however, his converſation ſhewed that he 2 
ed to extract ſome benefit. At Captain M*Lean's, 
he read a good deal in The Charmer, a collection 

of ſongs. | 


Friday, 15th October. 


We this morning found that we could not 
proceed, there being a violent ſtorm of wind and 
rain, and the rivers being impaſſable. When [I 
expreſſed my diſcontent at our confinement, Dr. 
Johnſon ſaid, ** Now that I have had an opportu- 
nity of writing to the main land, I am in - _ 

alte.“ 
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haſte.” I was amuſed with his being fo eaſily 
ſatisfied ; for the truth was, that the gentleman | 
who was to convey our letters, as I was now in- 
formed, was not to ſet out for Inveraray for ſome 
time ; fo that it was probable we ſhould be there 
as ſoon as he: however, I did not undeceive my 
friend, but ſuffered him to enjoy his fancy. 

Dr. Johnſon aſked, in the evening, to ſee Dr. 
M*Lean's books. He took down Willis de Ani- 
ma Brutorum, and pored over it a good deal. 

Miſs M*Lean produced ſome Erſe poems by 
John M*Lean, who was a famous bard in Mull, 
and had died only a few years ago. He could 
neither read nor write. . She read and tranſlated 
two of them; one, a kind of elegy on Sir John 
M'*Lean's being obliged to fly his country in 
11715; another, a dialogue between two Roman 
Catholick young ladies, ſiſters, whether it was 


better to be a nun or to marry, I could not per- 


ceive much poetical imagery in the tranſlation. 
Yet all our company who underſtood Erſe, ſeem- 
ed charmed with the original, There may, per- 
haps, be ſome choice of expreſſion, and ſome ex- 
cellence of arrangement, that cannot be ſhewn 
in tranſlation, 
After we had exhauſted the Erie poems, 
of which Dr. Johnſon ſaid nothing, Miſs 
M'Lean gave us ſeveral tunes on a ſpinnet, 
which, though made ſo long ago, as in 1667, 
was Rill very well toned, She ſung along with 
it, Dr. Johnſon ſeemed pleaſed with the 


muſick, 
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muſick, though he owns he neither likes it, 
nor has hardly any perception of it. At Mr. 


M Pherſon's, in Slate, he told us that“ he knew 
a drum from a trumpet, and a bagpipe from a 


guittar, which was about the extent of his 
knowledge of muſick. To- night he ſaid, that, 
“jf he had learnt muſick, he ſhould have been 
afraid he would have done nothing elſe than 
play. It was a method of employing the mind, 
without the labour of thinking at all, and with 
ſome applauſe from a man's ſelf.” 

We had the muſick of the bagpipe every day, 
at Armidale, Dunvegan, and Col. Dr. John- 
ſon appeared fond of it, and uſed often to 
ſtand for ſome time with his ear cloſe to the 
great drone. 

The penurious gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, formerly alluded to, afforded us a topick of 
converſation to-night. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, I ought 
to write down a collection of the inſtances of 
his narrowneſs, as they almoſt exceeded belief. 
Col told us, that O'Kane, the famous Iriſh 
harper, was once at that gentleman's houſe, 


He could not find in his heart to give him any 


money, but gave him a key for a harp, which 
was finely ornamented with gold and ſilver, 
and with a precious ſtone, and was worth 
eighty or a hundred guineas, He did not 
know the value of it; and when he came to 
know it, he would fan have had it back; but 


O' Kane 
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O Kane took care that he ſhould not.— Foby/oy, 
„they exaggerate the value; every body is 
ſo deſirous that he ſhould be fleeced. I am very 
willing it ſhould be worth eighty or a hun. 


dred guineas z but I do not believe it,” —Bo/avell, 
« Ido not think O'Kane was obliged to give it 
back,”—Jobnſon, ** No, fir. If a man with his 
eyes open, and without any means uſed to 
deceive him, gives me a thing, I am not to 
let him have it again when he grows wiſer, [ 
like to ſee how avarice defeats itſelf: how, 
when avoiding to part with money, the miſer 
gives ſomething more valuable,” —Col ſaid, the 
gentleman's relations were angry at his giving 
away the harp-key, for it had been long in the 
family,—Jobnſon, ** Sir, he values a new guinea 

more than an old friend,” | 
Col alſo told us, that the ſame perſon having 
come up with a ſerjeant and twenty men, 
working on the high road, he entered into di(- 
courſe with the ſerjeant, and then gave him 
ſixpence for the men to drink, The ſerjeant 
aſked, * Who is this fellow ?” Upon being 
informed, he ſaid, If I had known who he was, 
I ſhould have thrown it in his face.“ - 5hnſ'on. 
« There is much want of ſenſe in all this, 
He had no buſineſs to ſpeak with the ſerjeant, 
He might have been in haſte, and trotted on. 
He has not learnt to be a miſer: I believe we 
muſt take him apprentice” - Boſwell, ** He 
would 
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would grudge giving half a guinea to be taught,” 
—Fobnſon. * Nay, ſir, you muſt teach him 


gratis, You muſt give him an opportunity to 
practice your precepts,” 


Let me now go back, and glean John/onia. 
— The Saturday beſore we ſailed from Slate, I 
ſat awhile in the afternoon with Dr, Johnſon in 


his room, in a quiet ſerious frame, 1 obſerved, 


that hardly any man was accurately prepared 
for dying; but almoſt every one left ſomething 
undone, ſomething in confuſion z that my 
father, indeed, told me he knew one man, 


(Carliſle: of Limekilns,) after whoſe death all 


his papers were found in exact order; and 
nothing was omitted in his will. —Fobn/on. . Sir, 


TI had an uncle who died ſo; but ſuch atten- 


tion requires great leiſure, and great firmneſs of 


mind. If one was to think conſtantly of death, 
the buſineſs of life would ſtand ſtill, I am no 


friend to making religion appear too hard. 
Many good people have done harm, by giving 
ſevere notions of it, In the ſame way, as to 


learning: 1 never frighten young people with 


difficulties; on the contrary, | tell them that 
they may very eaſily get as much as will do very 
well. I do not indeed tell them that they will be 
Bentleys.“ | , | = 
The night we rode to Col's houſe, I ſaid, 
« Lord Elibank is probably wondering what is 
become of us.“ —Jobnſon. No, no; he is not 
thinking 
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thinking of us.“ By/wwell; 4 But recollect the 
_ warmth with which he wrote. Are we not to 
believe a man, when he ſays that he has a 
great deſire to ſee another? Don't you believe 
that I was very impatient for your coming to 
| Scotland ?''—Jobn/on, 4% Yes, ſir; I believe, 
you was; and I was impatient to come to you, 
A young man feels ſo, but ſeldom an old man.“ 
I however convinced him that Lord Elibank, 
| Who has much of the ſpirit of a young man, might 
feel ſo. He aſked me if our jaunt had anſwered 
expectation, I ſaid it had much exceeded it, | 
expected mueh difficulty with him, and had not 
found it. And (he added) wherever we have | 
come, we have been received like princes in their 
- Progreſs. 
He ſaid, he would not wiſh not to be diſguſted 
in the Highlands; for that would be to loſe the 
power of diſtinguiſhing, and a man might then 
lie down in the middle of them. He wiſhed only 
to conceal his diſguſt, | 
At Captain M'Lean's, I mentioned Pope's 
friend, Spence,—Fohn/on. © He was a weak 
conceited man,” —Boſwell, ** A good ſcholar, 
fir ?”—FJohnſon; ** Why, no, fir.” —Byfavell. 
„ He was a pretty ſcholar,”—Johnſon. © Tou 
have about reached him.” | 
Laſt night at the inn, when the factor in 
Tyr-yi ſpoke of his having heard that a roof 
was put on ſome part of the buildings at 
| Icolmkill, 
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ſcolmkill, I unluckily ſaid, * It will be for- 
tunate if we find a cathedral with a roof on it.“ 


t ſaid this from a fooliſh anxiety to engage Dr. 


Johnſon's curioſity more, He took me ſhort at 
once. What, fir? how can you talk ſo? 


If we ſhall find a cathedral roofed ! as if we were 
going to a terra incognita when every thing 
that is at Icolmkill is ſo well known, You are 
like ſome New-England-men who came to the 
mouth of the Thames. Come, ſaid they, let 


us go up and ſee what fort of inhabitants there 


are here.“ They talked, ſir, as if they had 


been to go up the Suſquehannah, or any other 
American river“ | 


Saturday, 16th October. 

This day there was a new Inoon, and the 
weather changed for the better. Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid of Miſs M*Lean, © She is the moſt ac- 
compliſhed lady that I have found in the High- 
lands, She knows French, muſick, and draw- 
ing, ſews neatly, makes ſhell-work, and can 
milk cows z in ſhort, ſhe can do every thing. 
She talks ſenſibly, and is the firſt perſon whom 
I have found, that can tranſlate Erſe poetry lite- 
rally. We ſet out, mounted on little Mull 
horſes. Mull correſponded exactly with the 
idea which I had always had of it; a hilly 
country, diverſified with heath and graſs, and 
many rivulets. Dr. Johnſon was not in very 


good 
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good humour. He ſaid, it was a dreary country, 
much worſe than Sky. I differed from him, 
O, fir, (ſaid he,) a moſt dolorous country!“ 
We had a very hard journey to-day. I had 
no bridle for my ſheltie, but only a halter; and 
Joſeph rode without a ſaddle. At one place, 
a loch having ſwelled over the road, we were 
obliged to plunge through pretty deep water. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerved, how helpleſs a man 
would be, were he travelling here alone, and 
ſhould meet with any accident; and ſaid, * he 
longed to get to à country of ſaddles and 
bridles.” He was more out of humour to-day, 
than he has been in the courſe of our Tour, be- 
ing fretted to find that his little horſe could 
ſcarcely ſupport his weight ;—and having ſuf. 
fered a loſs, which, though ſmall in itſelf, was 
of ſome conſequence to him, while travelling 
the rugged ſteeps of Mull, where he was at 
times obliged to walk. The loſs that I allude 
to was that of the large oak-ſtick, which, as J 
formerly mentioned, he had brought with him 
from London, It was of great uſe to him 
in our wild peregrination z for, ever ſince his 
laſt illneſs in 1966, he has had a weakneſs in his 
knees, and not been able to walk eaſily, It 
had too the properties of a meaſure z for one 
nail was driven into it at the length of a foot; 
another at that of a yard, In return for the 
ſervices it had done him, he ſaid, this _— 
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he would make a preſent of it to ſome Muſeum ; 


but he little thought he was ſo ſoon to loſe it. As 
he preferred riding with a (witch, it was entruſt- 
ed to a fellow to be delivered to our baggage-man, 
who followed us at ſome diſtance; but we never 


faw it more. I could not perſuade him out of a 


ſuſpicion that it had been ſtolen. No, no, 
my friend, (ſaid he,) it is not to be expected that 
any man in Mull, who has got it, will part with 
it. Conſider, fir, the value of ſuch a piece of tim- 
ber here!“ 

As we travelled this forenoon, we met Dr. 


M “Lean, who expreſſed much regret at his having 


been ſo unfortunate as to be abſent while we were 
at his houſe. 

We were in hopes to get to Sir Allan Mac- 
lean's, at Inchkenneth, to- night; but the eight 
miles, of which our road was ſaid 6, conf, 
were ſo very long, that we did not reach the 
oppoſite coaſt of Mull till ſeven at night, 


though we had ſet out about eleven in the 


forenoon z and when we did arrive there, we 
found the wind ſtrong againſt us, Col deter- 
mined that we ſhould paſs the night at 
MiQuarrie's, in the iſland of Ulva, which lies 
between Mull and Inchkenneth; and a ſervant 


was ſent forward to the ferry, to ſecure the boat 


for us: but the boat was gone to the Ulva ſide, 
and the wind was fo high that the people could 


not hear him call; and the night ſo dark that 


they 
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they could not ſee a ſignal, We ſhould have 
been in a very bad ſituation, had there not forty. 
nately been lying in the little found of Ulva an 
Iriſh veſſel, the Bonnetta, of Londonderry, Cap- 
tain M*Lure, maſter. Hehimſelf was at M*Quar- 
rie's ; but his men obligingly came with their 
long- boat, and ferried us over. 

M*Quarrie's houſe was mean ; but we were a- 
greeably ſurpriſed with the appearance of the maſ- 
ter, whom we found to be intelligent, polite, and 
much a man of the world. Though his clan is 
not numerous, he is a very ancient Chief, and 
has a burial-place at Icolmkill. He told us, his 
family had poſſeſſed Ulva for nine hundred years; 
but "i was diſtreſſed to hear that it was ſoon to be 
ſold for payment of his debts, 

Captain M*Lure, whom we found here, was 
of Scotch extraction, and properly a M*Leod, 
being deſcended of ſome of the M Leods who 
went with Sir Normand of Bernera to the battle 


of Worceſter; and, after the defeat of the 


royaliſts, fled to Ireland, and, to conceal them- 

| ſelves, took a different name. He told me, 
there was a great number of them about Lon- 
donderry ; ſome of good property. I ſaid, they 
ſhould now reſume their real name, The Laird 
of M*Leod ſhould go over, and aſſemble them, 
and make them all drink the large horn full, 
and from that time they ſhould be M'Leods.— 
The captain informed us, he had named his ſhip 
the 


Law] 
the Borinetta, out of gratitude to Providence 
for once, when he was ſailing to America with 
a good number of paſſengers, the ſhip in which 
he then ſailed was becalmed for five weeks, and 
during all that time, numbers of the fiſh Bon- 
netta ſwam cloſe to her, and were catched for 
food ; he reſolved therefore that the ſhip he 
ſhould next get ſhould be called the Bonnetta, 

M*Quarrie told us a ſtrong inſtance of the 
ſecond ſight, He had gone to Edinburgh, and 
taken a man-ſervant along with him, An old 
woman, who was in the houſe, ſaid one day, 
«& M*Quarrie will be at home to-morrow, and 
will bring two gentlemen with him;“ and ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe ſaw his ſervant return in red and green. 
He did come home next day. He had two 
gentlemen with him; and his ſervant had a 
new red and green livery, which M*Quarrie had 
bought for him at Edinburgh, upon a ſudden 
thought, not having had the leaſt intention 


when he left home to put his ſervant 1n livery ; 


ſo that the old woman could not have heard any 
previous mention of it. This, he aſſured us, 
was a true ſtory, 

M*Quarrie inſiſted that the Mercheta Mulie- 
rum, mentioned in our old charters, did really 
mean the privilege which a lord of a manor, or a 


baron, had, to have the firſt night of all his vaſ- 


fals' wives. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, the belief of ſuch a 
cuſtom having exiſted was alſo held in England, 
D d where 
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where there is a tenure called Borough. Eugliſb, 
by which the eldeſt child does not inherit, from 
a donbt of his being the ſon of the tenant, 
M<Quarrie told us, that ſtill, on the marriage 
of each of his tenants, a ſheep is due to him, 
for which the compoſition is fixed at five ſhil- 
lings. I ſuppoſe, Ulva is the only place where 
this cuſtum remains. | 

Talking of the ſale of an eſtate of an ancient 
family, which was ſaid to have been purchaſed 

much under its value by the confidential lawyer 
of that family, and it being mentioned that the 
ſale would probably be ſet aſide by a ſuit in 
equity, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, IT am very willin 
that this ſale ſhould be ſet aſide, but I doubt 
much whether the ſuit will be ſucceſsful ; for 
the argument for avoiding the ſale is founded 
on vague and indeterminate principles, —as that 
the price was too low, and that there was a 
great degree of confidence placed by the ſeller 
in the perſon who became the purchaſer. Now 
how low ſhould a price be? or what degree of 
confidence ſhould there be to make a bargain 
be ſet aſide? a bargain, which is a wager of 

{kill between man and man.—If, indeed, any 
fraud can be proved, that will do.” 

When Dr. Johnſon and I were by ourielves 
at night, I obſerved of our hoſt, © aſpeftum ge- 
neroſum habet :- et generoſum animum, he 
added.—For fear of being overheard in the 


ſmall 
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(mall Highland houſes, I often talked to him in 
ſuch Latin as I could ſpeak, and with as much of 
the Engliſh accent as I could aſſume, ſo as not 
to be underſtoad, in caſe our converſation ſhould 
be too loud for the ſpace, 

We had each an elegant bed in the fame 
room; and here it was that a circumſtance oc- 
curred, as to which he has been ſtrangely miſun- 
derſtood. From his deſcription of his chamber, 


it has erroneouſly been ſuppoſed; that, his bed 


being too ſhort for him, his feet, during the 
night, were in the mire; whereas he has only 
ſaid, that, when he undreſſed, he felt his feet in 
the mire : that is, the clay-floor of the room, 
on which he ſtood before he went into bed, was 
wet, in conſequence of the windows being 
broken, which let in the rain, | 


Sunday, 19th October. 

Being informed that there was nothing wor- 
thy of obſervation in Ulva, we took boat, and 
proceeded to Inchkenneth, where we were in- 
troduced by our friend Col to Sir Allan Mac- 
lean, the Chief of his clan, and to two young 
ladies, his daughters. Inchkenneth 1s a pretty 
little iſland, a mile long, and about half a mile 


broad, all good land. 


As we walked up from the ſhore, Dr. John- 
ſon's heart was cheered by the ſight of a road 
marked with cart-wheels, as on the main land; a 

Dd 2 thing 
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thing we had not ſeen for a long time, It gave 
us a pleaſure ſimilar to that which a traveller 
feels, when, whilſt wandering on what he fears 
is a deſart iſland, he perceives the print of hy- 
man feet. Z 
Muilitary men acquire excellent habits of 

having all conveniencies about them. Sir Allan 
M*Lean, who had been long in the army, 
and had now a leaſe of this iſland, had formed 
a commodious habitation, though it conſiſted 
but of a few ſmall buildings, only one ſtory 
high. He had, in his little apartments, more 
things than I could enumerate in a page or 
two, 

Among other agreeable circumſtances, it 
was not the leaſt, to find here a parcel of the 
Caledontan Mercury, publiſhed ſince we left 
Edinburgh; which I read with that pleaſure 
which every man feels who has been for ſome 
time ſecluded from the animated ſcenes of the 
buſy world, | 

Dr. Johnſon found books here, He bade me 
buy Biſhop Gaſtrell's Chriſtian Inſtitutes, which 
was lying in the room. He ſaid, 1 do not 
like to read any thing on a Sunday, but what 
is theological ; not that I would ſcrupulouſly 
refuſe to look at any thing which a friend 
| ſhould ſhew me in a news-paper ; but in gene- 
ral, I would read only what is theological.—l 
read juſt now ſome of Drummond's Travels, 

| before 
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before I perceived what books were here, I 
then took up Derham's Phyſico-Theology.” 

Every particular concerning this iſland hav- 
ing been ſo well deſcribed by Dr, Johnſon, it 
would be ſuperfluous'in me to preſent the pub- 
lick with the obſervations that I made upon It, 
in my Journal, 

I was quite eaſy with Sir Allan almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly, He knew the great intimacy 
that had been between my father and his pre- 
deceſſor, Sir Hector, and was himſelf of a very 
frank diſpoſition, —After dinner, Sir Allan ſaid 
he had got Dr. Campbell about an hundred 
ſubſcribers to his Britannia Elucidata (a work 
ſince publiſhed under the title of 4 Political 


Survey of Great Britain,) of whom he believed 
twenty were dead, the publication having been 


ſo long delayed —Jobn/on « Sir, I imagine the 
delay of publication is owing to this; that, 
after publication, there will be no more ſub- 
ſcribers, and few will ſend the additional gui- 
neg to get their books: in which they will be 
wrong; for there will be a great deal of in- 
ſtruction in the work, I think highly of 
Campbell, In the firſt place, he has very good 
parts. In the ſecond place, he has very exten- 
ive reading; not, perhaps, what is properly 


called learning, but hiſtory, politicks, and, in 


ſhort, that popular. knowledge which makes a 


man very uſeful, In the third place, be has 


learnt 
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| learnt much by what is called the vox viva, He 
talks with a great many people.“ 

Speaking of this gentleman, at Raſay, he told 
us, that he one day called on him, and they 
talked on Tull's Huſbandry, Dr. Campbell ſaid 
| ſomething, Dr. Johnſon began to diſpute it, 
« Come, ſaid Dr, Campbell, we do not want 
to get the better of one another ; we want to 
increaſe each other's ideas,” Pr. Jolinſon took 
it in good part, and the conyerſation then went 
on coolly and inſtructively.— His candour in re- 
lating this anecdote does him much credit ; and 
his conduct on that occaſion proves how eaſily 
he could be perſuaded to talk from a better mo- 
tive than “ for victory.“ 

Dr. Johnſon here ſhewed ſo much of the 
ſpirit of a Highlander, that he won Sir Allan's 
heart: indeed, he has ſhewn it during the 
whole of our Tour,—One night, in Col, he 
ſtrutted about the room with a broad ſword and 
target, and made a formidable appearance; 
and, another night, I took the liberty to put a 
large blue bonnet on his head. His age, his 
ſize, and his buſhy grey wig, with this covering 
on it, preſented the image of a venerable 
Snack, and, however unfavourable to the 
Lowland Scots, he ſeemed much pleaſed to al- 
ſume the appearance of an ancient Caledonian, 
We only regretted that he could not be pre- 
yailed with to pars: of the ſocial glaſs, One 


of 
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of his arguments againſt drinking, appears to 

me not convincing, He urged, that, in pro- 

portion as drinking makes a man different from 

what he is before he has drunk, it is bad; be- # 

cauſe it has ſo far affected his W 

may it not be anſwered, that a man may be al- 

tered by it for ihe better that his ſpirits may be 

exhilarated, without his reaſon being affected? 

On the general ſubject of drinking, however, I | 

do not mean poſitively to take the other ſide. 1 

| am dubius, non improbus, | | | 
| 


In the evening, Sir Allan informed us that it 
was the cuſtom of his houſe to have prayers eve- g 
ry Sunday; and Miſs M*Lean read the evening i l 
ſervice, in which we all joined, I then read : Bi 
Ogden's ſecond and ninth Sermons on Prayer, i 
j 
| 


which, with their other diſtinguiſhed excellence, 
have the merit of being ſhort, Dr, Johnſon 
ſaid, that it was the moſt agreeable Sunday he 
had ever paſſed; and it made ſuch an impreſſion 
on his mind, that he afterwards wrote the fol- 
lowing Latin verſes upon Inchkenneth: 


INSVLA SANCTI KENNETHI. 


parva quidem regio, ſed rc! lligione priorum 
Nota, Caledonias panditur intia aquas ; 
Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuiſſe feroces 
Dicitur, et vanos dedocuiſſe deos. 
Hue ego delatus placido per cerula curſu 
Scire locum volui quid daret ille novi. 
Illic Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 
Leniades magnis nobilitatus avis; 
Una 
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Una duas habuit caſa cum genitore puellas, 
Quas Amor undarum fingeret eſſe deas : 

Non tamen inculti gelidis latuere ſub antris, 
Accola Danubii qualia ſævus habet; 

Mollia non deerant vacuæ ſolatia vitæ, 
Sive libros poſcant otia, ſive lyram. 

Luxerat illa dies, legis gens doQa ſupernæ 
Spes hominum ac curas cum procul eſſe jubet, 

Ponti inter ſtrepitus ſacri non munera cultus 
Ceſſarunt; pietas hic quoque cura fuit: 

Quid quod facrifici verſavit femina libros, 
Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces. 

Quo vagor ulterius? quod ubique requiritur hic eſt ; 
Hic ſecura n hic et nn amor. 


Monday, 1 8th October. 
We agreed to paſs this day with Sir Allan, 
and he engaged to have every thing in order for 
our voyage to-morrow. 
Being now ſoon to be ſeparated from our 
amiable friend young Col, his merits were all 
remembered, At Ulva he had appeared in a 
new character, having given us a good preſcrip- 
tion for a cold. On my mentioning him with 
warmth, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, Col does every 
thing for us : we will erect a ſtatue to Col.”— 
„% Yes, ſaid I, and we will have him with his 
various attributes and characters, like Mercury, 
or any other of the heathen gods, We will 
have him as a pilot; we will have him as a 
fiſherman, as a hunter, as a huſbandman, as a 
phyſician,” 


1 this 
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I this morning took a ſpade, and dug a little 
grave in the floor of a ruined chapel near Sir 
Allan M*Lean's houſe, in which I buried ſome 
human bones I found there. Dr. Johnſon 
| praiſed me for what I had done, though he 
owned, he could not have done it. He ſhewed 
in the chapel at Raſay, his borrour at dead 
mens' bones. He ſhewed it again at Col's 
houſe, In the Charter-room there was a re- 
markably large ſhin-bone, which was ſaid to 
have been a bone of Jobn Garve, one of the 
lairds. Dr. Johnſon would not look at it; but 
ſtarted away. 

At breakfaſt, I aſced, What is the reaſon 
that we are angry at a trader's having opu- 
lence ? Jobnſon. Why, fir, the reaſon is, 
(though I don't undertake to prove. that there 
is a reaſon,) we ſee no qualities in trade that 
ſhould entitle a man to ſuperiority, We are 
not angry at a ſoldier's getting riches, becaufe 
we ſee that he poſſeſſes qualities which we have 
not. If a man returns from a battle, having 
loſt one hand, and with the other full of gold, 
we feel that he deſerves the gold; but we 
cannot think that a fellow, by ſitting all day 
at a deſk, is entitled to get above us.” —Bo/- 
well. But, fir, may we not ſuppoſe a mer- 
chant to be a man of an enlarged mind, ſuch 
as Addiſon in the Spefator defcribes Sir An- 
drew Freeport to have beep ?”'—Fobn/on, © ay , 
ir, 


Le, 
ſir, we may ſuppoſe any fictitious character. 
We may ſuppoſe a philoſophical day-labourer, 
who is happy in reflecting that, by his labour, 
he contributes to the fertility of the earth, and 
to the ſupport of his fellow creatures; but we 
find no ſuch philoſophical day-labourer, A mer- 
chant may, perhaps, be a man of an enlarged 
mind; but there is nothing in trade connected 
with an enlarged mind,” 

I mentioned that I had heard Dr, Solander 
ſay he was a Swediſh Laplander,—Joby/on, 
« Sir, I don't believe he is a Laplander, The 
Laplanders are not much above four feet high, 
He is as tall as you; and he has not the copper 


Colour of a Laplander. - Beſwell. © But what 


motive could he have to make himſelf a Lap- 
lander ?”—Tobny/on, © Why, fir, he muſt either 
mean the word Laplander in a very extenſive 
ſenſe, or may mean a voluntary degradation of 
himſelf, * For all my being the great man 
that you ſee me now, I was originally a Barba- 
rian;' as if Burke ſhould ſay, * I came over a 
wild Iriſhman, —which he might ſay f in his pre- 
ſent ſtate of exaltation.“ 

Having expreſſed a deſire to have an iſland 
like Inchkenneth, Dr. Johnſon ſet himſelf. 
to think what would be neceſſary for a man in 
ſuch a ſituation. * Sir, I ſhould build me a 
fortification, if I came to live here; for, if you 
have 1 it not, what * hinder a parcel of ruf- 

fians 
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fians to land in the night, and carry off every 
| thing you have in the houſe, which, in a remote 


country, would be more valuable than cows 


and ſheep ? add to all this the danger of having 


your throat cut.“ —Boſwell, ** I would have a 


large dog.” —Johnſon. So you may, fir z but 


a large dog is of no uſe but to alarm,”—He, 
however, I apprehend, thinks too lightly of the 
wer of that animal, I have heard him ſay, 


that he is afraid of no dog. He would take 


him up by the hinder legs, which would render 
him quite helpleſs - and then knock his head 
againſt a ſtone, and beat out his brains.“ 
Topham Beauclerk told me, that at his houſe 
in the country, two large ferocious dogs were 


fighting. Dr, Johnſon looked ſteadily at them 


for a little While; and then, as one would ſepa- 
rate two little boys who are fooliſhly hurting 
each other, he ran up to them, and cuffed their 


heads till he drove them aſunder, But few men 
have his intrepidity, Herculean ſtrength, or pre- 


ſence of mind. Moſt thieves or robbers would 
be afraid to encounter a maſtiff. 
l obſerved, that, when young Col talked of the 


lands belonging to his family, he always ſaid, 


* my lands.“ For this he had a plauſible pretence; 
for he told me, there has been a cuſtom in this 
family, that the laird reſigns the eſtate to the 


eldeſt ſon when he comes of age, reſerving to 


himſelf only a certain life-rent. He ſaid, it 
| was 
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was a voluntary cuſtom ; but I think I found 
an inſtance-in the charter room that there was 
ſuch an obligation in a contract of marriage. 
If the cuſtom was voluntary, it was only cu- 
rious; but if founded on obligation, it might 
be dangerous: for I have been told, that in 
Otaheite, whenever a child is born, (a ſon, I 
think,) the father loſes his right to the eſtate 
and honours, and that this unnatural, or rather 
abſurd cuſtom, occaſions the murder of many 
children, 

Young Col told us he could run down a 
greyhound ; “ for, ſaid he, the dog runs him- 
ſelf out of breath, by going too quick, and then 
I get up with him.” I accounted for his advan- 
tage over the dog, by remarking that Col had 
the faculty of reaſon, and knew how to mode- 
rate his pace, which the dog had not ſenſe 
enough to do. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, He is a no- 
ble animal. He is as complete an iſlander as 
the mind can figure. He is a farmer, a ſailor, 
a hunter, a fiſner: he will run you down a dog: 
if any man has a tail, it is Col. He is hoſpi- 
table; and he has an intrepidity of talk, whe- 
ther he underſtands the ſubject or not. I regret 
that he is not more intellectual.“ 

Dr. Johnſon obſerved. that there was nothing 
of which he would not undertake to perſuade a 
Frenchman in a foreign country.“ I'll carry 
a Frenchman to St. Paul's Church-yard, _ 


go and inquire of ſomebody elle.” 
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P11 tell him, * by our law, you may walk half 
round the church ; but, if you walk round the 
whole, you will be puniſhed capitally :* and he 


will believe me at once. Now, no Engliſhman 


would readily ſwallow ſuch a thing: he would 
The 


Frenchman's credulity, I obſerved, muſt be 
owing to his being accuſtomed to implicit ſub- 


miſſion; whereas every Engliſhman reaſons u 


on the laws of his country, and inſtructs his re- 
preſentatives who compoſe the legiſlature. 

This day was paſſed in looking at a ſmall 
iſland adjoinipg Inchkenneth, which afforded 
nothing worthy of obſervation; and in ſuch 
ſocial and gay entertainments as our little ſo- 


ciety could furniſh, 


Tueſday, 19th October. 

After breakfaſt we took leave of the young 
ladies, and of our excellent companion Col, to 
whom we had been ſo much obliged, He had 
now put us under the care of his Chief; and 


was to haſten back to Sky. We parted from 


him with very ſtrong feelings of kindneſs and 
gratitude ; and we hoped to have had ſome fu- 
ture opportunity of proving to him the ſincerity 
of what we felt; but in the following year he 
was unfortunately loſt in the Sound between 
Ulva and Mull; and this imperfect memorial, 
joined to the high honour of being W 
an 
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and reſpectfully mentioned by Dt. Johnſon, is 
the only return which the uncertainty of human 
events has permitted us to make to this deſery- 
ing young man. 

Sir Allan, who obligingly undertook to 
accompany us to Icolmkill, had a ſtrong good 
boat, with four ſtout rowers, We coaſted 
along Mull till we reached Gribon, where is 
what is called Mackinnon's cave, compared 
with which that at Uliniſh is inconſiderable, 
It is in a rock of a great height cloſe to the ſea, 
Upon the left of its entrance there is a caſcade, 
almoſt perpendicular from top to bottom of the 
rock, There is a tradition that it was con- 
ducted thither artificially, to ſupply the inhabi- 
tants of the cave. with water, Dr, Johnſon 
gave no credit to this tradition; As, on the 
one hand, his faith in the Chriſtian religion is 
firmly founded upon good grounds; fo, on the 
other, he is incredulous when there is no ſuff- 
_ cient reaſon for belief; being in this reſpect juſt 
the reverſe of modern infidels, who, howeyer 
nice and ſcrupulous in weighing the evidences 
of religion, are yet often ſo ready to believe 
the moſt abſurd and improbable tales of another 
nature, that Lord Hailes well obſerved, a good 
eſſay might be written Sur /a credulitif des In- 
credules, 

The height of this cave I cannot tell with 
any tolerable exactneſs; but it ſeemed to be 

very 
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very lofty, and to be a pretty regular arch. 
We penetrated, by candlelight, a great way; 
by our meaſurement, no Jeſs than four hundred 
and eighty-five feet, Tradition ſays, that a 
piper and twelve men once advanced into this 
cave, nobody can tell how far; and never re- 
turned. At the diſtance to which we proceeded 
the air was quite pure; for the candle burnt 
freely, without the leaſt appearance cf the flame 
growifig globular ; but as we had only one, we 
thought it dangerous to venture further, leſt, 
ſhould it have been extinguiſhed, we ſhould 
have had no means of aſcertaining whether we 
could remain without danger, Dr, Johnſon ſaid, 
this was the greateſt natural curioſity he had ever 
ſeen, 

We ſaw the iſland of Staffa, at no very great 
diſtance, but could not land upon it, the ſurge 
was ſo high on its rocky coaſt, 

Sir Allan, anxious for the honour of Mull, 
was ſtill talking of its woods, and pointing them 
out to Dr, Johnſon, as appearing at a diſtance 
on the ſkirts of that iſland, as we failed along. 
Johnſon, ** Sir, I ſaw at Tobermorie what 
they called a wood, which 1 unluckily took for 
beath, If you ſhew me what I ſhall take for 
Furze, it will be ſomething,” 

In the afternoon we went aſhore on the coaſt 
of Mull, and partook of a cold repaſt, which 
we carried with us, We hoped to have pro- 

| cured 
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cured ſome rum or brandy for our boatmen 


and ſervants, from a publick-houſe near where 
we landed; but unfortunately a funeral a few 


days before had exhauſted all their ſtore, Mr. 


Campbell however, one of the Duke of Argyle's - 
tackſmen, who lived in the neighbourhood, on 
receiving a meſſage from Sir Allan, ſent us a 
liberal ſupply. 

We continued to coaſt along Mull, and 
paſſed by Nuns' Iſland, which it is ſaid be- 
longed to the nuns of Icolmkill, and from 
which we were told, the ſtone for the buildings 


there was taken, As we ſailed along by moon- 
light, in a ſea ſomewhat rough, and often be- 


tween black and gloomy rocks, Dr. Johnſon 


| faid, © If this be not roving among the Hebrides, 


nothing i is.” The repetition of words which he 
had ſo often previouſly uſed, made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on my imagination ; and, by a na- 
tural courſe of thinking, led me to conſider 
how our preſent adventures would appear to me 
at a future period. 

I have often experienced, that ſcenes through 
which a man has paſſed, improve by lying in 
the memory: they grow mellow. A; labore 
ſunt jucundi. This may be owing to comparing 
them with preſent liſtleſs eaſe. Even harſh 


| ſcenes acquire a ſoftneſs by length of time; 


and ſome are like very loud ſounds, which do 


not pleaſe, or at * do not Pleaſe ſo much, 


till 
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till you are removed to a certain diſtance; 
They may be compared to ſtrong coarſe pic- 
- tures, Which will not bear to be viewed near, 
Even pleaſing ſcenes improve by time, and 
ſeem more exquiſite in recollection, than when 
they were preſent; if they have not faded to 
dimneſs in the memory, Perhaps, there is fo 


much evil in every human enjoyment, when 
preſent,. - ſo much droſs mixed with it, that it 


requires to be refined by time; and yet I do 
not ſee why time ſhould not melt away the 
good and the evil in equal proportions z——why 
the ſhade ſhould decay, and the light remain in 
preſervation, | 


After a tedious ſail, which, by our following 


various turnings of the coaſt of Mull, wasextend- 
ed to about forty miles, it gave us no ſmall plea- 


ſure to perceive a light in the village at Icolmkill, 


in which almoſt all the inhabitants of the iſland 
live, cloſe to where the ancient buildings ſtood, 
As we approached the ſhore, the tower of the 
cathedral, juſt diſcernible in the air, was a pic- 
tureſque object, | 

When we had landed upon this ſacred place, 
which, as long as I can remember, | had thought 
on with veneration, Dr. Johnſon and I cordially 
embraced, We had long talked of viſiting 


Icolmkill; and, from the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
were at times very doubtful whether we ſhould 


be able to effect our purpoſe. To have ſeen it, 
Ee even 


Wa — 
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even alone, would have given me great ſatisfac- 
tion; but the venerable ſcene was rendered much 
more pleaſing by the company of my great and 
pious friend, who was no leſs affected by it than 
I was ; and who has deſcribed the impreſſions it 
ſhould make on the mind, with ſuch ſtrength of 
thought, and energy of language, that 1 ſhall 
quote his words, as conveying my own ſenſations 
much more forcibly than Iam capable of doing: 
WE were now treading that illuſtrious Iſland, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence ſavage clans and roving barba- 
rians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
bleſſings of religion. To abſtract the mind from 
all local emotion would be impoſſible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolith, if it were 
poſſible, Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our ſenſes, whatever makes the paſt, the diſt- 
ant, or the future, predominate over the preſent, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me, and from my friends, be ſuch 
frigid philoſophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wiſdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied, whoſe patriotiſm would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 


Whoſe piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Jona! ““ Upon 


* Had our Tour produced nothing elſe but this ſublime 
pallage, f the world muſt have acknowledged that it was not 


made 
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Upon hearing that Sir Allan M Lean was ar- 
rived, the inhabitants, who till conſider them- 
ſelves as the people of M Lean, to whom the iſland 

formerly belonged, though the Duke of Argyle 

has at preſent poſſeſſion of it, ran eagerly to 
him. 

We were accommodated this night in a large 

barn, the iſland affording no lodging that we 

ſhould have liked ſo well. Some good hay was 
ſtrewed at one end of it, to form a bed for us, 
upon which we lay with our clothes on; and we 
were furniſhed with blankets from the village. 

Each of us had a portmanteau for a pillow. 
When I awaked in the morning, and looked 

round me, I could not help ſmiling at the idea 

of the Chief of the M*Leans, the great Engliſh 

Moraliſt, and myſelf, lying thus extended 1 in ſuch 

a ſituation. 


Wedneſday, 20th Oxober, 


Early in the morning we ſurveyed the re- 
mains of antiquity at this place, accompanied 
by an illiterate fellow, as Cicerone, who called 
himſelf «a deſcendant of a couſin of Saint Co- 
lumba, the founder of the religious eſtabliſh- 
ment here. As I knew that many perſons had 


Ee2 already 

made in vain, The preſent reſpectable Preſident of the Royal 

Society was ſo much ſtruck on reading it, that he claſped his 

lime hands together, und remained for ſome time in an attitude of 
not ſilent admiration, 


| 
| 


——— — 
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already examined them, and as I ſaw Dr. John- 
ſon inſpecting and meafuring ſeveral of the ruins 
of which he has ſince given ſo full an account, 
my mind was quieſcent; and I reſolved to ſtroll | 
among them at my eaſe, to take no trouble to 


Inveſtigate minutely, and only receive the gene- 
ral impreſſion of ſolemn antiquity, and the parti- 


cular ideas of ſuch objects as ſhould of themſelves 
ſtrike my attention. 

We walked from the Monaſtery of Nuns = -- 
the great church or cathedral, as they call it, 
along an old broken cauſeway. They told us, 
that this had been a ſtreet; and that there were 
good houſes built on each fide. Dr. Johnſon 
doubted if it was any thing more than a paved 
road for the nuns. The Convent of Monks, 
the great church, Oran's chapel, and four other 
chapels, are ſtill to be diſcerned, But I muſt 


_ own that Tcolmkill did not anſwer my expec- 


tations; for they were high, from what I had 
read of it, and ſtill more from what I had heard 
and thought of it, from my earlieſt years. Dr. 


Johnſon ſaid, it came up to his expectations, 


becauſe he had taken his impreſſion from an 
account of it ſubjoined to Sacheverel's Hiſtory 
of the Ifle of Man, where it is ſaid, there is 
not much to be ſeen here. We were both dil- 
appointed, when we were ſhewn what are 
called the monuments of the Kings of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Denmark, and of a King of 

France. 
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France, There are only ſome grave. ſtones 
flat on the earth, and we could ſee no inſcrip- 
tions. How far ſhort was this of marble mo- 
numents, like thoſe in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
which 1 had imaged here! The grave- 
ſtones of Sir Allan M'Lean's family, and of 
that of M*Quarrie, had as good an appearance 
as the royal ones if they were royal, which we 
doubted. | 

My eaſineſs to give credit to what I heard 
in the courſe of our Tour, was too great. Dr. 


Johnſon's peculiar accuracy of inveſtigation 


detected much traditional fiction, and many 


. groſs miſtakes, It is not to be wondered at, 


that he was provoked by people careleſsly telling 
bim, with the utmoſt readineſs and confidence, 
what he found, on queſtioning them alittle more, 
was erroneous. Of this there were innumerable 
inſtances, | 

I left him and Sir Allan at breakfaſt in 
our barn, and ſtole back again to the cathe- 
dral, to indulge in ſolitude and devout medi- 
tation, While contemplating the venerable 
ruins, I reflected with much ſatisfaction, that 
the ſolemn ſcenes of piety never loſe their ſanc- 
tity and influence, though the cares and follies 
of life may prevent us from viſiting them, or 
may even make us fancy that their effects are 
only “as yeſterday, when it is paſt,” and never 
again to be perceived, I * that, ever after 
| 5 having 
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having been in this holy place, I ſhould main- 
tain an exemplary conduct. One has a ſtrange 
propenſity to fix upon ſome point of time from 
whence a better courſe of life may begin. 

Being deſirous to viſit the oppoſite ſhore of the 
iſland, where Saint Columba is ſaid to have land- 
ed, | procured a horſe from one M*Ginnis, who 
ran along as my guide. The M*Ginniſes are 
faid to be a branch of the clan of M*Lean. Sir 
Allan had been told that this man had refuſed to 
ſend him ſome rum, at which the knight was in 
great indignation, * You raſcal! (ſaid he,) 
don't you know that I can hang you, if I pleaſe?” 
Not adverting to the Chieftain's power over 
his clan, I imagined that Sir Allan had known of 
ſome capital crime that the fellow had committed, 
which he could diſcover, and ſo get him con- 
demned ; and ſaid, How fo ??—** Why, (ſaid 
Sir Allan,) are they not all my people ?”'—Senſi- 
ble of my inadvertency, and moſt willing to 

contribute what I could towards the continuation | 

of feudal authority, “ Very true,” ſaid I —Sir 
Allan went on: “ Refuſe to ſend rum to me, you 
raſcal ! Don't you know that, if I order you togo 
and cut a man's throat, you are to do it ?— 
Fes, an't pleaſe your honour! and my own too, 
and hang myſelf too. - The poor fellow denied 
that he had refuſed to ſend the rum, His 
making theſe profeſſions was not merely a pre- 
tence in preſence of his Chief; for aſter - and 
were 


., . ˖ 
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I were out of Sir Allan's hearing, he told me, 


«© Had he ſent his dog for the rum, I would 


have given it: I would cut my bones for him.“ 
lt was very remarkable to find ſuch an at- 
tachment to a Chief, though he had then no 
connection with the iſland, and had not been 
there for fourteen years. —Sir Allan, by way of 
upbraiding the fellow, ſaid, © I believe you are a 
Campbell. 

The place which I went to ſee is * two 
miles from the village. They call it Portawherry, 
from the wherry in which Columba came; 
though, when they ſhew the length of this veſſel, 


as marked on the beach by two heaps of ſtones, 


they ſay, Here is the length of the Currach, 
uſing the Erſe word. 
Icolmkill is a fertile iſland. The inhabitants 


export ſome cattle and grain; and, I was told, 


they import nothing but iron and ſalt. They 
are induſtrious, and make their own woollen 
and linen cloth ; and they brew a good deal of 
beer, which we did not find in any of the other 
iſlands. 

We ſet fail again about mid-day, and in the 
evening landed on Mull, near the houſe of the 
Reverend Mr. Neil M*Leod, who, having been 
informed of our coming, by a meſlage from 
Sir Allan, came out to meet us, We were this 
night very agreeably entertained at his houſe, 
Dr. Johnſon obſerved to me, that he was the 

cleaneſt 
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cleaneſt-headed man that he had met with inthe 
Weſtern Iflands. He ſeemed to be well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnſon's writings, and cour- 
teouſly ſaid, ** I have been often obliged to you, 
though I never had the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
before.“ 

He told us, he had lived for ſome time in St, 
Kilda, under the tuition of the miniſter or cate. 
chiſt there ; and had there firſt read Horace and 
Virgil. The ſeenes which they deſcribe muſt 


have been a ſtrong contraſt to the dreary waſte 
around him. 


Thurſday, 21th Oftober. 


This morning the ſubject of politicks was in- 
troduced, —Jobnſon, * Pulteney was as paltry a 
fellow as could be. He was a Whig, who pre- 
| tended to be honeſt ; and you know it is ridicu - 
lous for a Whig to pretend to be honeſt, He 
cannot hold it out,”-—He called Mr. Pitt a 
meteor ; Sir Robert Walpole a fixed ſtar.—He 
ſaid, ** It is wonderful to think that all the force 
of government was required to prevent Wilkes 
from being choſen the chief magiſtrate of Lon- 
don, though the liverymen knew he would rob 
their ſhops, knew he would debauch their 
daughters*,” 

Boſwell, 


I think it Incumbent on me to make ſome obſervation on 
this ſtrong ſatirical ſally on my claſſical N * 
Wil es, 
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Boſwell “ The Hiſtory of England is fo 
ſtrange, that, if it were not ſo well vouched as 


it is, it would hardly be credible.” Johnſon. 
« Sir, if it were told as ſhortly, and with as lit- 
tle preparation for introducing the different 


events, as the Hiſtory of the Jewiſh Kings, it 


would be equally liable to objections of impro- 
bability.”—— Mr. M'Leod was much pleaſed 
with the juſtice and novelty of the thought. 
Dr. Johnſon illuſtrated what he had ſaid, as 


follows: Take, as an inſtance, Charles the 


Firſt's 


Wilkes. Reporting it lately from memory, in his preſence, I 
expreſſed it thus: —“ They knew he would rob their ſhops, 
if he durſt ; they knew he would debauch their daughters, 


if be could; which, according to the French phraſe, may be 


ſaid rencherir on Dr. Johnſon ; but on looking into my Jour- 
nal, I found it as above, and would by no means make any 
addition, Mr, Wilkes received both readings with a good 
humour that I cannot enough admire. Indeed both he and 
I (as, with reſpeQ to myſelf, the reader has more than once 
had occaſion to obſerve in the courſe of this Journal,) are too 


fond of a bon-mor, not to reliſh it, though we ſhould be out- 


ſelves the object of it. 

Let me add, in juſtice to the gentleman here mentioned, 
that, at a ſubſequent period, he was eleQed chief magiſtrate 
of London, and diſcharged the duties of that high office with 


great honour to himſelf, and advantage to the eity.—Some 


years before Dr. Johnſon died, I was fortunate enough to 
bring him and Mr. Wilkes together: the conſequence of 
which was, that they were ever afterwards on eaſy, and not 
unfriendly terms. Theparticulars I ſhall have great pleaſure 


jn relating at large in my Lies or Du, JonnsoN, 
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Firſt's conceſſions to his parliament, which were 
greater and greater, in proportion as the parli- 
ament grew more inſolent, and leſs deſerving of 
truſt, Had theſe conceſſions been related naked - 
ly, without any detail of the circumſtances which 
gradually led to them, they would not have been 
believed.” 

Sir Allan M*Lean bragged, that Scotland had 
the advantage of England, by its having more 
water. TJobn/on, © Sir, we would not have your 
water, to take the vile bogs which produce it, 
You have too much! A man who is drowned 
has more water than either of us j''—and then he 
laughed. (But this was ſurely robuſt ſophiſtry , 
for the people of taſte in England, who have 
ſeen Scotland, own that its variety of rivers and 
lakes makes it naturally more beautiful than 
England, in that reſpe&.)=Purſuing his victory 
over Sir Allan, he proceeded : “ Your country 
conſiſts of two things, ſtone and water, There 
is, indeed, a little earth above the ſtone in ſome 
places, but a very little; and the ſtone is always 
appearing, It is like a man in rags z the naked 
ſkin is ſtill peeping out. 

He took leave of Mr, M*Leod, ſay ing, Sir 
E thank you for your entertainment, and your 
converſation,” 

Mr. Campbell, who had been ſo polite yeſter- 
day, came this morning on purpoſe to breakfaſt 
with us, and very obligingly ſurniſhed us with 

horſes 
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horſes to proceed on our journey to Mr. M*Clean's 


of Lochbuy, where we were to paſs the night, 


We dined at the houſe of Dr. Alexander M'Lean, 
another phyſician in Mull, who was ſo much 
ſtruck, with the uncommon converſation of Dr. 
ohnſon, that he obſerved to me, This man is 


juſt a 9 ok ſenſe.“ 


Dr. John ſon ſaid of the Turxiſb Spy, which lay 
in the room, that it told nothing but what every 
body might have known at that time; and that 
what was good in it, did not pay you for the 
trouble of reading to find it, 

After a very tedious ride, through what ap» 
peared to me the maſt gloomy and deſolate coun» 
try I had ever beheld, we arrived, between ſeven 
and eight o'clock, at Moy, the ſeat of the Laird 
of Lochbiy.— Buy, in Erſe, ſignifies yellow, and 
| at firſt imagined that the loch or branch of the 
ſea here, was thus denominated, in the ſame 


manner as the Red Sea; but | afterwards learnt 


it derived its name from a hill above it, which, be- 

ing of a yellowiſh hue, has the epithet of Buy. 
We had heard much of Lochbuy's being a 

great roaring braggadocio, a kind of Sir John 


_ Falſtaff, both in ſize and manners; but we found 


that they had ſwelled him up to a fictitious ſize, 
and clothed him with imaginary qualities, —Col's 
idea of him was equally extravagant, though 
very different: he told us, he was quite a Don 
Quixote; and ſaid, he would give a great deal 

So | _to 
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to ſee him and Dr. Johnſon together. The truth 
is, that Lochbuy proved to be only a bluff, come- 
ly, noiſy old gentleman, proud of his hereditary 
conſequence, and a very hearty and hoſpitable 
landlord. Lady Lochbuy was ſiſter to Sir Allen 
M' Lean, but much older, He ſaid to me, They 
are quite Antediluvians.“ Being told that Dr. 
Johnſon did not hear well, Lochbuy bawled out to 
him, Are you of the Johnſtons of Glencro, or 
of Ardnamurchan? Dr. Johnſon gave him a 
ſignificant look, but made no anſwer ; and ] told 
Lochbuy that he was not Johnſton, bur Johnſon, 
and that he was an Engliſnman. 

Lochbuy ſome years ago tried to prove himſelf 
a weak man, liable to impoſition, or, as we term 
it in Scotland, a facile man, in order to ſet aſide 
a leaſe which he had granted; but failed in the 
attempt. On my mentioning this circumſtance 
to Dr. Johnſon, he ſeemed much ſurprized that 
ſuch a ſuit was admitted by the Scottiſh law, and 
obſerved, that * in England no man is allowed 
toytultiſy himſelf,” 

Sir Allan, Lochbuy, and I, had the tet. 
on chiefly to ourſelves to-night : Dr Johnſon, 


being extremely weary, went to bed ſoon after 
ſupper, 


Friday, 22d Oftober, 


Before Dr, Johnſon came to breakfaſt, Lady 
Lochbuy ſaid, „ he was a dungeon of wit a 


very 
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very common phraſe in Scotland to expreſs a 
profoundneſs of intellect, though he afterwards 
told me, that he had never heard it. She pro- 
poſed that he ſhould have ſome cold ſheep's- 
head for breakfaſt, Sir Allan ſeemed diſpleaſed 
at his ſiſter's vulgarity, and wondered how ſuch 
a thought ſhould come into her head. From a 
miſchievous love of ſport, I took the lady's part; 
and very gravely ſaid, I think it is but fair to 
give him an offer of it. If he does not chooſe 
it, he may let it alone.“ | think fo,” faid 
the lady, looking at her brother with an air of vic- 
tory. Sir Allan, finding the matter deſperate, 
ſtrutted about the room, and took ſnuff. When 
Dr. Johnſon came in, ſhe called to him, © DO 
you chooſe any cold ſheep's head, fir Y? —— 
4 No, Map am,” ſaid he, with a tone of ſurpriſe 
and anger, —* It is here, fir,” ſaid ſhe, ſup- 


poſing he had refuſed it to ſave the trouble of 


bringing it in, They thus went on at croſs pur- 
poſes, till he confirmed hi&refuſal in a manner 
not to be miſunderſtood z While I ſat quietly by, 
and enjoyed my ſucceſs, 

After breakfaſt, we ſurveyed the old caſtle, 
in the pit or dungeon of which Lochbuy had 
ſome years before taken upon him to impriſon 
ſeveral perſons z and though he had been fined 
in a conſiderable ſum by the Court of Juſti- 
ciary, he was fo little affected by it, that, 
while we were examining the dungeon, he ſaid 

to 
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to me, with - a ſmile, * Your father knows 
ſomething of this; (alluding to my father's hay. 
ing ſat as one of the judges on his trial.) Sir 
Allan whiſpered me, that the laird could not be 
perſuaded, that he had loſt his heritable juriſdic. 


tion. 


We then ſet out for the ferry, by which we 
were to croſs to the main land of Argyleſhire, 
Lochbuy and Sir Allan accompanied us. We 
were told much of a war- ſaddle, on which this 
reputed Don Quixote uſed to be mounted; but 
we did not ſee it, ſor the young laird had applied 
it to a leſs noble purpoſe, having taken it to Fal- 
kirk fair with a drove of black cattle, 

We bade adieu to Lochbuy, and to our very 
kind conductor Sir Allan M*Lean, on the ſhore 
of Mull, and then got into the ferry-boat, the 
bottom of which was ſtrewed with branches of 
trees or buſhes, upon which we fat, We had a 
good day, and a fine paſſage, and in the evening 
landed at Oban, where we found a tolerable 
inn. After having been ſo long confined at dif- 
ferent times in iſlands, from which it was always 
uncertain when we could get away, it was com- 
fortable to be now on the main land, and to know 
that, if in health, we might get to any place 
in Scotland or England in a certain number of 
days. 

Here we diſcovered, from the conjectures 
which were formed, that the people on the main 

land 
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land were entirely ignorant of our motions; for 
in a Glaſgow news-paper we found a paragraph, 
which, as it contains a juſt and well-turned com- 


pliment to my illuſtrious friend, I ſhall here 


inſert: 

« We are well aſſured that Doctor Johnſon is 
e confined by tempeſtuous weather to the iſle 
« of Sky; it being unſafe to venture, in a ſmall 
« boat, upon ſuch a ſtormy ſurge as is very 
« common there at this time of the year, Such 
« a philoſopher, detained on an almoſt barren 
« iſland, reſembles a whale left upon the ſtrand. 


The latter will be welcome to every body, on 


« account of his oil, his bone, &c. and the 
„other will charm his companions, and the rude 
inhabitants, with his ſuperior knowledge and 
** wiſdom, calm reſignatien, and unbounded be- 
« neyolence,” | 


Saturday, 23d Oftober. 


After a good night's reſt, we breakfaſted at 
our leiſure. We talked of Goldſmith's Traveller, 


of which Dr. Johnſon ſpoke highly ; and, while I 
was helping him on with his great coat, he re- 


peated from it the character of the Engliſh nati- 


on, which he did with ſuch energy, that the tear 
ſtarted into his eye. 

We could get but one bridle here, which, ac- 
cording to the maxim detur digniori, was appro- 


priated to Dr. Johnſon's ſheltie. I and Joſeph 


rode 
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rode with halters. We croſſed in a ferry boat 
a pretty wide lake, and on the further ſide of 
it, cloſe by the ſhore, found a hut for our inn, 
We were much wet, I changed my clothes in 
part, and was at pains to get myſelf well dried, 
Dr. Johnſon reſolutely kept on all his clothes, 
wet as they were, letting them ſteam hefore the 
ſmoky turf fire, 1 thought him in the wrong; 
but his firmneſs was, perhaps, a ſpecies of he- 
roiſm. 

I remember but little of our converſation, 
I] mentioned Shenſtone's ſaying of Pope, that 
he had the art of condenſing ſenſe more than 
any body. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ** It is not true, 
fir. There is more ſenſe in a line of Cowley 
than in a page (or a ſentence, or ten lines,—[ 
am not quite certain of the very phraſe) of 
Pope“ He maintained, that Archibald, Duke 
of Argyle, was a narrow man. I wondered at 
this; and obſerved, that his building ſo great a 
houſe at Inveraray was not like a narrow man. 
„Sir, (ſaid he,) when a narrow man has reſolv- 
ed to build a houſe, he builds it like another 
man, But Archibald, Duke of Argyle, was nar- 
row ;in his ordinary expences, in his quotidian 
EXPences.” | 
The diſtinction is very juſt, It is in the or- 
dinary expences of life that a man's liberality 
or narrowneſs is to be diſcovered. I never 


heard the word quotidian in this ſenſe, and | 
imagined 
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imagined it to be a word of Dr. Johnſon' on 
E but I have ſince found it in Dr. 
Young's Night Thoughts, (Night fiſth,) 


% Death's a deſtroyer of quotidian prey.” 


and in my friend's Dictionary, ſupported by the 
authorities of Charles I. and Dr. Donne, 

It rained very hard as we journeyed on after 
dinner, The roar of torrents from the moun- 
tains, as we paſled along in the duſk, and the 
other circumſtances attending our ride this even- 
ing, have been mentioned with ſo much anima- 
tion by Dr. Johnſon, that I ſhall not attempt to 
fay any thing on the ſubject. 

We got at night to Inveraray, where we found 
an excellent inn. Even here Dr. Johnſon would 
not change his wet clothes. 

The proſpect of good accommodation cheered 
us much. We ſupped well; and after ſupper, 
Dr. Johnſon, whom J had not ſeen taſte any fer- 
mented liquor during all our travels, called for a 
gill of whiſky. Come, (ſaid he,) let me know 
what it is that makes a Scotſman happy!'' He 
drank it all but a drop, which I begged leave to 
pour into my glaſs, that I might ſay we had drank 
whiſky together. I propoſed Mrs. Thrale ſhould 
be our toaſt, He would not have her drunk in 
whiſky, but rather *©* ſome inſular lady ;” fo we 
drank one of the ladies whom we had lately left. 
1 — He 
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—He owned to-night, that he got as good a room 
and bed asat an Engliſh inn. 
I had here the pleaſure of finding a letter from 
' home, which relieved me from the anxiety I had 
ſuffered, in conſequence of not having received 
any account of my family for many weeks. 
alſo found a letter from Mr. Garrick, which was 

a regale as agreeable as a pine-apple would be in 
a deſert. He had favoured me with his correſ. 
pondence for many years; and when Dr. John- 
ſon and I were at Inverneſs, I had written to him 
as follows: 


| | Inverneſs, 
„My dear ſir, Sunday, 29 Auguſt, 1773, 
« HERE I am, and Mr. Samuel Johnſon 
actually with me. We were a night at Fores, in 
coming to which, in the duſk of the evening, we 
paſſed over the bleak and blaſted heath where 
Macbeth met the witches. Your old preceptor 

repeated, with much ſolemnity, the ſpeech— 


« How far is't call'd to Fores ? What are theſe, 
« So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire,” &c. 


This day we viſited the ruins of Macbeth's 
caſtle at Inverneſs, I have had great roman- 
tick ſatisfaction in ſeeing Johnſon upon the 
claſſical ſcenes of Shakſpeare in Scotland; which 
I really looked upon as almoſt as improbable as 
that © Birnam wood ſhould come to Dunſinane. 
Indeed, as | have always been accuſtomed to 

| vier 
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view him as a permanent London object, it would 
not be much more wonderful to me to ſee St. 
Paul's church moving along where we now are. 
As yet we have travelled in poſtchaiſes ; but to- 
morrow we are to mount on horſeback, and aſ- 
cend into the mountains by Fort Auguſtus, and 
ſo on to the ferry, where we are to croſs to Sky. 
We ſhall ſee that Iſland fully, and then viſit ſome 
more of the Hebrides; after which we are to 
land in Argyleſhire, proceed by Glaſgow to 
Auchinleck, repoſe there a competent time, and 
then return to Edinburgh, from whence the 
Rambler will depart for old England again, as 
ſoon as he finds it convenient. Hitherto, we 
have had a very proſperous expedition. I flatter 
myſelf, /ervetur ad imum, qualis ab incepto proceſ- 
ſerit. He is in excellent ſpirits, and I have a 
rich journal of his converſation, Look back, 
Davy“, to Lichfield, —run up through the time 
that has elapſed ſince you firſt knew Mr. John- 
fon, —and enjoy with me his preſent extraor- 
dinary Tour. I could not reſiſt the impulſe of 
writing to you from this place, The ſituation 
of the old caſtle correſponds exactly to Shak- 
ſpeare's deſcription, While we were there to- 
day, it happened oddly, that a raven perched 


Ff 2 upon 


* I took the liberty of giving this familiar appellation to my 
celebrated friend, to bring in a more lively manner to his re- 
membrance the period when he was Dr, Johnſon's pupil. 
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upon one. of the chimney-tops, and croaked, 
Then, I in my turn repeated 


« The raven himſelf is heats, 
« That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan, 
« Under my battlements.“ 


„N wiſh you had been with us. Think what 
enthuſiaſtick happineſs I ſhall have to ſee Mr, 
Samuel Johnſon walking among the romantick 
rocks and woods of my anceſtors at Auchinleck ! 
Write to me at Edinburgh, You owe me his 
verſes on great George and tuneful Cibber, and 
the bad verſes which led him to make his fine 
ones on Philips the muſician. Keep your pro- 
miſe, and let me have them. I offer my very 
beſt compliments to Mrs. Garrick, and ever am 


Your warm tn and friend, 


- ” ; ; 
To David Gerrich, * Ja Mes Slow an." 


His anſwer was as follows : 
& Dear ſir, Hampton, Sept. 14, 


1773 
«YOU ſtole away from London, and 


left us all in the lurch; for we expected you 
one night at” the club, and knew nothing of 
your departure. Had I paid you what I owed 
you, for the book you bought for me, I ſhould 
only have grieved for the loſs of your company, 
and ſlept with a quiet conſcience ; but, wounded 
as it is, it muſt remain ſo till I ſee you again, 

though 
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| though I am ſure our good friend Mr, Johnſon 
will diſcharge the debt for me, if you will let him, 
—Your account of your journey to Fores, the 


raven, old caſtle, &c, &c. made me half mad. 


Are you not rather too late in the year.for fine 
weather, which is the life and ſoul of ſeeing 


places ?—I hope your pleaſure will continue 


qualis ab incepto, &c. | 

“ Your friend —threatens me much. I 
only wiſh that he would put his threats in exe- 
cution, and, if he prints his play,“ I will forgive 
him. I remember he complained to you, that 
his book (eller called for the money for ſome copies 
of his —, which I ſubſcribed for, and that I 
deſired him to call again.—The truth is, that 
my wife was not at home, and that for weeks to- 
gether I have not ten ſhillings in my pocket,— 


However, had it been otherwiſe, it was not ſo 
great a crime to draw his poetical vengeance 


upon me.—l deſpiſe all that he can do, and am 
glad that I can ſo eaſily get rid of him and his 


ingratitude.— I am hardened both to abuſe and 


ingratitude. 

* You, I am ſure, will no more recommend 
your poetaſters to my civility and good offices. 
Shall recommend to you a Play of Eſchy- 

Jus, (the Prometheus, publiſhed and tranſlated 
by poor old Morell, who is a good ſcholar, and 
an acquaintance of mine ? It will be but half a 
guinea, and your name ſhall be put in the liſt I 

am 
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am making for him. You will be in very god 
company. 
« Now for the Epitaphs ! ! 
[T heſe, together with the verſes on George the 
Second, and Colley Cibber, as his Poet Lau- 

reat, of which imperfeft copies have gone 
about, will appear in my Life of Dr. Johnſon.) 

„ have no more paper, or I ſhould have ſaid 
more to you, My love and reſpects to Mr, 
Johnſon. h 
« Your's ever, 
«© D. Garrick, 
can't write, | have the gout in my hand,” 
« To James Boſwell, Eſq. Edinburgh.” E 


Sunday, 24th October. | 

We paſſed the forenoon calmly and. placidly. 
I ed on Dr. Johnſon to read aloud Ogden's 
ſixth Sermon on Prayer, which he did with a 
diſtin& expreſſion, and pleaſing ſolemnity. He 
praiſed my favourite preacher, his elegant lan- 
guage and remarkable acuteneſs; and ſaid, he 
fought infidels with their own weapons. | 

As a ſpecimen of Qgden's manner, I inſert the 
following paſſage from the ſermon which Dr. 
Johnſon now read. The preacher, after arguing 
againſt that vain philoſophy which main- 
tains, in conformity with the hard principle of 
eternal neceſſity, or unchangeable predetermi- 
nation, that the only effect of prayer for others, 


although 
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although we are exhorted to pray for them, is to 


produce good diſpoſitions in ourſelves towards 


them; thus expreſſes himſelf: 
« A plain man might be apt to aſk, But if 


« this then, though enjoined in the holy ſcrip- | 


* tures, is to be my real aim and intention, 
« when Jam taught to pray for other perſons, 
« why is it that 1 do not plainly ſo expreſs it? 


Why is not the form of the petition brought 


„ nearer to the meaning? Give them, ſay I to 
* our heavenly father, what is good. But 
„ this, I am to underſtand, will be as it will 
be, and is not for me to alter. What is it 


« then that I ara doing ? Iam deſiring to be- 


come charitable myſelf; and why may I not 
« plainly ſay ſo? Is there ſhame in it, or im- 
„ piety ? The wiſh is laudable : why ſhould I 
form deſigns to hide it? | 

« Or is it, perhaps, better to be brought 
about by indirect means, and in this artful 
manner? Alas! who is it that I would im- 


 * poſe on? From whom can it be, in this 


„commerce, that I deſire to hide any thing? 
„When, as my ſaviour commands me, I have 
** entered into my cloſet, and ſuut my door, there 
* are but two parties privy to my devotions, 


** Gop and my own heart; which of the two 


* am I deceiving ?” : 
He wiſhed to have more books, and, upon in- 
quiring if there were any in the houſe, was told 
| | that 
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that a waiter had ſome, which were brought 
to him; but I recolle&t none of them, 

except Hervey's Meditations. He thought 
ſlightingly of this admired book. He treated 
it with ridicule, and would not allow even the 
ſcene of the dying Huſband and Father to 
be pathetick. I am not an impartial judge; 
for Hervey's Meditations engaged my affec- 
tions in my early years —He read a paſſage 
concerning the moon ludicrouſly, and ſhewed 
how eaſily he could, in the ſame ſtyle, make 
_ "reflections on that planet, the very reverſe of 
Hervey's, repreſenting her as treacherous to 
mankind. He did this with much humour; 
but I have not preſerved the particulars. He 
then indulged a playful fancy, in making a 
Meditation on a pudding, of which I haſtily 
wrote down, in his preſence, the following note; 


which, though imperfect, may ſerve to give my 
readers ſome idea of it, 


- Mepirarion oN A PuppiNG, 


„LET us ſeriouſly refleQ of what a pudding 
is compoſed, It is compoſed of flour that once 
waved in the golden grain, and drank the dews 
of the morning; of milk preſſed from the 
ſwelling udder by the gentle hand of the beau- 
teous milk-maid, whoſe beauty and innocence 
might have recommended a worſe draught; 

* while ſhe ſtroked the udder, indulged no 
| ambitious 
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ambitious thoughts of wandering in palaces, 
formed no plans for the deſtruction of her fel- 
low- creatures: milk, which is drawn from the 
cow, that uſeful animal, that eats the graſs of the 
field, and ſupplies us with that which made the 
greateſt part of the food of mankind in the age 
which the poets have agreed to call golden. It 
is made with an egg, that miracle of nature, 
which the theoretical Burnet has compared to 
creation. An egg contains water within its beau- 
tiful ſmooth ſurface z; and an unformed maſs, by 


the incubation of the parent, becomes a regular 


animal, furniſhed with bones and ſinews, and co- 
vered with feathers.—Let us conſider; can there 
be more wanting to complete the Meditation on 
a Pudding? If more is wanting, more may be 
found, It contains ſalt, which keeps the ſea 
from putrefaction: ſalt, which is made the image 
of intellectual excellence, contributes to the for- 
mation of a pudding.” 


In a magazine I found a ſaying of Dr. John- 
ſon's, ſomething to this purpoſe; that the happi- 
eſt part of a man's life is what he paſſes lying 


awake in bed in the morning. I read it to him. 


He ſaid, I may, perhaps, have ſaid this; for 
nobody, at times, talks more laxly than 1 do.“ I 
ventured to ſuggeſt to him, that this was dan» 


gerous from one of his authority, 
I ſpoke 
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I I ſpoke of living in the country, and upon 
what footing one ſhould be with neighbours, 1. 
_ obſerved that ſome people were afraid of being 
on too eaſy a footing with them, from an ap- 
prehenſion that their time would not be their 

own. He made the obvious remark, that it de- 

pended much on what kind of neighbours one 
has, whether it was deſireable to be on an eaſy 
footing with them, or not. I mentioned a 
certain baronet, who told me, he never was 
happy in the country, till he was not on ſpeak - 
ing terms with his neighbours, which he con- 
trived in different ways to bring about. 
„Lord — (ſaid he) ſtuck long; 
but at laſt the fellow pounded my pigs, and 
then I got rid of him. Johnſon. © Nay, fir, 
My Lord got rid of Sir John, and ſhewed how 
little he valued him, by putting his pigs in the 

pound.“ 1 
I told Dr. Johnſon I was in ſome difficulty 
how to act at Inveraray. I had reaſon to think 
that the Ducheſs of Argyle diſliked me, on ac- 
count of my zeal in the Douglas cauſe ; but the 
Duke of Argyle -had always been pleaſed to 
treat me with great civility, They were now 
at the caſtle, which is a very ſnort walk from 
our inn; and the queſtion was, whether I ſhould 
go and pay my reſpects there? Dr. Johnſon, 
to whom I had ſtated the caſe, was clear 
that I ovght; but, in his uſual way, he was 
| very 
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very ſhy of diſcovering a deline to be invited 
there himſelf, Though, from a conviction of 
the benefit of ſubordination to ſociety, he has 
always ſhewn great reſpect to perſons of high 
rank, when he happened to be in their company, 
yet his pride of character has ever made him 
guard againſt any appearance of courting the 


great. Beſides, he was impatient to get to 


Glaſgow, where he expected letters. At the 
ſame time he was, I believe, ſecretly not unwil- 
ling w have attention paid him by fo great a 
Chieftain, and ſo exalted a nobleman, He in- 
ſiſted I ſhould not go to the caſtle this day be- 
fore dinner, as it would look like ſeeking an in- 
vitation. But, ſaid I, if the duke invites us to 


dine with him to-morrow, ſhall we accept?“ 


« Yes, fir;” I think he faid, „to be 


ſure.” But he added, He won't aſk us!“ ”}] 


1 mentioned, that I was afraid my company 
might be diſagreeable to the ducheſs. He treat- 


ed this objection with a manly diſdain : © That, 


ſir, he muſt ſettle with his wife.“ We 
dined well. I went to the caſtle juſt about the 
time when I ſuppoſed the ladies would be retired 
from dinner. I ſent in my name; and, being 
ſhewn in, found the amiable duke ſitting at the 
head of his table with ſeveral gentlemen, I was 
moſt politely received, and gave his grace ſome 
particulars of the curious journey which I had 
been making with Dr. Johnſon, When we roſe 
| | — 
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from table, the duke ſaid to me, © I hope you 
and Dr. Johnſon will dine with us to-morrow,” 
I thanked his grace, but told him, my friend 
was in a great hurry to get back to London. 
The duke, with a kind complacency, ſaid, 
„He will ſtay one day; and I will take care 
he ſhall ſee this place to advantage.“ I ſaid, I 
ſhould be ſure to let him know his grace's invi- 
tation. As I was going away, the duke aid, 
„Mr. Boſwell, won't you have ſome tea?“ —_ 
I thought it beſt to get over the meeting with 
the ducheſs this night; ſo reſpectfully agreed. I 
was conducted to the drawing-room by the duke, 
who announced my name; but the duchek, 
who was ſitting with her daughter, Lady Betty 
Hamilton, and ſome other ladies, took not the 
leaſt notice of me. I ſhould have been mortifi- 
ed at being thus coldly received by a lady of 
whom I, with the reſt of the world, have always 
entertained a very high admiration, had I not 
been conſoled by the obliging attention of the 
duke. 

When I returned to the inn, I informed Dr. 
Johnſon of the Duke of Argyle's invitation, 
with which he was much pleaſed, and readily ac- 
cepted of it. We talked of a violent conteſt 
which was then carrying on, with a view to the 
next general election for Ayrfhire ; where one 
of the candidates, in order to undermine the 
old and eſtabliſhed intereſt, had artfully held 

himſelf 
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himſelf out as a champion for the independency 
of the county againſt ariſtocratick influence, 
and had perſuaded ſeveral gentlemen into a re- 
ſolution to oppoſe every candidate who was ſup- 
ported by peers —** Fooliſh fellows! (ſaid 
Dr. Johnſon,) don't they fee that they are as 
much dependent upon the peers one way as the 
other. The peers have but to oppoſe a candi- 
date, to enſure him ſucceſs. It's ſaid, the only 1 
way to make a pig go forward, is to pull him =_ 
back by the tail. Theſe people muſt be treated * 
like pigs.” eh | 


Monday, 2 gh October. 


My acquaintance, the Reverend Mr. John 
M' Aulay, one of the miniſters of Inveraray, and 
brother to our good friend at Calder, came to us 
this morning, and accompanied us to the caſtle, 
where J preſented Dr. Johnſon to the Duke of 
Argyle. We were ſhewn through the houſe; and 
I never ſhall forget the impreſſion made upon my 1 
fancy by ſome of the ladies maids tripping about 7 
in neat morning dreſſes. After ſeeing for a long 7 

time little but ruſticity, their lively manner, and 
gay inviting appearance, pleaſed me ſo much, = 
that I thought for a moment, I could have been a A 
knight-errant for them *. | 
—— We 


* On reflection, at the diſtance of ſeveral years, I wonder a 
that my' venerable fellow-traveller ſhould have read this =. 
paſſage without cenſuring my levity. 1 
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We then got into a low one - horſe chair, or: 
dered for us by the duke, in which we drove 
about the place. Dr. . Johnſon was much ſtruck 
by the grandeur and elegance of this princely 
feat. He ſaid, ** What I admire here, is the 
total defiance of expence.” I had a particu- 
lar pride in ſhewing him a great number of fine 
old trees, to compenſate for the nakedneſs which 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on him on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Scotland. He thought the 
caſtle too low, and wiſhed it had been a ſtory 
higher. | 
When we came in, before dinner, we found 
the duke and ſome gentlemen in the hall. Dr, 
Johnſon took much notice of the large col- 
lection of arms, which are excellently diſpoſed 
there. I told what he had ſaid to Sir Alex 
ander M:Donald, of his anceſtors not ſufferin 
their arms to ruſt. Well, (ſaid the doctor, 
but let us be glad we live in times when arms 
may ruſt, We can fit to-day at his grace's 
table, without any riſk of being attacked, and 
perhaps ſitting down again wounded or 
maimed.” The duke placed Dr, Johnſon next 
himſelf at table, I was in fine ſpirits; and 
though ſenſible that I had the misfortune of not 
being in favour with the ducheſs, I was not in 
the leaſt diſconcerted, and offered her grace 
ſome of the diſh that was before me. It muſt 
be owned that I was in the right to be quite un- 
concerned, 
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concerned, if I could. I was the Duke of * 


gyle's gueſt; and | had no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
he adopted the prejudices and reſentments of the 
Ducheſs of Hamilton. 

I knew it was not the rule of modern high 
life to drink to any body; but, that I might 
have the ſatisfaction for once to look the 
ducheſs in the face, with a glaſs in my hand, 
I with a reſpectful air addreſſed her, ——* My 
Lady Ducheſs, I have the honour to drink 
your grace's good health.“ repeated the 
words audibly, and with a ſteady countenance. 
This was, perhaps, rather too much; but 


ſome allowance muſt be made for human feel- 


ings. 

The ducheſs was very attentive to Dr. John- 
fon. I know not how a middle ſtate came to be 
mentioned. Her grace wiſhed to hear him on 
that point. Madam, (ſaid he,) your own rela- 
tion, Mr. Archibald Campbell, can tell you 
better about it than | can, He was a biſhop of 
the nonjuring communion, and wrote a book 
upon the ſubject. He engaged to get it for 
her grace, He afterwards gave a full hiſtory 
of Mr, Archibald Campbell, which I am forry 
I do not recolle& particularly. He ſaid, Mr. 
Campbell had been bred a violent Whig, but 
afterwards * kept better company, and became 
a Tory.” He ſaid this with a ſmile, in pleaſant 


alluſion, as I thought, to the * between 


his 
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hie own political principles and thoſe of the 
duke's clan, He added, that Mr, Campbell, 
after the Revolution, was thrown into jail on 
account of his tenets; but, on application by 
letter to the old Lord Townſhend, was releaſed: 
that he always ſpoke of his lordſhip with great 


gratitude, ſaying, though a Wbig, he had hu- 
manity,' 


Dr. Johnſon and I paſſed ſome time together, 
in June 1984, at Pembroke college, Oxford, 
with the Reverend Dr. Adams, the maſter ; and 
I having expreſſed a regret that my note relative 
to Mr. Archibald Campbell was imperfect, he 
was then ſo good as to write with his own hand, 
on the blank page of my Journal oppoſite to that 
which contained what I have now mentioned, 
the following paragraph; which, however, is 
not quite ſo full as the narrative he gave at In- 
a 


% The Honourable Archibald Campbell was, 1 
“ believe, the nephew of the Marquis of Argyle. He 
e began life by engaging in Monmouth's rebellion, 
% and, to eſcape the law, lived ſome time in Surinam. 
*« When he returned, be became zealous: for epiſco- 
& pacy and monarehy; and at the Revolution adbered 
„ not only to the Nonjurors, but to thoſe who refuſed 
* to communicate with the Church of England, or 10 
&« be preſent at any worſhip where the uſurper was 
mentioned as king, He was, I believe, more than 
once apprebendod in the reign of King William, 

and 
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s gud once at the acceſſion of George, He was the 
« familiar friend of Hicks and Ne!ſon a Man of 
4 /erters, hut inſuilictaus ; and Very curious and in- 


« fuliti ve, but eredulous. He lived in 1743, er 
® 44» about 75 fun old,” 


The ſubje& of luxury was introduced, Dr. 
Johnſon defended it. We have now (laid he,) 
a ſplendid dinner before us ; Which of all theſe 
Aſhes is unwholeſome ?” The duke aſſerted, 
that he had obſerved the grandees of Spain 
diminiſhed in their ſize by luxury, Dr. John- 
fon politely refrained from oppoſing directly an 
obſervation which the duke himſelf had made; 
but ſaid, ** Man muſt be very different from 
other animals, if he is diminiſhed by good 
living; for the ſize of all other animals is in- 
creaſed by it.“ I made ſome remark that ſeemed 
to imply a belief in /econd fight, The ducheſs 
ſaid, * I fancy you will be a Methodift,” — This 
was the only ſentence her grace deigned to utter 
to me; and I take it for granted, ſhe thought it 
a good hit on my credulity in the Douglas cauſe, 
A gentleman in company, after dinner, was 
deſired by the duke to go to another room, for 
a ſpecimen of curious marble, which his grace 
wiſhed to ſhew us. He brought a wrong 
piece, upon which the duke ſent him back 
again. He could not refuſe , but, to avoid any 
appearance of ſervility, he whiſtled as he 
G g Vuoalkea 
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walked out of the room, to how his indepen- 
dency. On my mentioning this afterwards to 
Dr. Johnſon, he ſaid, it was a nice trait of 
character. 

Dr. Johnſon talked a ont deal, and was ſo 
entertaining, that Lady Betty Hamilton, after 
dinner, went and placed her chair cloſe to his, 
leaned upon the back of it, and liſtened eager- 
ly. It would have made a fine picture to have 
drawn the Sage and her at this time in their ſe- 
veral attitudes. He did not know, all the while, 
how much he was honoured, I told him after: 
wards, I never ſaw him ſo gentle and complaiſ- 
ant as this day, 

We went to tea, The duke and I walked up 
and down the drawing-room, converſing. The 
ducheſs ſtill continued to ſhew the ſame marked 

coldneſs for me; for which, though I ſuffered 
from it, I made every allowance, conſidering 
the very warm part that I had taken for Doug- 
las, in the cauſe in which ſhe thought her ſon 
deeply intereſted, Had not her grace diſcovered 
ſome diſpleaſure towards me, I ſhould have ſuſ- 
pected her of inſenſibility or diſſimulation. 

Her grace made Dr. Johnſon come and ſit by 
her, and aſked him why he made his journey 
ſo late in the year. Why, madam, (ſaid he,) 
you know Mr. Boſwell muſt attend the Court of 
Seſſion, and it does not riſe till the twelfth of 
Auguſt,” —She ſaid, with ſome — [ 

now 
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know nothing of Mr, Boſwell.” Poor Lady 
Lucy Douglas, to whom I mentioned this, ob- 
ferved, ** She knew too much of Mr. Boſwell.” 
I ſhall make no remark on her grace's ſpeech. 
J indeed felt it as rather too ſevere ; but when 
Irecollected that my puniſhment was infliged 
by fo dignified a beauty, I had that kind of 
conſolation which a man would feel who is 
ſtrangled by a /ilken cord. Dr, Johnſon was all 
attention to her grace, He uſed afterwards a 
droll expreſſion, upon her enjoying the three 
titles of Hamilton, Brandon, and Argyle. Bor- 
rowing an image from the Turkiſh empire, he 
called her a Duche/s with three tails, 

He was much pleaſed with our viſit at the 
caſtle of Inveraray. The Duke of Argyle was 

exceedingly polite to him, and, upon his com- 
plaiuing of the ſhelties which he had hitherto 
ridden being too ſmall for him, his grace told 
him he ſhould be provided with a good horſe to 
carry him next day, 

Mr, John M*Aulay paſſed the evening with 
us at our inn, When Dr, Johnſon ſpoke af 
people whoſe principles were good, but whoſe 
practice was faulty, Mr. M*Aulay ſaid, he had 
no notion of people being in earneſt in their 
good profeſſions, whoſe practice was not ſuit- 
able. The Doctor grew warm, and ſuid, 
“ Sir, are you fo groſsly ignorant of human 
nature, as not to know that « man may be very 
ſincere in good principles, without having good 
practice? 6g 2 Dx. 
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Dr Johnſon was unqueſtionably in the right; 
and whoever examines himſelf candidly, will be 
ſatisfied of it, though the inconſiſtency between 
principles and practice is greater in ſome men 
than in others, 

I recollect very little of this night's converſa- 
tion. I am ſorry that indolence came upon me 
towards the concluſion of our journey, fo that 
I did not write down what paſſed with the ſame 
aſſiduity as during the greateſt part of it. 


Tueſday, 26th October. 

Mr, M*Aulay breakfaſted with us, nothing 
hurt or diſmayed by his laſt night's correction, 
Being a man of good ſenſe, he had a ju admi- 
ration of Dr. Johnſon. 

Either yeſterday morning, or this, I commu- 
'nicated to Dr. Johnſon, from Mr. M*Aulay's 
information, the news that Dr. Beattie had got 
a penſion of two hundred pounds a year. He 
ſat up in his bed, clapped his hands, and cried, 
„O brave we —g peculiar exclamation of his 
when he rejoices *. 

As we fat over our tea, Mr, Home's Tragedy 
of Douglas was mentioned, I put Dr. Johnſon 
in mind,. that once, in a coffee-houſe at Oxford, 
he called. to old Mr, Sheridan, How came 
ou, fir, to give Home a gold medal for writing 

that fooliſh play?“ aad defied Mr, Sheridan to 
ſhew 


* Having mentioned, more than once, that my Journal 
was peruſed by Dr. Johnſon, I think it proper to inform my 
readers that this is the laſt paragraph which he read, 
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ſhew ten good lines in it, He did not inſiſt 
they ſhould be together; but that there were 
not ten good lines in the whole play. He now 
perſiſted in this, I endeavoured to defend that 
pathetick and beautiful tragedy, and repeated 
the d paſſage: Z 


3 1 Sincerity, 
« Thou firſt of virtues ! let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, although the earth ſhould gape,' 
“ And from the gulph of hell deſtruction cry, | 
To take diſſimulation's winding way.” 


Johnſon. © That will not do, fir, Nothing i is 
good but what is conſiſtent with truth or pro- 
bability, which this is not. Juvenal, indeed, 
gives us a noble picture of inflexible virtue: 


« Eſto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 

« Integer ambigue fi quando citabere teſtis, 
« Incerteque rei, Phalaris licet imperet, ut fis 
« Falſus, et admoto diftet perjuria tauro, 
« Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
« Ft propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas.” 


le repeated the lines with great force and 

dignity: then added, And, after this, comes 
Johnny Home, with his earth gaping, and his 
deftruttion crying ;—Pooh }” 

While we were lamenting the number of 
ruined religious buildings which we had lately 
ſeen, I ſpoke with peculiar feeling of the mi- 
ſerable neglect of the chapel belonging to the 
palace of Holyrood- houſe, in which are depo- 


lited the remains of many of the Kings of Scot- 
| land, 
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land, and of many of our nobility. I aid, it 
was a diſgrace to the country that it was not re- 
paired ; and particularly complained that my 
friend Douglas, the repreſentative of a great 
houſe, and proprietor of a vaſt eſtate, ſhould 
ſuffer the ſacred ſpot where his mother lies in- 
terred, to be unroofed, and expoſed to all the 
inclemencies of the weather. Dr. Johnſon, 
who, I know not how, had formed an opinion 
on the Hamilton fide, in the Douglas cauſe, lily 
anſwered, © Sir, fir, don't be too ſevere upon 
the gentleman , don't accuſe him of want of 
filial piety * Lady Jane Douglas was not his 
mother.” — He rouſed my zeal ſo much, that I 
took the liberty to tell him he knew nothing or. 

the cauſe; which I do moſt ſeriouſly believe 
| was the caſe. | 

We were now“ in a country of bridles ad 
ſaddles,” and ſet out fully equipped, The 
Duke of Argyle was obliging enough to mount 
Dr. Johnſon on a ſtately ſteed from his grace's 
ſtable. My friend was highly pleaſed, and 
Joſeph ſaid, . He now looks like a biſhop.” 

We dined at the inn at Tarbat, and at night 
came to Roſedow, the beautiful ſeat of Sir James 
Colquhoun, on the banks of Lochlomond, 
where I, and any friends whom ] have intro- 
duced, have ever been received with kind and 
elegant hoſpitality. 


Wedneſday, 
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W edneſday, 27 th Osler. 

When 1 went into Dr, Johnſon's room this 
morning, I obſerved to him how wonderfully 
courteous he had been at Inveraray, and ſaid, 

Lou was quite a fine gentleman, when with 
the ducheſs. He anſwered, in good humour, 
“Sir, I look upon myſelf as a very polite 
man:“ and he was right, in a proper manly 
ſenſe of the word. As an immediate proof of 
it, let me obſerve, that he would not fend back 
the Duke of Argyle's horſe without a letter of 
thanks, which I copied. 


To his Grace the Duke of ARGYLE. 
«© My Lord, © 
5 T HAT kindneſs which diſpoſed 
your grace to ſupply me with the horſe, which 
I have now returned, will make you pleaſed to 
hear that he has carried me well. 
« By my diligence in the little commiſſion 
with which I was honoured by the ducheſs, I 
will endeavour to ſhew how highly I value the 
favours which I have received, and how much J 
deſire to be thought, 
„My lord, 2 
_« Your grace's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
* SAM, JOHNSON.” 


Roſedow, Oct. 29, 1773. 


The 
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The duke was ſo attentive to his reſpectable 
gueſt, that on the ſame day, he wrote him an 
anſwer, which was received at Auchinleck : 


To Dr. JounsoN, Auchinleck, Ayrſhi;e, 
— 

+ am glad to hear your journey from 
this place was not unpleaſant, in regard to your 
horſe, I wiſh I could have ſupplied you with 
good weather, which I am afraid you felt the 
want of. 

« The Ducheſs of Argyle deſires her compli- 
ments to you, and is much obliged to you for 
remembering her commiſſion, I am, far, 

« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


| | © ARGYLE,” 
Inveraray, Oct. 29) 1773. | 


I am happy to inſert eyery memorial of the 
honour done to my great friend, Indeed, [ 
was at all time deſirous to preſerve the letters 
which he received from eminent perſons, of 
which, as of all other papers, he was very neg- 
ligent; and once propoſed to him, that they 
ſhonld be committed to my care, as his Cuſtos 
Rotulorum, I wiſh he had complied with my 
requeſt, as by that means many valuable writ- 
ings 1 have been * that are now 
Joſt “. After 


* As a remarkable inſtance of his negligence, 1 ber 
* years ago to have found lying looſe in his ſtudy, and 
without 
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After breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon and I were 
furniſhed with a boat, and failed about upon 
Lochlomond, and landed on ſome of the iſlands 
which are interſperſed. He was much pleaſed 
with the ſcene, which is fo well known by the 


accounts of various travellers, that it is unne- 


ceſſary for me to attempt any deſcription of it, 
[ recolle&t none of his converſation, except 
that, when talking of dreſs, he ſaid, © Sir, were 
to have any thing fine, it ſhould be very fine. 
Were I to wear a ring, it ſhould not be a 


bauble, but a ſtone of great value. Were | to 


wear a laced or embroidered waiſtcoat, it 
ſhould be very rich. I had once a very rich 
laced waiſtcoat, which I wore the firſt night of 
my tragedy,” | 

Lady Helen Colquhoun being a very pious 
woman, the converſation, after dinner, took a 
religious turn. Her ladyſnip defended the 
preſbyterian mode of publick worſhip ; upon 


which Dr, Johnſon delivered thoſe excellent 


arguments for a form of prayer which he has 
introduced into his © Journey,” I am myſelf. 


fully convinced that a form of prayer for pub- 
lick 


without the cover which contained the addreſs, a letter to 
him from Lord Thurlow, to whom he had made an applicati- 


on, as Chancellor, in behalf of a poor literary friend. It was 


expreſſed in ſuch terms of reſpect for Dr. Johnſon, that, in 
my zeal for his reputation, I remonſtrated warmly with him 
on his ſtrange inattention, and obtained his permiſſion to take 
a copy of it; by which it has probably been preſerved, as 
the original I have reaſon to ſuppoſe is loſt. 
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lick worſhip is in general moſt decent and 
edifying. Solemnia verba have a kind of pre- 
ſcriptive ſanctity, and make a deeper impref. 
ſion on the mind than extemporaneous effy. 
ſions, in which, as we do not know what they are 
to be, we cannot readily acquieſce, Yet ! 
would allow alſo of a certain portion of extem- 
pore addreſs, as occaſion may require, This is 
the practice of the French Proteſtant churches, 
And although the office of forming ſupplicati- 
ons to the throne of heaven is, in my mind, 
too great a truſt to be indiſcriminately commit- 
ted to the diſcretion of every miniſter, I do not 
mean to deny, that ſincere devotion may be ex. 
perienced when joining in prayer with thoſe 
who uſe no Liturgy. 

We were favoured with Sir James Colqu- 
houn's coach to convey us in the evening to 
Cameron, the ſeat of Commiſlary Smollet. Our 
ſatisfaction at finding ourſelves again in a com- 
fortable carriage was very great, We had a 
pleaſing conviction of the commodiouſneſs of 
civilization, and heartily laughed at the ravings 
of thoſe. abſurd viſionaries who have attempted 
to perſuade us of the ſuperior advantages of a 
ftate of nature, 

Mr. Smollet was a man of conſiderable 
learning, with abundance of animal ſpirits; ſo 
that he was a very good companion for Dr. 
Johnſon, who ſaid to me, We have had 

more 
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more ſolid talk here than at any place where we 
have been.“ 

I remember Dr. Johnſon gave us this even- 
ing an able and eloquent diſcourſe on the 
Origin of Evil, and on the conſiſtency of moral 
evil with the power and goodneſs of Gop, He 
ſhewed us how it aroſe from our free agency, 
an extinction of which would be a ſtill greater 
evil than any we Experience. I know not that 
he ſaid any thing abſolutely new, but he ſaid a 
great deal wonderfully well; and perceiving us 
to be delighted and ſatisfied, he concluded his 
harangue with all air of benevolent triumph 
over an objection which has diſtreſſed many 
worthy minds: This then is the anſwer to 
the queſtion, Nedw ro Kexoy ?”— Mrs, Smollet whiſ- 
pered me, that it was the beſt ſermon ſhe had 
ever heard, Much do I upbraid myſelf for hav- 
ing neglected to preſerve it. 


Thurſday, 28th Oclober. 
Mr. Smollet pleaſed Dr. Johnſon, by pro- 
ducing a collection of news-papers in the time 
of the Uſurpation, from which it appeared that 
all ſorts of crimes were very frequent during that 
horrible anarchy. By the ſide of the high road 
to Glaſgow, at ſome diſtance from his houſe, 
he had erected a pillar to the memory of his 
ingenious kipſman, Dr, Smollet; and he con- 
ſulted Dr. Johnſon as to an : inſcription for it. 


_ 
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Lord Kames, who, though he had a great ſtore 
of knowledge, with much ingenuity, and un- 
common activity of mind, was no profound 
ſcholar, had it ſeems recommended an Engliſh 
inſcription, Dr, Johnſon treated this with 
great contempt, ſaying, © An Engliſh inſcrip. 
tion would be a diſgrace to Dr, Smollet ,” and, 
in anſwer to what Lord Kames had urged, as 
to the advantage of its being in Engliſh, be- 
cauſe it would be generally underſtood, I ob- 
ſerved, that all to whom Dr, Smollet's merit 
could be an object of reſpect and imitation, 
wonld underſtand it as well in Latin; and that 
ſurely it was not meant for the Highland dro- 
vers, or other ſuch people, who paſs and repaſs 
that way; 

We were then ſhewn a Latin inſcription, pro- 
baſed for this monument, Dr, Johnſon ſat 
down with an ardent and liberal earneſtneſs to 
reviſe it, and made ſuch additions and variations 
as to form it almoſt entirely anew, I unfortu- 
nately did not take a copy of it, as it originally 
ſtood , but I have happily preſerved err frag · 
ment of what Dr. Johnſon wrote: 


Quiſquis ages, viator, 
Vel mente felix, vel ſtudiis cultus, 
Immorare paululum memorie 
TOBIA SMOLLET, M. D. 
Viro its virtutibus 


Quas in homine et cive, 
E. 
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Et laudes, et imiteris 
* * * * * 


Poſtquam mira ® ® 
m X # 


Tali tantoque viro, ſuo patrueli, 
Se *% * * M M * * * 


Hanc 3 
Amoris eheu ! inane monumentum, 
In ipſis Levine ripis, 
tas primis infans vagitibus perſonuit, 


Perficuliſque j jam fere moriturus enn | 
F. 


Ponendam curavit 
5 


we had this morning a ſingular proof of Dr. 
Johuſon's quick and retentive memory. Hay's 
tranſlation of Martial was lying in a window, I 
ſaid, I thought it was pretty well done, and 
newed him a particular epigram of, I think 
ten, but am certain of eight, lines, He read 
it, and toſſed away the book, ſaying—%* No, 
it is not pretty well.” As I perſiſted in my 
opinion, he ſaid, * Why, fir, the original is 
thus,—(and he repeated it;) and this man's 
tranſlation is thus: — and then he repeated that 
alſo, exactly, though he had never ſeen it be- 
fore, and read it over only once, and that too, 
without any intention of getting it by heart, 
Here a poſt-chuiſe, which I had ordered 
from Glaſgow, came for us, and we drove on 
in high ſpirits We ſtopped at Dunbarton, 
and though the approach to the caſtle there is 
very ſteep, Dr, Johnſon aſcended it with ala - 
city, 
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crity, and ſurveyed all that was to be ſeen, 
During the whole of our Tour he ſhewed un- 
common ſpirit, could not bear to be treated 
like an old or infirm man, and was very un- 
willing to accept of any aſſiſtance, inſomuch 
that, at our landing on Icolmkill, when Sir 
Allan M*Lean and I ſubmitted to be carried 
on men's ſhoulders from the boat to the ſhore, 
as it could not be brought quite cloſe to land, 
he ſprang into the ſea, and waded vigorouſly 
_ 

On our arrival at the Saracen's Head Inn, at 
Glaſgow, I was made happy by good accounts 
from home; and Dr. e, who had not 
received a ſingle letter ſince we left Aberdeen, 
found here a great many, the peruſal of which 
entertained him much. He enjoyed in ima- 
gination the comforts which we could now 
command, and ſeemed to be in high glee, 1 
remember he put a leg up on each fide of the 
grate, and ſaid, with a mock ſolemnity, by 
way of ſoliloquy, but loud enough for me to 


hear it, Here am I, an Exolish man, ſitting 
by a coal fire!” 


Friday, 29th October. 

The profeſſors of the univerſity being in- 
formed of our artival, Dr. Stevenſon, Dr; 
Reid, and Mr, Anderſon, breakfaſted with us. 
Mr. Anderſon accompanied us while Dr. 


Johnſon 


Al. 
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Johnſon viewed this beautiful city. He had 


told me, that one day in London, when Dr. 
Adam Smith was boaſting of it, he turned to 
him and ſaid, © Pray fir, have you ever ſeen 
Brentford ?- This was ſurely a ſtrong inſtance 
of his impatience, and ſpirit of contradiction. 
I put him in mind of it to-day, while he ex- 


preſſed his admiration of the elegant buildings, 
and whiſpered him, * Don't you feel ſome re- 


morſe ?” 

We were received in the college by a num- 
ber of the profeſſors, who ſhewed all due 
reſpe&t to Dr, Johnſon; and then we paid a 
viſit to the principal, Dr, Leechman, at his 
own houſe, where Dr. Johnſon had the ſatiſ- 
faction of being told that his name had been 
gratefully celebrated in one of the parochial 
congregations in the Highlunds, as the perſon 
to whoſe influence it was chiefly owing, that 
the New Teſtament was allowed to be tranſlated 
into the Erſe language, It ſeems ſome politi- 
cal members of the Society in Scotland for 
propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, had oppoſed 
this pious undertaking, as tending to preſerve 
the diſtinction between the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders, Dr. Johnſon wrote a long letter 
upon the ſubject to a friend, which being 
ſhewn to them, made them aſhamed, and 
afraid of being publickly expoſed; ſo they 
were forced to a compliance, It is now in my 
poſſeſſion, 


1 \ 
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poſſeſſſon, and is perhaps, one of the beſt pro- 
 ductions of his maſterly pen, 

Profeſſors Reid and Anderſon, and the two 
Mellieurs Foulis, the Elzevirs of Glaſgow, 
dined and drank tea with us at our inn, after 
which the profeſſors went away; and I, having 
a letter to write, left my fellow. traveller With 
Meſſieurs Foulis. Though good and ingenious 
men, they had that unſertled ſpeculative mode 
of converſation which is offenſive to a man 
regularly taught at an Engliſh ſcheol and 
univerſity. I found that, inſtead of liſtening to 
the dictates of the Sage, they had teized him 
with queſtions and doubtful diſputations. He 
came in a flutter to me, and deſired | might come 
back again, for he could not bear theſe men. 
„O ho! fir, (ſaid I,) you are flying to me for 
refuge!” He never, in any ſituation, was at 
a loſs for a ready repartee. He anſwered, with | 
quick vivacity, “ It is of two evils chooſing the 
leaſt.” I was delighted with this flaſh burſting 
from the cloud which hung upon his mind, 
cloſed my letter directly, and Joined the 
company | 

We ſupped at profeſſor Anderſon's. The 
general impreſſion upon my memory is, that 
we had not much converſation at Glaſgow, 
where the profeſſors, like their brethren at 
Aberdeen, did not venture to expoſe them- 
ſelves much to the battery of cannon which 


they 
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they knew might play upon them, Dr. John- 
ſon, who was fully con(cious of his own ſuperior 
powers, afterwards praiſed Principal Robertfon 
for his caution in this reſpect. He ſaid to me, 
'* Robertion, fir, was in the right, Robertſon is 
a man of eminence, and the head of a college at 
Edinburgh, He had a character to maintain, and 
did well not to riſk its being leſſened.“ 


Saturday, 30th . Oftober. 


we ſet out towards Ayrſhire, I ſent Joſeph 
on to Loudoun, with a meſſage, that, if the earl 
was at home, Dr. Johnſon and I would have the 
honour to dine with him. Joſeph met us on the 
road, and reported that the earl jumped for joy,” 
and ſaid, * I ſhall be very happy to ſee them.“ 
We were received with a_ moſt pleaſing 
courteſy by his lordſhip, aud by the counteſs his 
mother, who, in her ninety-fifth year, had all 


cheering ſight to Dr. Johnſon, who had an ex- 
traordinary deſire ſor long life. Her ladyſhip 
was ſenſible and well-informed, and had ſeen a 
great deal of the world. Her lord had held ſeve- 
ral high offices, and ſhe was ſiſter to the great 
Earl of Stair, 

; I cannot here refrain from paying a juſt tri- 
bute to the character of John Earl of Loudoun, 
who did more ſervice to the county of Ayr in 


general, as well as to individuals in it, than any 
Hh mun 


her faculties quite unimpaired. This was a very 
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man we have ever had. It is painful to think 
that he met with much ingratitude from perſons 
both in high and low rank: but ſuch was his tem- 
per, ſuch his knowledge of baſe mankind *,” 
that, as if he had expected no other return, his 
mind was never ſoured, and he retained his good- 
humour and benevolence to the laſt. The ten- 
derneſs of his heart was proved in 1945-6, when 
he had an important command in the Highlands, 
and behaved with a generous humanity to the 
_ unfortunate. I cannot figure a more honeſt po- 
litician; for, though his intereſt in our county 
was great, and had been generally ſucceſsful, he 
not only did not deceive by fallacious promiſes, 
but was anxious that people ſhould not deceive 
themſelves by too ſanguine expectations. His 
kind and dutiful attention to his mother was un- 
remitted, At his houſe was true hoſpitality ; a 
plain but a plentiful table; and every gueſt, be- 
ing left at perfect freedom, felt himſelf quite eaſy 
and happy. While I live, I ſhall honour the me- 
mory of this amiable man. 

At night, we advanced a few miles farther, 
to the houſe of Mr. Campbell of Treeſbank, 
who was married to one of my wife's ſiſters, and 
were entertained very agreeably by a worthy 
couple, 


Sunday, 


* The unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind, Pore, 
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Sunday, 31% October. 


We repoſed here in tranquillity. Dr. Johnſon 


was pleaſed to find a numerous and excellent 
collection of books, which had moſtly belong- 
ed to the Reverend Mr. John Campbell, brother 
of our hoſt, I was deſirous to have procured 
for my fellow-traveller, to day, the company 
of Sir John Cuninghame, of Caprington, whoſe 
caſtle was but two miles from us. He was a 
very diſtinguiſhed ſcholar, was long abroad, and 
part of the time lived much with the learned 
Cuninghame, the opponent of Bentley as a cri- 
tick upon Horace, He wrote Latin with great 
elegance, and, what is very remarkable, read 


Homer and Arioſto through, every year. I 


wrote to him, to requeſt he would come to us; 
but unfortunately he was prevented by indiſpoſi- 
tion. 


Monday, 17. November. 


Though Dr. Johnſon was lazy, and averſe to 


move, I inſiſted that he ſnould go with me, and 
pay a viſit to the Counteſs of Eglintoune, mo- 
ther of the late and preſent earl. I aſſured 


him, he would find himſelf amply recompenſed 


for the trouble; and he yielded to my ſolicita- 
tions, though with ſome unwillingneſs. We 
were well mounted, and had not many miles 


to ride. He talked of the attention that is 
Hh 2 neceſſary 
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_ neceſſary in order to diſtribute our charity 

judiciouſly, * If thoughtleſsly done, we may 
neglect the moſt deſerving objects; and, as 
every man has but a certain proportion to give, 
if it is laviſhed upon thoſe who firſt preſent 
themſelves, there may be nothing left for ſuch 
as have a better claim. A man ſhould firſt re- 
lieve thoſe who are nearly connected with him, 
by whatever tie; and then, if he has any thing 
to ſpare, may extend his bounty to a wider 
circle.” 

As we paſſed very near the caſtle of Dundo- 
nald, which was one of the many reſidencies of 
the kings of Scotland, and in which, Robert 
the Third was born, Dr. Johnſon wiſhed to 


ſurvey it particularly, It ſtands on a beautiful 


riſing ground, which is ſeen at a great diſtance 
on ſeveral quarters, and from whence there is 
an extenſive proſpect of the rich diſtrict of Cun- 
inghame, the weſtern ſea, and the Iſle of Ar- 
ran. It has long been unroofed ; and, though 
of conſiderable ſize, we could not, by any 
power of imagination, figure it as having been 
a ſuitable habitation for majeſty. Dr. Johnſon, 
to irritate my old Scottiſh enthuſiaſm, was very 
jocular on the homely accommodation of King 
Bob,” and roared and laughed till the Tuins 

echoed, 
Lady Eglintoune, though ſhe was now in 
her eighty-fafth year, and had lived in the 
retirement 
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retirement of the country for almoſt half a cen- 
tury, was ſtill a very agreeable woman. She 
was of the noble houſe of Kennedy, and had 
all the elevation which · the conſciouſneſs of ſuch 
birth inſpires. Her figure was majeſtick, her 
manners high - bred, her reading extenſive, and 
her converſation elegant. She had been the ad- 
miration of the gay circles of life, and the pa- 
troneſs of poets. Dr. Johnſon was delighted with 
his reception here. Her principles in church and 
ſtate were congenial with his. She knew all 
his merit, and had heard much of him from her 
ſon, Earl Alexander, who loved to cultivate the 
acquaintance of men of talents, in every de. 
partment, | 

All who knew his lordſhip, will allow that his 

underſtanding and accompliſhments were of no 
ordinary rate, From the gay habits which he had 
early acquired, he ſpent too much of his time 
with men, and in purſuits, far beneath ſuch a 
mind as his. He afterwards became ſenſible of 
it, and turned his thoughts to objects of import- 
ance ; but was cut off in the prime of his life. I 
cannot ſpeak, but with emotions of the moſt af. 
fectionate regret, of one, in whoſe company ma- 
ny of my early days were paſſed, and to whoſe ' 
kindneſs I was much indebted, 

Often muſt I have occaſion to upbraid myſelf, 
that, ſoon after our return to the main land, I 
allowed indolence to prevail over me ſo much, as 

| to 
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to ſhrink from the labour of continuing my Jour- 
nal with the ſame minuteneſs as before; ſhelter- 
ing myſelf in the thought, that we had done with 

the Hebrides; and not conſidering, that Dr, 
| Johnſon's Memorabilia were likely to be more 
valuable when we were reſtored to a more poliſh- 
ed ſociety. Much has thus been irrecoverably 
loſt. Wes 
In the courſe of our converſation this day, it 
came out, that Lady Eglintoune was married the 
year before Dr. Johnſon was born; upon which 
ſhe graciouſly ſaid to him, that ſhe might have 
been his mother, and that ſhe now adopted him; 
and when we were going away, ſhe embraced 
him, ſaying, ** My dear fon, farewell!“ - My 
friend was much pleaſed with this day's entertain- 


ment, and owned that I had done well to force 
him out. 


Tueſday, 2d November, 


We were now in a country not only * of /ad- 
ales and bridles,” but of poſt-chaiſes ; and having 
ordered one from Kilmarnock, we got to Auchin- 
leck before dinner. N 

My father was not quite a year and a half 
older than Dr. Johnſon z but his conſcientious 
diſcharge of his laborious duty as 4 judge in 
Scotland, where the law proceedings are al- 
moſt all in writing, —a ſevere complaint which 


ended 


Ter] 
ended in his death, — and the loſs of my mother, 


a woman of almoſt unexampled piety and good- 
neſs, —had before this time in ſome degree af- 


fected his ſpirits, and rendered him leſs diſpoſed 
to exert his faculties: for he had originally a 


very ſtrong mind, and cheerful temper. He aſ- 


| ſured me he never had felt one moment of what 
is called low ſpirits, or uneaſineſs withotit a real 


cauſe. He had a great many good ſtories, which 
he told uncommonly well, and he was remark- 
able for humour, incolumi gravitate, as Lord 
Monboddo uſed to characteriſe it. His age, his 
office, and his character, had long given him an 
acknowledged claim to great attention, in what- 
ever company he was; and he could ill brook any 
diminution of it. He was as ſanguine a Whig 
and preſbyterian, as Dr. Johnſon was a Tory, 
and church of England man: and as he had not 
much leiſure to be informed of Dr. Johnſon's 
great merits, by reading his works, he had a 
partial and unfavourable notion of him, founded 


on his ſuppoſed political tenets, which were ſo 
diſcordant to his own, that, inſtead of ſpeaking of 


him with that reſpect to which he was entitled, 

he uſed to call him a Facobite fellow,” Knows 

ing all this, I ſhould not have ventured to bring 

them together, had not my father, out of kind- 
neſs to me, deſired me to invite Dr. Johnſon to 

his houſe, 

[ was 
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I was very anxious that all ſhould be well; and 
begged of my friend to avoid three topicks, as to 
which they differed very widely; Whiggiſm, 
 Preſbyterianiſm, and—Sir John Pringle. He 
| ſaid courteouſly, I ſhall certainly not talk on 
ſubjects which I am told are diſagreeable to a gen- 
tleman under whoſe roof lam; eſpecially, I ſhall 
not do ſo to your father,” 

Our firſt day went off very ſmoothly, It rain- 
ed, and we could not get out; but my father 
ſhewed Dr, Johnſon his library, which, in curi— 
ous editions of the Greek and Roman claſſicks 
is, | ſuppoſe, not excelled by any private collecti- 
on in Great Britain, My father had ſtudied at 
Leyden, and been very intimate with the Gro- 
novii, and other learned men there, He was a 
ſound ſcholar, and, in particular, had collated 
manuſcripts and different editions of Anacreon, 
and others of the Greek Lyrick poets, with great 
care; ſo that my friend and he had much matter 
for converſation without touching on the fatal 
topicks of difference. | 

Dr. Johnſon found here Baxter's Anacreon, 
which he told me he had long inquired for in vain, 
and began to ſuſpect there was no ſuch book. 
Baxter was the keen antagoniſt of Barnes. His 
Life is in the Biographia Britannica. My father 
has written many notes on this book, and Dr. 
Johnſon and I talked of having it reprinted. 


Wedneſday, 
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Wedneſday, 3d November, 


It rained all day, and gave Dr Johnſon an 


impreſſion of that incommodiouſneſs of climate 
in the weſt, of which he has taken notice in 
his“ journey , but, being well accommodated, 
and furniſhed with variety of books, he was hot 
diſſatisfied, 

Some gentlemen of the neighbourhood came 
to viſit my father; but there was little converſa- 
tion, One of them aſked Dr, Johnſon, how he 
liked the Highlands, The queſtion ſeemed to 
irritate him, for he anſwered, ** How, fir, can you 


aſk me what obliges me to ſpeak unfavourably of 


a country where I have been hoſpitably entertain- 
ed? Who can like the Highlands ?—I like the 
inhabitants very well.“ The gentleman aſked 
no more queſtions, 

Let me now make up for preſent neglect, 
by again gleaning from the paſt. At Lord 
Monboddo's, after the converſation upon the 
decreaſe of learning in England, his lordſhip 
mentioned Hermes by Mr. Harris of Saliſbury, 
as the work of a living author, for whom he 
had a great reſpect. Dr. Johnſon ſaid nothing 


at the time; but when we were in our poſt- 


chaiſe, told me, he thought Harris a coxcomb.“ 
This he ſaid of him, not as a man, but as an 
author; and I give his opinions of men and 
books, faithfully whether they agree with my 
own, 
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own, or not. I do admit, that there always ap- 
peared to me ſomething of affectation in Mr. 
Harris's manner of writing; ſomething of a habit 
of clothing plain thoughts in analytick and cate. 
gorical formality, Burt all his writings are im- 
bued with learning; and all breathe that philan- 
thropy and amiable diſpoſition, which diſtin- 
guiſhed him as a man“. 

At another time, during our Tour, he drew 
the character of a rapacious Highland Chief, 
with the ſtrength of Theophraſtus or La Bruyere; 
concluding with theſe words: Sir, he has no 
more the ſoul of a Chief, than an attorney who 
has twenty houſes in a ſtreet, and conſiders how 
much he can make by them.“ 

He this day, when we were by ourſelves, ob- 
ſerved, how common it was for people to talk 
from 


* This gentleman, though devoted to the ſtudy of grammar 
and dialeQicks, was not ſo abſorbed in it as to be without a 
ſenſe of pleaſantry, or to be offended at his favourite topicks 
being treated lightly, I one day met him in the ſtreet, as 1 
was haſtening to the Houſe of Lords, and told him, I was 
ſorry 1 could not ſtop, being rather too late to attend an appeal 
of the Duke of Hamilton againſt Douglas. I thought (ſaid 
he) their conteſt had been over long ago.“ I anſwered, © The 
conteſt concerning Douglas's filiation was over long ago ; but 
the conteſt now is, who ſhall have the eſtate.” Then, aſſuming 
the air of © an ancient ſage philoſopher,” I proceeded thus: 
«© Were I to predicate concerning him, I ſhould fay, the 
conteſt formerly was, What is he? The conteſt now is, 

What bas he ?”—* Right, (replied Mr. Harris, ſmiling,) 
you have done with guality, and have gat into guantity.” 
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from books; to retail the ſentiments of others, 
and not their own ; in ſhort, to converſe without 
any originality of thinking. He was pleaſed to 
ſay, ** You and I do not talk from books.“ 


7. hurſday, ath November. 


I was glad to have at length a very fine day, 
on which T could ſhew Dr. Johnſon the Place of 
my- family, which he has honoured with fo 
much attention in his “ Journey,” He is, 
however, miſtaken in thinking that the Cel- 
tick name, Auchinleck, has no relation to the 

natural appearance of it. I believe every Cel- 
tick name of a place will be found very de- 
ſcriptive. Auchinleck does not ſignify a flony 
field, as he has ſaid, but a field of Hag- tones; and 
this place has a number of rocks, which 
abound in ſtrata of that kind. The * ſullen 
dignity of the old caſtle,” as he has forcibly 
expreſſed it, delighted him exceedingly. On 
one fide of the rock on which its ruins ſtand, 
runs the river Lugar, which is here of conſider- 
able breadth, and is bordered by other high 
rocks, ſhaded with wood. On the other ſide 
runs a brook, ſkirted in the ſame manner, but on 
a ſmaller ſcale, It is impoſſible to figure a more 
romantick ſcene. 

1 felt myſelf elated here, and expatiated to 

my illuſtrious Mentor on the antiquity and ho- 
| nourable alliances of my family, and on the 


merits 
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merits of its founder, Thomas Boſwell, who 
was highly favoured by his ſovereign, James IV. 
of Scotland, and fell with him at the battle of 
Floddon-field ; and, in the glow of what, I am 
ſenſible, will, in a commercial age, be conſidered 
as genealogical enthuſiaſm, did not omit to 
mention, what I was ſure my friend would not 
think lightly of, my relation to the Royal Per- 
ſonage, whole liberality, on his acceſſion to the 
| throne, had given him comfort and indepen- 
| dence. I have, in a former Page, acknowledged 
my pride of ancient blood, in which I was en- 
coyraged by Dr. Johnſon : my readers therefore 
will not be ſurprized at my having indulged 1 It on 
this occafion. 

Not far from the old caſtle is a ſpot of con- 
ſecrated earth, on which may be traced the 
foundations of an ancient chapel, dedicated to 
St. Vincent, and where, in old times, was the 
place of graves” for the family. It grieves 
me to think that the remains of ſanctity here, 
which were conſiderable, were dragged away, 
and employed in building a part of the houſe of 
Auchinleck, of the middle age ; which was the 
family reſidence, till my father erected that 
e elegant modern manſion,” of which Dr. John- 
ſon ſpeaks ſo handſomely, Perhaps this chap] 
may one day be reſtored. 

Dr. Johnſon was pleaſed, when I hes him 
ſome venerable old trees, under the ſhade of 

which 


TBE 


which my anceſtors had walked # He exhorted 
me to plant aſſiduouſly, as my father had done 
to a great extent. 

As I wandered with my revered friend in 
the groves of Auchinleck, I told him, that, if 
] ſurvived him, it was my intention to erect a 
monument to him here, among ſcenes which, 
in my mind, were all claſſical; for in my 

youth I had appropriated to them many of 
the deſcriptions of the Roman poets. He could 
not bear to have death preſented to him in any 
ſhape ; for, his conſtitutional melancholy made 
the king of terrors more frightful, He turned 
off the ſubject, ſaying, ** Sir, I hope to ſee your 
grand-children !”' 

This forenoon he obſerved ſome cattle with- 
out horns, of which he has taken notice in his 
% Journey,” and ſeems undecided whether they 
be of a particular race. My learned friend's 
doubts appear to have had no foundation ; for 
my reſpectable neighbour, Mr. Fairlie, who, 
with all his attention to agriculture, finds -time 
both for the claſſicks and his friends, aſſures 
me they are a diſtinct ſpecies, and that, when 
any of their calves have horns, a mixture of 
breed can be traced. In confirmation of his 
opinion, he pointed out to me the following 
paſſage in Tacitus. — Ne armentis quidem ſuus 
honor, aut gloria frontis; (De mor. Germ. F 5.) 
which he wondered had eſcaped Dr. Johnſon. 

| | | On 
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On the front, of the houſe of Auchinleck | is this 
inſcription : 


Quod petis, bie ft, 

Ef Ulubris ; animus fi te non deficit equus, 
It is charaCteriſtick of the founder; but the 
animus æquus is, alas! not inheritable, nor the 
ſubject of the deviſe, He always talked to me as 
if it were in a man's own power to attain it; 
but Dr. Johnſon told me that he owned to him, 
when they were alone, his perſuaſion that it was 
in a great meaſure conſtitutional, or the effect 
of cauſes which do not depend on ourſelves, 
and that Horace boaſts too much, when he ſays, 
equum mi animum ipſe parabo, 


Friday, 5th November. 


The Reverend Mr. Dun, our pariſh miniſter, 
who had dined with us yeſterday, with ſome 
other company, inſiſted that Dr. Johnſon and 
I ſhould dine with him to-day. This gave me 
an opportunity to ſhew my friend the road to 
the church, made by my father at a great ex- 
pence, for above three miles, through a range 
of well encloſed farms, with a row of trees on 
each ſide of it. He called it the Via ſacra, and 
was very fond of it. Mr, Dun, though a man 
of ſincere good principles, as a preſbyterian 
divine, diſcovered a narrowneſs of information 
concerning the dignitaries of the church of 
England, among whom may be found men 

of 
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of the greateſt learning, virtue, and piety, and 
of a truly apoſtolick character. He talked 
before Dr. Johnſon, of fat biſhops and drowſy 
deans; and, in ſhort, ſeemed to believe the 
illberal and profane ſcoffings of profeſſed ſaty- 
riſts, or vulgar railers. Dr. Johnſon was ſo 
highly offended, that he ſaid to him, * Sir, 


ou know no more of our church than a 
Hotentot, „I was ſorry that he brought this 
upon himſelf. 


Saturday, 6th November, 


I cannot be certain, whether it was on this 
day, or a former, that Dr. Johnſon and m 
father came in colliſion, If I recolle& right, 
the conteſt began while my father was ſhewing 
him his collection of medals; and Oliver 
Cromwell's coin unfortunately introduced 
Charles the Firſt, and Toryiſm. They be- 
came exceedingly warm, and violent, and I 
was very much diſtreſſed by being preſent at 
ſuch an altercation between two men, both of 
whom I reverenced ; yet I durſt not interfere. 
It would certainly be very unbecoming in me 
to exhibit my honoured father, and my 
reſpected friend, as intellectual gladiators, for 
the entertainment of the publick; and there- 
fore I ſuppreſs what would, I dare ſay, make 
an intereſting ſcene in this dramatick ſketch,— 


this 
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this account of the tranſit of Johnſon over the 
Caledonian Hemiſphere, 

'Yet I think I may, without impropriety, 
mention one circumſtance, as an inſtance of 
my father's addreſs. Dr. Johnſon challenged 
him, as he did us all at Taliſker, to point out 
any theological works of merit written by Preſ. 
| byterian miniſters in Scotland. My father, 
whoſe ſtudies did not lie much in that way, 
owned to me afterwards, himſelf, that he was 
ſomewhat at a loſs how to anſwer, but that 
Inckily he recollected having read in catalogues 
the title of Durham on the Galatians; upon 
which he boldly ſaid, Pray, fir, have you 
read Mr. Durham's excellent commentary on 
the Galatians ?''—** No, fir,” ſaid Dr, John- 
ſon, By this lucky thought my father kept 
him at bay, and for ſome time enjoyed his tri- 
umph z but his antagoniſt ſoon made a retort, 
which I forbear to mention, 

In the courſe of their altercation, Whiggiſm 
and Preſbyterianiſm, Toryiſm and Epiſco» 
pacy, were terribly buffeted. My worthy 
hereditary friend, Sir John Pringle, never 
having been mentioned, happily eſcaped without: 
a bruiſe, | | 

My father's opinion of Dr, Johnſon. may be 
conjectured from the name he afterwards gave 
him, which was URSA Major, But it is not 
true, as has been reported, that it was in con- 

| ſequence 
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5 ſequence of my ſaying that he was a conſtellation | 


of genius and literature, It was a ſly abrupt 
expreſſion to one of his brethren on the bench 
of the Court of Seſſion, in which Dr. Johnſon 


was then ſtanding z but it was not ſaid in his 
hearing. 


Sunday, nth November, 
My father and I went to publick worſhip in our 


- pariſh church, in which | regretted that Dr. John- 


ſon would not join us; for, though we have there 
no form of prayer, nor magnificent ſolemnity, 
yet, as God is worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, 
and the ſame doctrines preached as in the church 


of England, my friend would certainly have 


ſhewn more liberality, had he attended, I doubt 
not, however, but he employed his time in pri- 


vate to very good purpoſe; His uniform and fer- 


vent piety was manifeſted on many occalions 
during our Tour, which I have not mentioned. 
His reaſon for not joining in Preſbyterian worſhip, 


has been recorded in a former page“. 


Monday, 8th Moc. 


Notwithſtanding the altercation that had paſf. 
ed, my father who had the dignified courteſy f 
an old Baron, was very civil io Dr. Johnſon, and 
politely attended him to the poſt chaiſe, whien 


Was to convey us to Edinburgh, 


1 * Thus 
*P, 139. 
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Thus they parted, —They are now in another, 
and a higher, ſtate of exiſtence: and as they 
| were both worthy chriſtian men, I truſt they have 
met in happineſs. But I muſt obſerve, in juſtice 
to my friend's political principles, and my own, 
that they have met in a place where there is no 
room for Whiggiſm. 
We came at night toa good inn at Hamilton, 
I recolle&t no more. | 


| Tueſday, gth November. 


I wiſhed to have ſhewn Dr. Johnſon the Duke 
of Hamilton's houſe, commonly called the Pu- 
lace of Hamilton, which is cloſe by the town. 
It is an object which, having been pointed out 
to me as a ſplendid edifice, from my earlieſt 
years, in travelling between Auchinleck and E- 
dinburgh, has ſtill great grandeur in my imagi- 
nation, My friend conſented to ſtop, and view 
the outſide of it, but could not be perſuaded to 
go into it. el 

We arrived this night at Edinburgh, after an 
abſence of eighty-three days, For five weeks 
together, of the tempeſtuous ſeaſon, there had 
been no account received of us, I cannot ex- 


,preſs how happy I was on finding myſelf again at 
ome, | | 


Wedneſday, roth November, 
Old Mr. Drummond, the bookſeller, came 
to breakfaſt, Dr, Johnſon and he had not met 


for 


„ 
for ten years. There was reſpect on his ſide, and 
kindneſs on Dr. Johnſon's, Soon afterwards 
Lord Elibank came in, and was much pleaſed at 
ſeeing Dr. Johnſon in Scotland. His lordſhip 
ſaid, * hardly any thing ſeemed to him more im- 
probable,” Dr, Johnſon had a very high opini- 
on of him. Speaking of him to me, he charac- 
terized him thus: Lord Elibank has read a 
great deal, It is true, I can find in books all that 
he has read ; but he has a great deal of what is 
in books, proved by the teſt of real life. 
Indeed, there have been few men whoſe conver- 
ſation diſcovered more knowledge enlivened by 
fancy, He publiſhed ſeveral ſmall pieces of diſ- 
tinguiſned merit; and has left ſome in manu- 
ſcript, in particular an account of the expedition 
againſt Carthagena, in which he ſerved as an of- 
ficer in the army, His writings deſerve to be 


collected. He was the early patron of Dr. Ro- 


bertſon, the hiſtorian, and Mr. Home, the tra- 
gick poet; who, when they were miniſters of 
country pariſhes, lived near his ſeat, He told 
me, I ſaw theſe lads had talents, and they were 
much with me.“ I hope they will pay a 
grateful tribute to hig memory, 
The morning was chiefly taken up by Dr, 
ohnſon's giving him an account of our Tour, 
he ſubject of difference in political principles 


Was introduced,—Jobn/on, * It is much increaſed 


by oppoſition, There was « violent Whig, with 
1i 2 whom 
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whom 1 uſed to contend with great eagerneſs; 
After his death I felt my Toryiſm much abated,” 
I ſuppoſe he meunt Mr. Walmſley, of Lich- 
field, whoſe character he has drawn fo well in his 
Life of Edmund Smith, 

Mr. Nairne came in, and he and I accompani- 
ed Dr, Jobnſon to Edinburgh caſtle, which he 
owned was “ a great place.“ But I muſt men- 
tion, as a ſtriking inſtance of that ſpirit of con- 
tradiction to which he had a ſtrong propenſity, 
When Lord Elibank was ſome days after talking 
of it with the natural elation of a Scotchman, or 
of any man who is proud of a ſtately fortreſs in 
his own country, Dr. Johnſon affected to deſpiſe 
| It, obſerving, that © it would make a good priſon 
in ENGLAND.” 

Leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that I have ſuppreſſ. 
ed one of his allies againſt my country, it may 
not be improper here to correct a miſtaken ac- 
count that has been circulated, as to his conver- 
ſation this day. It has been ſaid, that, being de- 
ſired to attend to the noble proſpect from the 
Caſtle hill, he replied, © Sir, the nobleſt proſpect 
that a Scotchman ever ſees, is the high road that 
leads him to London.“ This lively ſarcaſm was 
thrown out at a tavern in London, in my pre- 
' ſence, many years before. 
| We had with us to-day at A: at my 

houſe, the Lady Dowager Colvill, and Lady 
Anne Erſkine, ſiſters of the Earl of Kelly ; the 


Honour- 
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Honourable Archibald Erſkine, who has now 
| ſucceeded to that title; Lord Elibank; the Re- 
verend Dr. Blair; Mr. Tytler, the acute vindi- 
cator of Mary Queen of Scots, and his ſon, the 
advocate. 

Fingal being talked of, Dr. ande who uſed 
to boaſt that he had, from the firſt, reſiſted both 
Oſſian and the Giants of Patagonia, averred 
his poſitive diſbelief of its authenticity. Lord 
Elibank ſaid, ** I am (ure it is not M*Pherſon's. 
Mr, Johnſon, I keep company a great deal with 
you; it is known I do, I may borrow from. 

you better things than I can ſay myſelf, and 
give them as my own; but, if I ſhould, every 
body will know whoſe they are. The Doctor 
was not ſoftened by this compliment. He de- 
nied merit to Fingal, ſuppoſing it to be the 
production of a man who has had the advantages 
that the preſent age affords; and ſaid, nothing 
is more eaſy than to write enough in that ſtyle, 
if once you begin . —Young Mr. Tytler ſtep- 
ped briſkly forward, and ſaid, © Fingal is cer- 
tainly genuine ; for I have heard a great part of 
it repeated in the original. Dr. Johnſon indig- 
nantly aſked him, Sir, do you underſtand the 
original?“ 


. * Idefire not to be underſtood as agreeing entirely with 
| the opinions of Dr. Johnſon, which I relate without any re- 
mark, The many imitations, however, of Fingal, that have 
been publiſhed, confirm this obſervation 1 in a conſiderable 
degree, | 
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original?“ ——7tler. 4 No, fir. P—Fobnſon. 


„Why, then, we ſee to what this teſtimon 
comes :— Thus it is.“ He afterwards ſaid to 
me, Did you obſerve the wonderful confidence 
with which young Tytler advanced, with his front 
ready braſed 7” 

I mention this as a remarkable proof how lia- 

ble the mind of man is to credulity, when not 
guarded by ſuch ſtrict examination as that which 
Dr Johnſon habitually practiſed. This gentle- 
man's talents and integrity are unqueſtionable ; 
yet, had not Dr. Johnſon made him advert to the 
_ conſideration, that he who does not underſtand a 
language, cannot know that ſomething which is 
recited to him is in that language, he might have 
believed, and reported to this hour, that he had 
& heard a great you of Fingal repeated in the ori- 
ginal,” 
, For the Ka es of thoſe on the north of the 
Tweed, who may think Dr. Johnſon's account 
of Caledonian credulity and inaccuracy too 
| ſtrong, It is but fair to add, that he admitted the 
fame kind of ready belief might be found in his 
own country. He would undertake (he ſaid) 
to write an epick poem on the ſtory of Robin 
Hood, and half England, to whom the names and 
places he ſhould mention in it are familiar, would 
believe and declare they had heard it from their 
earlieſt years,” 


One 
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One of his objections to the ee of 
Fingal, during the converſation at Uliniſh, is 
omitted in my Journal, but I perfectly recollect 
it. Why is not the original depoſited in ſome 
publick library, inſtead of exhibiting atteſtations 
of its exiſtence ? Suppole there were a queſtion 
in a court of juſtice, whether a man be dead or 
alive: You aver he is alive, and you bring fifty 
witneſſes to ſwear it: I anſwer, Why do you not 
produce the man ?''—This is an argument found- 
ed on one of the firſt principles of the law of evi- 
dence, which Gilbert would have held to be 1 irre- 
fragable. 

do not think it incumbent on me to give any 
preciſe decided opinion upon this queſtion, as 
to which I believe more than ſome, and leſs than 
others, The ſubject appears to have now be- 
come very unintereſting to the publick. That 
Fingal is not from beginning to end a tranſlati- 
on from the Galick, but that ſome paſſages have 

been ſupplied by the editor to connect the whole, 
I have heard admitted by very warm advocates 
for its authenticity, If this be the caſe, why are 
not theſe diſtinctly aſcertained ? Antiquaries, and 
admirers of the work, may complain, that they 
ate in a ſituation ſimilar to that of the unhap- 
y gentleman whoſe wife informed him, on her 
death bed, that one of their reputed children 
was not his; and, when he eagerly begged her 
to declare which of them ĩt was, ſhe anſwered, 
. 6 That 
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e That you ſhall never know” and expired, 
leaving bim 1 in  Irremediable doubt as to them 
all, 
l beg leave now to a ſomething upon ſecond 
fight, of which I have related two inſtances, as 
they impreſſed my mind at the time. I own, 1 
returned from the Hebrides with a conſiderable 
degree of faith in the many ſtories of that kind 
which I heard with a too eaſy acquieſcence, with- 
out' any cloſe examination of the evidence , but, 
ſince that time, my belief in thoſe ſtories has 
been much weakened, by reflecting on the care- 
leſs inaccuracy of narrative in common matters, 


from which we may certainly conclude that there 
may be the ſame in what is more extraordinary. 


 —[tis but juſt, however, to add, that the belief 
in ſecond ſight is not peculiar to the — 
and iſles. 

Some years after our Tour, a cauſe was tried in 
the Court of Seſſion, where the principal fact to 
be aſcertained was, whether a ſhip-maſter, who 
uſed to frequent the Weſtern Highlands and Iſles, 
was drowned in one particular year, or in the year 

after. A great number of witneſſes From thoſe 
parts were examined on each fide, and ſwore di- 
realy contrary to each other, upon this ſimple 
queſtion. One of them, a very reſpeCtable Chiet- 
tain, who told me a ſtory of ſecond fight, 
which I have not mentioned, but which I too 
implicitly believed, had in this caſe, previous 

| to 
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to his publick examination, not only faid, but 

atteſted under his hand, that he had ſeen the 

ſhip-maſter in the year ſubſequent to that in 
which the court was finally ſatisfied he was 

drowned. When interrogated with the ſtrict- 

neſs of judicial inquiry, and under the awe of 
an oath, he recollected himſelf better, and re- 
tracted what he had formerly aſſerted, apolo- 
giſing for his inaccuracy, by telling the judges, 
A man will ay what he will not /wear.” - By 
many he was much cenſured, and it was main- 
tained that every gentleman would be as at- 
tentive to truth without the ſanction of an 
oath, as with it. Dr. Johnſon, though he 
| himſelf was diſtinguiſhed at all times by a 
ſcrupulous adherence to truth, controverted this 
propoſition ; and, as a proof that this was not, 

though it ought to be, the caſe, urged the very 
different deciſions of elections under Mr. Gren- 
ville's Act, from thoſe formerly made. Gen- 
tlemen will not pronounce upon oath, what they 
would have faid, and voted in the . without 
that ſanction.“ 

However difficult it may be for men who be- 
lieve in preternatural communications, in mo- 
dern times, to ſatisfy thoſe who are of a different 
opinion, they may eaſily refute the doctrine 
of their opponents, who impute a belief in 
ſecond fight to ſuperſiition. To entertain a viſio- 
nary notion that one ſees a diſtant or future 


em 
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event, may be called ſuperſtition ; but the cor- 
reſpondence of the fact or event with ſuch an 
impreſſion on the fancy, though certainly very 
wonderful, if proved, has no more connection with 
ſuperſtition, than magnetiſm or electricity. 

After dinner, various topicks were diſcuſſed 
but 1 recollect only one particular. Dr. Johnſon 
compared the different talents of Garrick and 
Foote, as companions, and gave Garrick 
greatly the preference for elegance, though he 
allowed Foote extraordinary powers of enter- 
tainment. He ſaid, © Garrick is reſtrained by 
ſome principle ; but Foote has the advantage of 
an unlimited range. Garrick has ſome deli- 

cacy of feeling; it is poſſible to put him out; 

vou may get the better of him; but Foote i is 
the moſt incompreſſible fellow that ever 
knew: when you have driven him into a cor- 
ner, and think you are ſure of him, he runs 
through between your legs, or jumps over your 
| head, and makes his eſcape.” 

Dr. Erſkine and Mr, Robert Walker, two 
very reſpeQtable miniſters of Edinburgh, ſupped 
with us, as did the Reverend Dr. Webſter. 
—The converſation turned on the Moravian 
miſſions, and on the Methodiſts, Dr. Johnſon 
obſerved in general, that miſſionaries were too 
ſanguine in their accounts of their ſucceſs a- 
mong ſavages, and that much of what they 
tell is not to be believed, He owned that the 

Methodiſts 
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Methodiſts had done good; had ſpread religious 
impreſſions among the vulgar part of mankind: 
but, he ſaid, they had. great bitterneſs againſt 
other Chriſtians, and that he never could get a 
Methodiſt to explain in what he excelled others; 
that it always ended in the indiſpenſible neceſlity 
ol hearing one of their preachers, 


Thurſday, 11th November. 


Principal Robertſon came to us as we fat at 
breakfaſt : he advanced to Dr. Johnſon, repeat- 
ing a line of Virgil, which I forget. I ſuppoſe 
either : 

Poſt varios caſits, per tot diſcrimina rerum,— 
or | 9 
e —multum ille & terris jactatus, et alto. 

Every body had addreſſed us with ſome ſtudied 
compliment on our return. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
„ am really aſhamed of the congratulations 
which we receive. We are addreſſed as if we 
had made a voyages to Nova Zembla, and ſuf- 
fered five perſecutions in Japan.” And he af- 
terwards rematked, that, to ſee a man come 
up with a formal air, and a Latin line, when 
we had had no fatigue and no danger, was pro- 
voking.” —l told him, he was not ſenſible of 
the danger, having lain under cover in the boat 
during the ſtorm : he was like the chicken, that 


hides its head under its wing, and then thinks 
itſelf ſafe. 


Lord 
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Lord Elibank came to us, as did Sir Wil. 
liam Forbes. The raſh attempt in 1945 being 
mentioned, I obſerved, that it would make a 
fine piece of Hiſtory. Dr. Johnſon faid it 
would, Lord Elibank doubted whether any 
man of this age could give it impartially.— 
Jobnſon. A man, by talking with thoſe of 


different ſides, Who were actors in it, and 
putting down all that he hears, may in time 


collect the materials of a good narrative, You 
are to conſider, all hiſtory was at firſt oral. I 
ſuppoſe Voltaire was fifty years in collecting 
his Louis XIV, which he did in the way that 
I am propoſing.—Robert/on. He did ſo. He 
lived much with all the great people who were 
concerned in that reign, and heard them talk 
of every thing; and then either took Mr. Boſ- 
well's way, of writing down what he heard, or, 
which is as good, preſerved it in his memory; 
for he has a wonderful memory.“ - With the 
leave, however, of this elegant hiſtorian, no 
man's memory can preſerve faQts or ſayings 
With ſuch fidelity as may be done by writing 
them down when they are recent, — Dr. Ro- 
bertſon ſaid, it was now full time to make ſuch. 
a collection as Dr. Johnſon ſuggeſted ; for 
many of the people who were then in arms, 
were dropping off; and both Whigs and Jaco- 
bites were now come to talk with moderation,” — 
Lord Elibank faid to him, “ Mr, Robertſon, 
1 tho 
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the firſt thing that gave me a high opinion of you, 
was your ſaying in the Select Society“, while 
parties ran high, ſoon after the year 1745, that 
you did not think worſe of a man's moral charac- 
ter for his having been in rebellion. This was 


venturing to utter a liberal ſentiment, while both 
ſides had a deteſtation of each other,” 


Dr. Johnſon obſerved, that being in rebel- 
lion from a notion of another's right, was not 


connected with depravity z and that we had 


this proof of it, that all mankind applauded 


the pardoning of rebels; which they would not 
do in the caſe of robbers and murderers, He 


ſaid, With a ſmile, that“ he wondered that the 


phraſe of unnatural rebellion ſhould be ſo much 
uſed, for that all rebellion was natural to man.“ 
— — — ... — 

As I kept no Journal of any thing that paſſed 
aſter this morning, I ſhall, from memory, groupe 
together this and the other days, till thaton which 
Dr. Johnſon departed for London, They were 
in all nine days j on which he dined at Lady Col- 
vill's, Lord Hailes's, Sir Adolphus Oughton's, Sir 
Alexander Dick's, Principal Robertſon's, Mr, 
M'Laurin's, and thrice at Lord Elibank's ſeat in 


the country, where we allo paſſed two nights, 


| He ſupped at the Honourable Alexander Gar- 
don's, 


* A ſociety fo debate in Edinburgh, conſiling of the maſt 
eminent men, 


— 
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don's, now one of our judges, at Mr, Nairne's, 
Dr. Blair's, and Mr, Tytler's ; and at my houſe. 
thrice, —one evening with a numerous company, 
chiefly gentlemen of the law z another with Mr, 
Menzies of Culdares, and Lord Monboddo, who 
diſengaged himſelf on purpoſe to meet him; 
and the evening on which we returned from 
Lord Elibank's, he ſupped with my wife and me, 
| by ourſelves. ; | 
| He breakfaſted at Dr. Webſter's, at old Mr, 
| Drummond's, and at Dr. Blacklock's; and 
ſpent one forenoon at my uncle Dr, Boſwell's, 
who ſhewed him his curious muſeum; and, as 
he was an elegant ſcholar, and a phyſician bred 
in the ſchool of Boerhaave, Dr, Johnſon was 
pleaſed with his compa x. 
On the mornings when he breakfaſted at my 
houſe, he had from ten o'clock till one or two, 

a conſtant levee of various perſons, of very dif- 
ferent characters and deſcriptions. I could not 
attend him, being obliged to be in the Court of 
Seſſion ; but my wife was ſo good as to devote 
the greater part of the morning to the endleſs 
taſk of pouring out tea for my friend and his 

" viſitors. 3 

Such was the diſpoſition of his time at Edin- 
burgh. He ſaid one evening to me, in a fit of 
languor, Sir, we have been harraſſed by in- 
vitations.“ I acquieſced. Ay, fir, he replied; 

| | but 
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but how much worſe would it have been, if we 
had been neglected?” 

From What has been recorded in this Journal, 
it may well be ſuppoſed that a variety of admira- 
ble converſation has been loſt, by my negle& to 
preſerve it,—l ſhall endeavour to recollect ſome 
of it, as well as I can, 

At Lady Colvill's, to whom I am proud to 
introduce any ſtranger of eminence, that he 
may ſee what dignity and grace is to be found 
in Scotland, an officer obſerved, that he had 


heard Lord Mansfield was not a great Engliſh 


 lawyer,-Jobn/on, * Why, ſir, ſuppoſing Lord 
Mansfield not to have the ſplendid talents 
which he poſſeſſes, he muſt be a great Engliſh 
lawyer, from having been ſo long at the bar, 
and having paſſed through ſo many of the 
great offices of the law. Sir, you may as well 
maintain that a carrier, who has driven a pack- 
horſe between Edinburgh and Berwick for 
thirty years, does not know the road, as that Lord 
Mansfield does not know the law of England.” 
At Mr. Nairne's, he drew the character of 
Richardſon, the author of Gariſſa, with a ſtrong 
yet delicate pencil. I lament much that I have 
not preſerved it : I only remember that he ex- 
preſſed a high opinion of his talents and virtues ; 
but obſerved, that his perpetual ſtudy was to 
ward off petty inconveniencies, and procure petty 
pleaſures z that his love of continual ſuperiority 
was 
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was ſuch, that he took care to be always ſurround- 
ed by women, who liſtened to him implicitly, 
and did not venture to controvert his opinions; 
and that his delire of diſtinction was ſo great, 
that he uſed to give large vails to the Speaker 
Onſlow's ſervants, that they might treat him with 
reſpect.” 

On the ſame evening, he would not allow the 
the private life of a judge, in England, was re- 
quired to be ſo ſtrictly decorous as I ſuppoſed, 
« Why then, fir, (ſaid l,) according to your ac- 
count, an Engliſh judge may juſt live like a gen- 
tleman.” Johr. Yes, ſir, —if he can.“ 
At Mr. Tytler's, I happened to tell that one 

evening, a great many years ago, when Dr. Blair 
and I were ſitting together in the pit of Drury- 
lane play-houſe, in a wild freak of youthful ex- 
travagance, I entertained the audience prodigiouſ- 
ly, by imitating the lowing of a cow. A little 
aſter | had told this ſtory, I differed from Dr. 
Johnſon, I ſuppoſe too confidently, upon ſome 
point, which l now forget. He did not ſpare me. 
« Nay, fir, (ſaid he,) if you cannot talk better as 
a man, I'd have you bellow like a cow*.” 
| At 


* As J have been ſcrupulouſly exact in relating anecdotes 
concerning other perſons, I ſhall not withhold any part of this 
ſtory, however ludicrous.— I was ſo ſucceſsful in this boyiſh 
frolick, that the univerſal cry of the galleries was, Encore 
the cow ! Encore the cow |” In the pride of my heart, I at- 
| tempted _ 
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At Dr. Webſter's, he ſaid, that he believed 
hardly any man died without affectation. This 
remark appears to me to be well-founded, and 


will account for many of the celebrated death- 


bed ſayings which are recorded, 1 


One of the evenings at my houſe, when he 


told that Lord Lovat boaſted to an Engliſh no- 
bleman, that though he had not his wealth, he 
had two thouſand men whom he could at any 
time call into the field, the Honourable Alexan- 
der Gordon obſerved, that thoſe two thouſand 
men brought him to the block, —* True, fir, ſaid 
Dr. Johnſon ; but you may juſt as well argue, 
concerning a man who has fallen over a preci- 
pice, to which he has walked too near,—* His 
two legs brought him to that.” Is he not the 
better for having two legs ?” 

At Dr. Blair's 1 left him, in order to attend a 
conſultation, during which he and his amiable 
hoſt were by themſelves. I returned to ſupper, 


at which were Principal Robertſon, Mr. Nairne, 


and ſome other gentlemen, Dr. Robertſon and 
Dr. Blair, I remember, talked well upon ſubor- 
dination and government; and, as my friend 
and | were walking home, he ſaid to me, © Sir, 


| theſe two doctors are good men, and wiſe men.” 
K k —1 


tempted imitations of ſome other animals, but with very infe- 
rior effect. My reverend friend, anxious for my fame, with 
an air of the utmoſt gravity and earneſtneſs, addreſſed me 
thus: ** My dear fir, I would confine myſelf to the co /” 
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—] begged of Dr. Blair to recollect what he 
could of the long converſation that paſſed be- 
tween Dr. Johnſon and him alone, this evening, 
and he obligingly wrote to me as follows: 


- Dear fr, | March 3, 1783. 

«© As fo many years have intervened, 
ſince I chanced to have that converſation with 
Dr. Johnſon in my houſe, to which you refer, 
I have forgotten moſt of what then paſſed, but 
remember that I was both inſtructed and enter- 
_ tained by it. Among other ſubjects, the diſ- 
courſe happening to turn on modern Latin poets, 
the Doctor expreſſed a very favourable opinion 
of Buchanan, and inſtantly repeated, from be- 
ginning to end, an ode of his, intitled Calende 
Maie, (the eleventh in his Miſcellaneorum Li- 
ber,) beginning with theſe words, * Salvete /a- 
eris delicits ſacræ, with which I had formerly 
been unacquainted ; but, upon peruſing it, the 
praiſe which he beſtowed upon it, as one of the 
happieſt of Buchanan's poetical compoſitions, 
appeared to me very juſt, He alſo repeated to 
me a Latin ode he had compoſed in one of the 
Weſtern Iſlands, from which he had lately re- 
turned, We had much diſcourſe concerning 
his excurſion to thoſe iſlands, with which he ex- 
preſſed himſelf as having been highly pleaſed; 
talked in a favourable manner of the hoſpitality 
of the inhabitants; and particularly ſpoke much 
1 | 8 of 
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of his happineſs in having you for his compani- 


on; and ſaid, that the longer he knew you, he 


loved and eſteemed you the more. This con- 
verſation paſſed in the interval between tea and 
ſupper, when we were by ourſelves. You, and 
the reſt of the company who were with us at 
ſupper, have often taken notice that he was un- 
commonly bland and gay that evening, and gave 
much pleaſure to all who were preſent, —This is 
all that I can recollect diſtinctly of that long con- 
verſation. | py 
« Yours ſincerely, 

„ Hvcu BLAtR.“ 


At Lord Hailes's, we ſpent a moſt agree- 
able day; but again 1 muſt lament that I was 
ſo indolent as to let almoſt all that paſſed eva- 
porate into oblivion. Dr. * obſerved 
there, that“ it was wonderful how ignorant 
many officers of the army are, conſidering how 
much leiſure they have for ſtudy, and the 
acquiſition of knowledge,” I hope he was 
miſtakenz for he maintained that many of 
them were ignorant of things belonging im- 
mediately to their own profeſſion z; “ for in- 
ſtance, many cannot tell how far a muſket will 
carry a bullet,” in proof of which, I ſuppoſe, 


he mentioned ſome particular perſon, for 


Lord Hailes, from whom I ſolicited what he 
K k 2 could 
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could recollect of that day, writes to me as 
follows: 


« As to Dr. John ſon's obſervation about the 
Ignorance of officers in the length that a muſket 
will carry, my bruther, Colonel Dalrymple, was 


preſent, and he thought that the doctor was either 


miſtaken, by putting the queſtion wrong, or that 
he had converſed on the ſubject with ſome per- 
ſon out of ſervice, EE: 

« Was it upon that occaſion that he ex- 
preſſed no curioſity to ſee the room at Dum- 
fermline, where Charles I. was born? I know 
that he was born, (ſaid he,) no matter where.” 


Did he envy us the birth- place of the 
. 


Near the end of his Journey,“ Dr. John- 
ſon has given liberal praiſe to Mr. Braidwood's 
academy for the deaf and dumb. When he 
viſited it, a circumſtance occurred which was 
truly characteriſtical of our great Lexicographer. 
“% Pray, (ſaid he,) can they pronounce any long 
words? - Mr. Braidwood informed him they 
could. Upon which Dr. Johnſon wrote one of 
his /e/quipedalia verba, which was pronounced by 
the deaf and dumb, and he was ſatisfied, My 

readers may perhaps wiſh to know what the 
word was; but I cannot gratify their curioſity. 
Mr. Braidwood told me, it remained long in his 


ſchool, 
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ſchool, but had been loſt before I made my in- 
quiry * EE 

Dr. Johnſon one day viſited the Court of Seſ- 
ſion. He thought the mode of pleading there 


too vehement, and too much addreſſed to the 
paſſions of the judges. This (ſaid he) is not 


the Areopagus.“ 

At old Mr. Drummond's, Sir John Dalrymple 
quaintly ſaid, the two nobleſt animals in the world 
were, a Scotch Highlander and an Engliſh Sailor. 
„Why, fir, ſaid Dr. Johnſon, I ſhall ſay nothing 
as to the Scotch Highlander; but as to the Eng- 
liſh Sailor, I cannot agree with you. Sir John 
ſaid, he was generous in giving away his money. 
—— Johnſon. ** Sir, he throws away his money, 
without thought, and without merit, I do not 
call a tree generous, that ſheds its fruit at every 
breeze.” Sir John having affected to complain 
of the attacks made upon his Memoirs, Dr. John- 

| ſon 


One of the beſt criticks of our age“ does not wiſh to 
prevent the admirers of the incorrect and nerveleſs ſtyle, 
which generally prevailed for a century before Dr. Johnſon's 
energetick writings were known, from enjoying the laugh 
that this ſtory may produce, in which he is very ready to join 
them.“ He, however, requeſts me to obſerve, © that my 
friend very properly choſe a /ong word on this occaſion, not, 
it is believed, from any predilection for polyſyllables, (though 
he certainly had a due reſpect for them,) but in order to put 


Mr. Braidwood's ſkill to the ſtricteſt teſt, and to try the effi- 


cacy of his inſtructian by the moſt difficult exertion of the 
organs of his pupils.” 
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| ſon ſaid, © Nay, fir, do not complain. It is ad 
vantageous to an author, that his book ſhould 
be attacked as well as praiſed. Fame is a ſhut- 
tlecock. If it be ſtruck only at one end of the 
room, it will ſoon fa]l to the ground. To keep it 
up, it muſt be ſtruck at both ends.” - Often have 
I reflected on this ſince; and inſtead of being an- 
gry at many of thoſe who have written againſt 
me, have ſmiled to think that they were uninten- 
tionally ſubſervient to my fame, by uſing a bat- 
tlefloor to make me virim volitare per ora. 

At Sir Alexander Dick's, from that abſence of 
mind to which every man is at times ſubject, I 
told, in a blundering manner, Lady Eglintoune's 
complimentary adoption of Dr. Johnſon as her 
ſon; for J unfortunately ſtated that her ladyſhip 
adopted him as her ſon, in conſequence of her 
having been married the year after he was born. 
Dr. Johnſon inſtantly corrected me. Sir, don't 
you perceive that you are defaming the coun- 
tels? For, ſuppoſing me to be her ion, and that 
ſhe was not married till the year after my birth, I 
muſt have been her naturalſon.” A young lady 
of quality, who was preſent, very handſomely 
ſaid, * Might not the ſon have juſtified the 
fault My friend was much flattered by this 
compliment, which he never forgot. When in 
more than ordinary ſpirits, and talking of his 
Journey in Scotland, he has called to me, Boſ- 
well, what was it that the young lady of quality 


ſaid 
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ſaid of me at Sir Alexander Dick's?” Nobody 
will doubt that I was happy in repeating it. 

1 illuſtrious friend, being now deſirous to be 

again in the great theatre of life and animated 


exertion, took a place in the coach, which was 


to ſet out for London on Monday the 22d of 
November. Sir John Dalrymple preſſed him to 
come on the Saturday before, to his houſe at 
Cranſton, which, being twelve miles from Edin- 
burgh, upon the middle road to Newcaſtle, (Dr. 
Johnſon had come to Edinburgh by Berwick, 
and along the naked coaſt,) it would make his 
journey eaſier, as the coach would take him up at 
a more ſeaſonable hour than that at which it ſets 
out, Sir John, I perceived, was ambitious of 
having ſuch a gueſt ; but, as I was well aſſured, 

that at this very time he had joined with ſome of 
his prejudiced countrymen in railing at Dr. John- 
ſon, and had ſaid, he wondered any gentle- 
man of Scotland could keep company with him,” 
I ͤ thought he did not deſerve the honour : yet, 
as it might be a convenience to Dr, Johnſon, 1 
contrived that he ſhould accept the invitation, 
and engaged to conduct him, I reſolved that, 
on our way to Sir John's, we ſhould make a lit- 
tle circuit by Roſlin Caſtle and Hawthornden, 
and wiſhed to ſet out ſoon after breakfaſt; but 
young Mr. Tytler came to ſhew Dr. Johnſon 
ſome eſſays which he had written; and my great 
friend, who was exceedingly obliging when thus 
conſulted, 
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_ conſulted, was detained ſo long that it was, I 
believe, one o'clock before we got into our 
poſt-· chaiſe. 1 found that we ſhould be too late 
for dinner at Sir John Dalrymple's, to which we 
were engaged : but I would by no means loſe 
the pleaſure of ſeeing my friend at Hawthorn. 
den, —of ſeeing Sam Jobnſon at the very ſpot 
where Ben Jobnſon viſited the learned and poe- 
tical Drummond, 

We ſurveyed Roſlin- caſtle, the romantick 
ſcene around it, and the beautiful Gothick cha- 
pel, and dined and drank tea at the inn; after 
which we proceeded to Hawthornden, and view- 
ed the caves; and I all the while had Rare Ben 
in my mind, and was pleaſed to think that this 
place was now viſited by another celebrated wit 
of England, 

By this time “ the waining night was grow- 
ing old,” and we were yet ſeveral miles from 
Sir John Dalrymple's. Dr. Johnſon did not 
ſeem much troubled at our having treated the 
baronet with ſo little attention to politenels; 
but when I talked of the grievous diſappoint- 
ment it muſt have been to him that we did not 
come to the feaſt that he had prepared for us, 
(for he told us he had killed a ſeven-year-old 
ſheep on purpoſe,) my friend got into a merry 
mood, and jocularly ſaid, *I dare ſay, fir, he 


has been very ſadly diſtreſſed : Nay, we do not 


know but the ee may have been 
| fatal. 
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fatal, Let me try to deſcribe his ſituation in his 
own hiſtorical ſtyle. I have as good a right to 


make him think and talk, as he has to tell us how 


people thought and talked a hundred years ago, 
of which he has no evidence. All hiſtory, ſo far 
as it is not ſupported by contemporary evidence, 
is romance,-Stay now,—Let us conſider!”—He 


then (heartily laughing all the while) proceeded in 


his imitation, I am ſure to the following effect, 
though now, at the diſtance of almoſt twelve 
years, I cannot pretend to recollect all the preciſe 
words: 

Pinner being ready, he wondered that his 
* gueſts were not yet come. Hig wonder was 
$* ſoon ſucceeded by impatience, He walked 
*« about the room in anxious agitation z ſome- 
e times he looked at his watch, ſometimes he 


* looked out at the window with an eager gaze 


* of expectation, and revolved in his mind the 
various accidents of human life, His family 
4% beheld him with mute concern. Surely 
% (faid he, with a ſigh,) they will not fail me. 
« —The mind of man can bear a certain preſ- 
« ſure z but there is a point when it can bear no 
* more, A rope was in his view, and he died a 
* Roman death®.” 


It 


* « Eſſex was at that time confined to the ſame chamber of 
the Tower from which his father Lord Capel had been led to 


death, 
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It was very late before we reached the ſeat of 
Sir John Dalrymple, who, certainly with ſome 
reaſon was not in very good humour. Our con- 
verſation was not brilliant. We ſupped, and 
went to bed in ancient rooms, which would have 
better ſuited the climate of Italy in ſummer, than 
that of Scotland in the month of November. 

I recolle&t no convetiation of the next day, 
worth preſerving, except one ſaying of Dr. 
Johnſon, which will be a valuable text for many 
decent old dowagers, and other good company, 
in various circles, to deſcant upon. —He ſaid, I 
am ſorry I have not learnt to play at cards. It is 
very uſeful in life: it generates kindneſs, and 
conſolidates ſociety,” He certainly could not 
mean deep play. 

My friend and I thought we ſhould be more 
comfortable at the inn at Blackſhiels, two 
miles farther on. We therefore went thither 
in the evening, and he was very entertaining; 
but I have preſerved nothing but the pleaſing 
remembrance, and his verſes on George the 


Second 


death, and in which his wife's grandfather had inflicted a vo- 
luntary death upon himſelf. When he ſaw his friend carried 
to what he reckoned certain fate, their common enemies en- 
joying the ſpectacle, and reflected that it was he who had 
forced Lord Howard upon the confidence of Ruſſe], he retired, 
and, by a Roman death, put anend to his miſery.” 
Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. I. p. 36. 
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Second and Cibber, and his epitaph on Parnell, 
which he was then ſo good as to dictate to me. 


We breakfaſted together next morning, and 


then the coach came, and took him up. He had, 

as one of his companions in it, as far as New- 
caſtle, the worthy and ingenious Dr. Hope, bo- 
tanical profeſſor at Edinburgh. Both Dr. John- 
ſon and he uſed to ſpeak of their good fortune in 
thus accidentally meeting; for they had much 

inſtructive converſation, which is always a moſt 

valuable enjoyment, and, when found where it 

is not expected, is peculiarly reliſhed. 

I have now completed my account of our Tour 
to the Hebrides. I have brought Dr. Johnſon 
down to Scotland, and ſeen him into the coach 
which in a few hours carried him back into Eng- 
land. He ſaid to me often, that the time he ſpent 
in this Tour was the pleaſanteſt part of his life, 
and aſked me if I would loſe the recollection of it 
for five hundred pounds, I anſwered I would 
not; and he applauded my ſetting ſuch à value on 
an acceſſion of new images in my mind. 
| Had it not been for me, I am perſuaded Dr. 
Johnſon never would have undertaken ſuch a 
journey; and I muſt be allowed to aſſume 
ſome merit, from having being the cauſe that 
our language has been enriched with ſuch a 
book as that which he publiſhed on his return; 
a book which I never read but with the utmoſt 
admiration, as I had ſuch opportunities of 

knowing 
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knowing from what very meagre materials 1 it was 
compoſed, | 

But my praiſe may be ſuppoſed partial; _ 
therefore I ſhall inſert two teſtimonies, not liable 
to that objection, both written by gentlemen of 
Scotland, to whoſe opinions I am confident the 
higheſt reſpect will be paid ; Lord Hailes, and 
Mr. Dempſter. 
| To Fames Boſwell, Eſq; 

. | 

* have received much pleaſure, and 
much inſtruction, from peruſing © The Journey” 
to the Hebrides, 

„IJ admire the elegance and variety of deſcrip- 
tion, and the lively picture of men and manners, 
1 always approve of the moral, often of the politi- 
cal, reflections. I love the benevolence of the 
an Af | . 

They who ſearch for faults, may poſſibly find 
them in this, as well as in every other work of 
literature, 


For example, the friends of the old family 


ſay that the era of planting is placed too late, at 
the Union of the two kingdoms. I am known to 
be no friend of the old family; yet I would place 
the æra of planting at the Reſtoration; after the 
murder of Charles I. had been expiated in the 

anarchy which ſucceeded it. 
„ Before the Reſtoration, few trees were 
— unleſs by the monaſtic drones : their 
ſucceſſors, 
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ſucceſſors, (and worthy patriots they were,) the 
barons, firſt cut down the trees, and then ſold the 
eſtates. The gentleman at St. Andrews, who 
ſaid that there were but two trees in Fife, ought 
to have added, that the elms of Balmerino were 
ſold within theſe twenty years, to make pumps 
for the fire-engines. 

* In J. Major de Geſtis Scotorum, L. i. C. 2. laſt 
edition, there is'a ſingular paſlage : 

« Davidi Cranſtoneo conterraneo, dum de pri- 
ma theologiæ licentia foret, duo ei conſocii et 
« familiares, et mei cum eo in artibus auditores, 
« ſcilicet Jacobus Almain Senonenſis, et Petrus 
“ Bruxcellenſis, Prædicatoris ordinis, in Sorbonæ 
„ curia die Sorbonico commilitonibus ſuis publice 


„% gbjecerunt, quod pane avenaceo plebeii Scott, 


e ſicut a quodam religioſo intellexerant, vęſce- 
« bantur, ut virum, quem cholericum noverant, 
&« honeſtis ſalibus tentarent, qui hoc inficiari tan- 
% quam patrig dedecus niſus eft.” 

Pray introduce our countryman, Mr. Li- 
centiate David Cranſton, to the acquaintance of 
Mr. Johnſon. | 

« The ſyllogiſm ſeems to have been this: 

« They who feed on oatmeal are barbarians; 
« But the Scots feed on oatmeal : a 

Ergo 
The licentiate denied the minor, 

| „ am, fir, 
“ Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Newhailes,. 6th Feb. 1775, „ Dav, DALRYMPLE.” 


To 
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To James Boſwell, Eſq, Edinburgh, 


Dunnichen, 16th February, 197 5, 
« My 3 Boſwell, 


] cannot omit a moment to return you 
my beſt thanks for the entertainment you have 
furniſhed me, my family, and gueſts, by the 
peruſal of Dr. Johnſon's ** Journey to the Weſt- 
ern Iſlands;”—and now for my ſentiments of it, 
I was well entertained, His deſcriptions are 
accurate and vivid, He carried me on the Tour 
along with him, I am pleaſed with the juſtice 
he has done to your humour and vivacity, 
% The noiſe of the wind being all“ its own,” is 
a bon- mot, that it would have been a pity to have 
omitted, and a robbery not to have aſcribed to 
its author. 

« There is nothing in the book, "RA be- 
ginning to end, that a Scotchman need to take 
amiſs. What he ſays of the country is true, 
and- his obſervations on the people are what 
muſt naturally occur to a ſenſible, obſerving, 
and reflecting inhabitant of a convenient Metro- 
ut wy where a man on thirty pounds a year 

be better accommodated with all the 
little wants of life, than Col or Sir Allan. He 
reaſons candidly about the ſecond fight ; but I 
wiſh he had enquired more before he ventured 
to ſay he even doubted of the poſſibility of ſach 
an unuſual and uſeleſs deviation from all the 


known 
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known laws of nature. The notion of the ſe- 
cond ſight I conſider as a remnant of ſuperſti. 


tious Ignorance and credulity, which a philoſo- 


pher will ſet down as ſuch, till the contrary is 
clearly proved, and then it will be claſſed among 
the other certain, though unaccountable, parts 
of our nature, like dreams, and—1 do not know 
what. 


„In regard to the language, it has the 
merit of being all his own. Many words of 


foreign extraction are uſed, where, I believe, 
common ones would do as well, eſpecially on 


familiar occaſions. Yet I believe he could not 


expreſs himſelf ſo forcibly in any other ſtile. I 


am charmed with his reſearches concerning the 
Erſe language, and the antiquity of their ma- 


nuſcripts. I am quite convinced; and 1 ſhall 
rank Offian, and his Fingals and Oſcars, amongſt 
the Nurſery Tales, not the true — of our 
country, in all time to come. 
Upon the whole, the book cannot diſ- 
pleaſe, for it has nopretenſions. The author 
neither ſays he is a Geographer, nor an Anti- 
quarian, nor very learned in the Hiſtory of 
Scotland, nor a Naturaliſt, nor a Foſſiliſt. The 
manners of the people, and the face of the 
country, are all he attempts to deicribe, or ſeems 


to have thought of. Much were it to be 


wiſhed, that they who have travelled into more 


remote, and of courſe more curious, regions, 


had 
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had all poſſeſſed his good ſenſe. Of the ſtate of 
learning, his obſervations on Glaſgow univerſi- 
ty ſhew he has formed a very ſound judgement, 
He underſtands our climate too, and he has ac- 


curately obſerved the changes, however: ſlow 


and imperceptible to us, which Scotland has 
undergone, in conſequence of the bleſſings of 
liberty and internal peace. I could have drawr 
my pen through the ſtory of the old woman 
at St, Andrews, being the only filly thing in 
the book. He has taken the opportunity of 
engrafting into the work ſeveral good obſerva- 
tions, which I dare ſay he had made upon 
men and things, before he ſet foot on Scotch 
ground, by which it is conſiderably enricheds, 
A long journey, like a tall May pole, though not 
very beautiful itſelf, yet is pretty enough, when 
ornamented with flowers and garlands : it fur- 
niſhes a ſort of cloak pins for hanging the 
furniture of your mind upon; and whoever ſets 
cout upon a journey, without furniſhing his mind 
previouſly with much ſtudy and uſeful knowledge, 
eres a May-pole in December, and puts up 

very uſeleſs cloak-pins, 
« I hope 


* Mr, Orme, one of the ableſt hiſtorians of his age, is of 
the ſame opinion. He ſaid to me, There are in that 
book thoughts, which, by long revolution in the great mind 
of Johnſon, have been formed and poliſhed,like pebbles 
rolled in the ocean!“ 
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e hope the book will induce many of his 
countrymen to make the ſame jaunt, and help 
to intermix the more liberal part of them till 
more with us, and perhaps abate ſomewhat of 
that virulent antipathy which many of them en- 
tertain againſt the Scotch; who certainly would 
never have formed thoſe combinations which he 
takes notice of, more than their anceſtors, had 
they not been neceſſary for their mutual ſafety, _ 
at leaſt for their ſucceſs, in a country where 
they are treated as foreigners. They would find 
us not deficient, at leaſt in point of hoſpitality, 
and they would be aſhamed ever after to abuſe 
us in the maſs. — — | 
So much for the Tour, —I have now, for 
the firſt-time in my life, paſſed a winter in the 
country; and never did three months roll on 
with more ſwiftneſs and ſatisfaction, I uſed 
| Not only to wonder at, but pity, thoſe whoſe lot 
condemned them to winter any where but in 
either of the capitals, But every place has its 
charms to a cheerful mind, I am buſy, planting 
and taking meaſures for opening the ſummer- 
campaign in farming; and J find I have an ex- 
cellent reſource, when revolutions in politicks 
perhaps, and revolutions of the ſun for certain, 
will make it decent for me to retreat behind the 
ranks of the more forward in life, 
© am glad to hear the laſt was a very buſy 
week with you, I ſee you as counſel in ſome 
Ll cauſes 
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cauſes which muſt have opened a charming 
field for your humorous vein, As it is more 
uncommon, fo 1 verily believe it is more uſetyl 
than the more ſerious exerciſe of reaſon ; and, 
to a man who is to appear in publick, more 
eclat is to be gained, ſometimes more money 
too, by a bn mot, than a learned ſpeech, lt is 
the fund of natural humour which Lord North 
poſſeſſes, that makes him ſo much a favourite 
of the houſe, and ſo able, becauſe fo amiable, a 
leader of a party. 

4 have now finiſhed my Tour of Seren 
Pages, In what remains, I beg leave to offer my 
compliments, and thoſe of ma tres chere femme, to 

ou and Mrs. Boſwell, Pray unbend the buſy 
row, and froliek a little in a letter to, 
« My dear Boſwell, 
% Your affectionate friend, 
„% GRG DREMPGTER *.“ 


I ſhall alſo preſent the publick with a cor» 
reſpondence with the Laird of Raſay, concern» 
ing a paſlage in the Journey to the Weſtern 

g lands, 


* Every reader will, Iam ſure, join with me in warm ad- 
miration of the truly patriotick writer of this letter. I know 
not which moſt to applaud,--that good ſenſe and liberality of 
mind which could ſee and admit the defects of his native 
country, to which no man is a more zealous friend ;—or that 
candour which induced him to give juſt praiſe to the miniſter 
whom he honeſtly and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. 
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Mandi, which ſhews Dr, Johnſon in a very 


To Jamrs Bos WELL, Eu. 


« Dear Sir; Raſay, April 16th; 1975. 
« | take this occaſion of returning you 
my moſt hearty thanks for the civilities ſhown 
to my daughter by you and Mrs, Boſwell, Yet 
though ſhe has informed me that I am under 
this obligation, I would very probably have 
deferred troubling you with making my acknow- 
ledgements at preſent, if I had not ſeen Doctor 
E Journey to the Weſtern Iſles, in which 
e has been pleaſed to make a very friendly men- 
tlon of my family, for which I am ſurely obll- 
god to him, as being mere than an equivalent 
of the reception you and he met with. Yet 
there is one paragraph I ſhould have been glad 
he had emitted, which I am ſure was owing te 
miſinformation z that is, that I had acknow- 
ledged M'Leod to be my chief, though my an - 
ceſtors diſputed the pre-eminence for a long 
tract of time, „ 

I never had occaſion to enter ſeriouſly on this 
argument with the preſent laird or his grand- 
father, nor could I have any temptation to ſuch 

a renunciation from either of them. I acknow- 
ledge the benefit of being chief of a clan is in 
our days of very little ſignificancy, and to 
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trace out the progreſs of this honour to the 
ſounder of a family, of any ſtanding, would per- 
haps be a matter of ſome difficulty. 

« The true ſtate of the preſent caſe is this: 
the M*Leod family conſiſts of two different 
branches; the M*Leods of Lewis, of Which J 
am deſcended, and the M*Leods of Harris, 
And though the former have loſt a very exten- 
ſive eſtate by forfeiture in King James the ſixth's 
time, there are ſtill ſeveral reſpectable families 
of it exiſting, who would juſtly blame me for 

s ſuch an unmeaning ceſſion, when they all ac- 
knowledge me head of that family; ; Which 
though in fact it be but an ideal point of ho- 
nour, is not hitherto ſo far diſregarded in our 
country, but it would determine ſome of my 
friends to look on me as a much ſmaller man 
than either they or myſelf judge me at preſent 
to be, I will, therefore, aſk it as a favour of 
you to acquaint the Doctor with the difficulty 
he has brought me to. In travelling among 
rival clans ſuch a filly tale as this might eaſily 
be whiſpered into the ear of a paſling ſtranger ; 
but as it has no foundation in fact, I hope the 
Doctor will be ſo good as to take his own way 
in undeceiving the publick, I principally mean 
my friends and connections, who will be firſt 
angry at me, and next ſorry to find ſuch an in- 
ſtance of my littleneſs recorded in a book which 
has a very fair chance of being much read. I 


expect 
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expect you will let me know what he will write 
you in return, and we here beg to make offer 

to you and Mrs, Boſwell of our moſt 3 
ful compliments. Jam, 

“Dear fir, 
* Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

* Jonx M'Lzop,” 


To THE LAIRD OF RAS Ax. 


London, May 8, 1775. 
% Dear Sir, 


„% THE day before yeſterday I had 


the honour to receive your letter, and I im- 
mediately communicated it to Dr. Johnſon. 


He ſaid he loved your ſpirit, and was exceed- 
ingly ſorry that he had been the cauſe of the 
ſmalleſt uneaſineſs to you. There is not a more 

candid man in the world than he is, when pro- 

perly addreſſed, as you will fee from his letter 
to you, which 1 now encloſe. He has allowed 
me to take a copy of it, and he ſays you may 
read it to your clan, or publiſh it if you pleaſe, 
Be aſlured, ſir, that I ſhall take care of what 
he has entruſted to me, which 1s to have an ac- 


knowledgement of his error inſerted in the. 


Edinburgh newſpapers. You will, I dare ſay, 
be fully ſatisfied with Dr, Johnſon's behaviour, 
He is deſirous to know that you are; and 
therefore when you have read his acknowledge- 
ment in the papers, I beg you may write to 
| | me; 
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me; and if you chooſe it, I am perſuaded a 

letter from you to the Doctor alſo will be taken 
kind. I ſhall be at Edinburgh the week after 
next, 
Any civilities which my wife and I had it in 
our power to ſhew to your daughter, Miſs 
M*Leod, were due to her own merit, and were 
well repaid by her agreeable company. Burt I 
am ſure I ſhould be a very unworthy man if 1 
did not wiſh to ſhew a grateful ſenſe of the 
hoſpitable and genteel manner in which you 
| was pleaſed to treat me. Be aſſured, my dear 
fir, that I ſhall never forget your goodneſs, and 
the happy hours which I ſpent in Raſay. 

« You and Dr. M*Leod were both ſo obliging 
as to promiſe me an account in writing, of all 
the particulars which each of you remember, 
concerning the tranſactions of 1745-6. Pray 
do not forget this, and be as minute and as full 
as you can; put down every thing; I have a 
great curioſity to know as much as! can, au- 
thentically, 


] beg that you may preſent my beſt reſpects 
to Lady Raſay, my compliments to your young 
family, and to Dr. M*Leod; and my hearty 
good wiſhes to Malcolm, with whom I hope 


again to ſhake hands cordially, I have the ho- 
nour to be, | = Jo 


“% Dear ſir, 
* Your obliged and faithful humble ſervaut, 


5 Jaur s Bos WEIL. I.,“ 
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ADVERTISEMENT, written by Dr. Johnſon, 
and inſerted by his deſire in the Edinburgh 
naue ;—Reſerred to in the foregoing 
len 

« THE author of The Journey to the Weſtern 
„ Iſlands, Having related that the M*Leods of 
4 Rafay acknowledge the chieftainſhip or ſuperiori- 

„ ty of the M*Leods of Sky, finds that he has been 

« mifinformed or miſtaken. He means in a future 
6 edition to correct his error, and wiſhes to be told 
* of more, if more have been diſcovered.” 


Dr. Johnſon's letter was as follows: 


To THE LAIRD oF RaSAVL. 

Dea tt,  - 
| „ MR. Boſwell has this day ſhewn me 

a letter, in which you complain of a paſſage in 
* the Journey to the Hebrides,” My meaning 
is miſtaken. I did not intend to ſay that you had ; 
perſonally made any ceſſion of the rights of your 
houſe, or any acknowledgement of the ſuperiority q 
of M*Leod of Dunvegan. I only defigned to N 
expreſs what I thought generally admitted, — ' | 
that the houſe of Raſay allowed the ſuperiority ö 
of the houſe of Dunvegan. Even this | now ; 
find to be erroneous, and will therefore omit or | 
retract it in the next edition. 
4. Though what I had ſaid had been true, if 
it had been diſagreeable to you, I ſhould have 


wiſhed 
* The original MS. is now in my poſſeſſion, 


Lo . 
wiſhed it unſaid; for it is not my buſineſs to 
adjuſt precedence. As it is miſtaken, I find 

myſelf diſpoſed to correct it, both by my reſpect 
for you, and my reverence for truth. 

«© As I know not when the book will be re- 
printed, I have defired Mr. Boſwell to antici- 
pate the correction in the Edinburgh Papers. 
This is all that can be done. | 

„I hope 1 may now venture to tefire that 
my compliments may be made, and my grati- 
tude expreſſed, to Lady Ratay, Mr. Malcolm 
M*Leod, Mr. Donald M*Queen, and all the 
centlemen and all the ladies whom I ſaw in the 
iſland of Raſay; a place which I remember with 
too much pleaſure and too much kindneſs, not 
to be ſorry that my ignorance, or haſty perſua- 
ſion, ſhould, for a ſingle moment, have violated 
its tranquillity. 

Il beg you all to forgive a an undeſigned and 
involuntary injury, and to conſider me as, 

„ Sir, your moſt obliged, 
„And moſt humble ſervant, 
London, May 6, 1775. « Sam. JoHNsoN *.“ 


It would be improper for me to boaſt of my 
own labours; but I cannot refrain from pub- 
liſhing ſuch praiſe as I received from ſuch a 
man as Sir William Forbes, of Pitſligo, after 
the peruſal of the original manuſcript of my 
Journal. | To 


* Raſay was highly gratified, and afterwards viſited and 
dined with Dr. Johnſon, at his houſe in London. 
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To James BosweLL, Eig. 
Edinburgh, March 7, 1777 


& My dear Sir, 

] ought to have thanked you ſooner, 
for your very obliging letter, and for the ſingu- 
lar confidence you are pleaſed to place in me, 
when you truſt me with ſuch a curious and 
valuable depoſite as the papers you have ſent 
me. Be aſſured, I have a due ſenſe of this 
favour, and ſhall faithfully and carefully return 
them to you. You may rely that I ſhall neither 
copy any part, nor permit the papers to be 
ſeen. 

« They contain a curious picture of ſociety, 
and form a journal on the moſt inſtructive plan 
that can poſſibly be thought of ; for I am not 
ſure that an ordinary obſerver would become fo 
well acquainted either with Dr. Johnſon, or 
with the manners of the Hebrides, by a perſonal 
intercourſe, as by a peruſal of your Journal 

„ I am very truly, 

“ Dear Sir, 

& Your moſt obedient, 

« And affectionate humble ſervant: 

«© WILLIAM FoRBES.” 


When I conſider how many of the perſons 
mentioned in this Tour are now gone to © that 
_ undiſcovered country from whoſe bourne no 
traveller 
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traveller returns, I feel an impreſſion at once 

awful and tender,—Regqureſcant in pace 
It may be objected by ſome perſons, as it 
has been by one of my friends, that he who has 
the power of thus exhibiting an exact tranſcript 
of converſations is not a deſirable member of 
ſociety. I repeat the anſwer which I made to 
that friend: Few, very few, need be afraid 
that their ſayings will be recorded. Can it be 
imagined that I would take the trouble to ga- 
ther what grows on every hedge, becauſe I 
have collected ſuch fruits as the Nonpareil and 
the Bon CHRETIEN ?“ 

On the other hand, how uſeful is ſuch a 
faculty, if well exerciſed! To it we owe all 
thoſe intereſting apothegms and memorabilia of 
the ancients, which Plutarch, Xenophon, and 
Valerius Maximus, have tranſmitted to us. 
To it we owe all thoſe inſtructive and enter- 
taining collections which the French have made 
under the title of Ana, affixed to ſome cele- 
brated name. To it we ove the Table. Talk of 
Selden, the Converſation between Ben Johnſon 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, Spence's 
Anecdotes of Pope, and other valuable remains 
in our own language. How delighted ſhould 
we have been, if thus introduced into the 
company of Shakſpeare and of Dryden, of 
whom we know ſcarcely any thing but their 
admirable writings !. What pleaſure would it 


have 
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have given us, to have known their petty W 
bits, their characteriſtick manners, their modes 
of compoſition, and their genuine opinion of 
preceding writers and of their contemporaries ! 
All theſe are now irrecoverable.—Conſiderin 
how many of the ſtrongeſt and moſt brilliant 
effuſions of exalted intelle& muſt have been loſt, 
how much is it to be regretted that all men of 
diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and wit have not been 
attended by friends of taſte enough to reliſh, and 
abilities enough to regiſter, their converſation ! ! 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi, ſed omnes illacrymabiles 
. Uryentur, ignatique longa 

Node, carent quia vate ſacro. 


They whoſe inferior exertions are recorded, 
as ſerving to explain or illuſtrate the ſayings of 
ſuch men, may be proud of being thus aſſo- 
ciated, and having their names carried down to 
poſterity, by being appended to an illuſtrious 
character. 

Before I quit this ſubject, I think it proper to 
ſay, that I have ſuppreſſed every thing that I 
thought could really hurt any one now living. 
With reſpect to what is related, I thought it 
my duty to“ extenuate nothing, nor ſet down 
aught in malice,” and with thoſe lighter ſtrokes 


of Dr. Johnſon's ſatire, proceeding from a 
warmth and quickneſs of imagination, not from 


any 
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any malevolence of heart, and which, on account 
of their excellence, could not be omitted, I truſt 
that they who are the object of them have 
good fenſe and good temper — not to be 
diſplteaſed. 

I have only to add, that 1 ſhall ever reflect 
with great pleaſure on a Tour which has been 
the means of preſerving ſo much of the enlight- 
enced and inftructive converſation of one whoſe 
virtues will, I hope, ever be an object of imi- 
tation, and whoſe powers of mind were ſo ex- 


traordinary, that ages may revolve before ſuch 
a man ſhall again appear, 


THE EN D. 


Preparing for the Preſs, in one Polume. 


THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


Br FAMES BOSWELL, Ex, 
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R. Boſwell has been collecting materials 

for this work for more than twenty years, 
during which he was honoured with the intimate 
friendſhip of Dr. Johnſon; to whoſe memory 
he is ambitious to erect a literary monument, 
worthy of ſo great an author, and ſo excellent a 
man. Dr. Johnſon was well informed of his de- 
ſign, and obligingly communicated to him ſeve- 
ral curious particulars. With theſe will be in- 
terwoven the moſt authentick accounts that can 
be obtained from thoſe who knew him beſt ; ma- 
ny ſketches of his converſation on a multiplicity 
of ſubjects, with various perſons, ſome of them 
the moſt eminent of the age; a great number of 
letters from him at different periods, and ſeveral 
original pieces dictated by him to Mr. Boſwell, 

_ diſtinguiſhed by that peculiar energy, which 
marked every emanation of his mind. 


